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. .  .does  consumer  advertising  have  such 
noteworthy  trade  impact.  The  newspaper 
doubles  in  brass  as  a  local  market  trade 
publication.  Retailers  and  wholesalers,  as 
well  as  consumers,  respond  to  ads  and 
promotions  In  newspapers. 

And  in  the  Chicago  market,  nothing 
matches  the  market-wide  impact  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Survey  after  survey 
shows  that  readers  consider  it  most  useful- 
businessmen  regard  it  as  most  influential. 
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WOOD  Reels,  Tensions,  and  Autopasters, 
custom-built  for  ALCO  GRAVURE 


Custom-Built,  attached  to  high  speed  Rotogravure  Presses- 
Built  to  handle  paper  rolls  40"  diameter  and  94  V^"  web  width 
—  Streamlined  Design— recessed  push  buttons.  Equipped  with 
fully  automatic  3-arm  Auto  Reels,  Pneumatically-controlled 
Running  Belt  Tensions  and  latest  type  P.I.V.  Autopasters, 
enclosed  wiring  and  explosion-proof  electrical  components. 

The  WOOD  P.I.V.  Autopaster  makes  automatic  paster 
from  the  expiring  paper  I'olls  to  fre.sh  rolls  at  running  speed 
of  the  press.  Power  is  derived  from  main  drive  shaft  of  press 
and  roll  speeds  are  synchronized  at  all  times  to  press  speeds. 

irOOD  invites  inquiries  on  reels,  tension  and  Autopasters  for  all 
presses,  designed  and  custom-built  to  meet  specific  requirements. 


Two  Equipments 
installed  in 
BALTIMORE, 
Maryland 


Two  Equipments 
installed  in 
MEMPHIS, 
Tennessee 


IT'S  GOOD 


Literature  available  on  request 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executives  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17  N.Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSES,  COLOR  UNITS.  REELROOM  AND  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  CE*  TURT 


U.  S.  Army  Nike  Hercules  Anti-Aircraft  Missiie. 
Range  75  miles.  Nuclear  or  conventional  warhead. 


FIRE  YOUR  SALES  MESSAGES  AT 
THIS  RICH  45-COUNTY  TARGET 


Sales  are  rocketing  skyward  in  this  rich  market.  With  over  two- 
million  people  it  ranks  with  the  biggest.  And  with  more  spending 
power  per  family  it’s  one  of  the  finest.  That’s  why  retail  sales  here 
are  15.9%  above  the  national  average.f  And  it’s  all  yours  when  you 
use  The  Star  and  The  News.  They  blast  the  target  with  saturation 
coverage  of  Metropolitan  Indianapolis  and  54.9%  coverage  of  the 
whole  45-county  area.  Write  for  full  market  data. 


Population:  2,152,000 

Income:  $3,823,053,000 

Retail  Sales:  $2,466,255,000 
Coverage:  54.9%  By 

The  Star  and  The  News 


t  Sales  Management,  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1959 
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How 

ACB 


RESEARCH 
SERVICE 
Sells  Newspaper  Schedules 

For  years  ACB  has,  on  oiiler,  furnished  its  Newspaper  Re¬ 
ports  to  advertisers.  These  Reports  detail  the  amount  of 
display  linage  which  competing  brands  use  in  various  cities. 

Many  times  when  we  have  reported  to  an  advertiser  that 
his  brand  was  falling  behind,  we  have  noticed  new  schedules 
had  been  placed  to  meet  the  competition. 

Recently,  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  advertisers  cited  a 
specific  example  to  us.  ACB’s  Research  Reports  showed 
this  advertiser  certain  districts  were  falling  behind  in  their 
sales  because  of  too  little  newspaper  advertising.  Immedi¬ 
ately  these  weak  spots  received  additional  display  schedules, 
on  the  strength  of  ACB  Newspaper  Research  Reports. 


7^  Advertising  Checking  Bureau/  Inc. 

New  York  00)  353  Fourth  Ave.  •  Chkege  (3)  IS  S.  Midtigon  Ave.  •  Cekunbus  (15) 
30  South  Ihird  Si.  •  Mem^U  (3)  1A1  Jeffenon  Ave.  •  Son  Frencbco  {•)  51  Fint  Si 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE  USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Missing  out  on  too  many 
test  campaigns? 
Remember, 

Everywhere, 

men  who  discover  and  attack 
new  markets 

read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


puhlisheJ  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JUNE 

7-10 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Leamington  Hotel,  MinnMpok 

7- 13 — Outdoor  Writers  Associah'on,  Hot  Springs,  Aric. 

8- 10 — Commonwealth  Press  Union,  London. 

8-19 — API  seminar  Women's  Page  Editors,  Columbia  University. 

11-13 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Hotel  Clan'dge,  Memphis. 

1 1-13 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Wilmington  Island,  Savannah. 

1 1-13— Alabama  Press  Associah'on,  Dauphin  Island,  Ala. 

1 1-13 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Savoy-Hilton,  NewYoii 
11-13 — Indiana  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolli 
11-13 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hobarqi, 
Lake  County,  Calif. 

1 1- 25— International  Society  of  Aviation  Writers,  Paris. 

12 —  Canadian  Press  West  Regional,  Banff,  Alta. 

12-13 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Ritz-Carlton,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

14- 15— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associstioii. 
Chatham,  Mass. 

15- 18 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  Ns> 
Orleans. 

15-19 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  The  Diplomat,  Hollywood, 
Florida. 

17- 20 — National  Editorial  Association,  Broadmoor  Hotel,  Coloredo  Sprinqt 

18 —  DPI  Northern  California  Editors,  Rockey's  Palo  Alto. 

18 —  California  AP  Nows  Executives  Council,  Stanford  University. 

19- 20 — Now  Mexico  Press  Associotion,  B  Rancho  Hotel,  Gallup. 

19- 2(^CalIfornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Stanford  UnIversHy. 

20- 21— Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Hidden  Valley. 

20- 21 — ^Virginia  Press  Association,  news  seminar,  Charlottesville. 

21- 23 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Canandaigua. 

21-24— ANPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Morrison.  Chicago. 

21-25— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Shara- 
ton,  Dallas,  Tex. 

21- 26 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 

22 —  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Sheraton-Dallas 
Dallas,  Tex. 

22-24— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Homestead,  Hot 
Springs,  Va. 

24- 25— ANPA  Photocomposition  Seminar,  Hotel  Plankinton,  Milwaukaa. 

25- 28 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Virginia  Beach. 

26- 27— Texas  Press  Association,  Brownwood,  Tex. 

26-27 — Pennsylvania  AP  Managing  Editors,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

26-28 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Rutgers  Birchmont  Lodge,  Bemidji 
Minnesota. 

JULY 

10-13 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  cruise  from  Miami  to  Nassau. 

19-24 — National  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors.  Southern  llllitoli 
University,  Carbondala,  III. 

AUGUST 

10-15 — International  Photo  Engravers  Union  of  North  America,  Ambassador 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

12-14 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women,  Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland 
Ore. 

12-15 — AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

post-convention  trip  to  Alaska. 

15-21 — International  Typographical  Union,  Philadelphia. 

19-22 — Theta  Sigma  Phi,  Golden  Anniversary,  Seattle,  Wash. 

25-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Oregon 
Eugene. 

30- Sept.  2 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Griswold 
Groton,  Conn. 

3 1 - Sept.  2 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Bratton 
Woods,  N.  H. 

SEPTEMBER 

12 — UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania.  Bedford  Springs  Hotel.  Pa. 

12-13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Columbus. 

18-19 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Maadn 
Hotel,  Wisconsin  Rapids. 

18-20 — Pacific  Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

28- 30 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

29 —  Newspaper  ROP  Color  Conference,  Blltmore  Hotel,  New  York. 

OCTOBER 

6- 8 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  San  Francisco. 

7- 9 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Toledo,  Ohio.  _ 
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The  Utica  Division  of  Bcndix  Aviation  Co^.  manu* 
factures  aviation  accessories  and  turbine-driven 
prt^ucts  in  this  giant  plant,  and  tests  them  in  its  own 
17,000  sq.  ft.  test  facility  in  back. 


This  huge  General  Electric  plant,  one  of  3  in  Utica, 
is  HQ  for  GE’s  Light  Military  Electronics  Dept. 
It  produces  missile  guidance  systems,  radar,  sonar 
and  countless  other  components  of  national  defense. 


The  Utica  plant  shown  here  is  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turing  unit  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  It 
employs  about  I  600  people,  and  supplies  over  2,000 
separate  products  to  ten  major  industries. 


This  gleaming  new  Utica  plant  of  the  Metals  Division 
of  Kelsey-Hayes  Co.,  manufacturer  of  automotive 
and  aviation  parts,  is  the  largest  vacuum  induction 
melting  facility  in  the  world. 
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THE  UTICA  STORY 


IN  INDUSTRIAL  G  ROWTH  ...  Recent  major  in¬ 
stallations  by  such  industrial  giants  as  General  Klectric,  Bendix 
Aviation,  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool,  Kelsey-Hayes  and  the  Remingttm 
Rand  Division  of  Sperry-Rand,  Inc.,  offer  proof  positive  that  Utica, 
N,  Y.,  is  a  fine  place  in  which  to  do  business. 

It’s  a  fact,  Utica  is  taking  the  lead  in  industrial  growth,  and  in  cul¬ 
tural  and  civic  programs  as  well  .  .  .  Just  as  its  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
papers  have  taken  the  lead  in  helping  to  make  it  a  better  place  to 
work  and  live!  It  is  a  matter  of  record,  too,  that  the  Utica  newspapers 
have  played  a  key  role  in  attracting  new  industries  and  new  people 
to  the  area  .  .  .  and  in  providing  a  civic  climate  in  which  to  grow  and 
prosjier. 

There  are  selling  opportunities  galore  right  now  in  the  hustling  Utica 
market.  Call  or  write  your  nearest  Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc., 
representative  for  the  facts  an«l  figures. 


The  1959  Winners  of 
the  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal 
for  Meritorious  Public  Service 


THE  UTICA  DAILY  PRESS  (Morning) 

THE  UTICA  OBSERVER-DISPATCH  (Evening  &  Sunday) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  GANNETT  GROUP  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

Gannett  AdvertUing  Sales,  Inc.,  offices  in: 

New  York  Syracuse  Chicago  San  Francisco  Detroit  Hartford 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


with  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Parts 


rwin  J 


umn 


— The  first  volume  in  a  projected  annual  series,  collecting  il  j 
the  personality  sketches  from  the  New  Y ork  T imes  series,  “Man 
in  the  News,”  has  been  published  under  title  “Men  in  the  New 
1958”  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.).  The  book  is  edited  by  Robert E 
Phelps,  who  holds  degrees  from  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Columbia  University  School  of  Journalism,  and  who  has  been 
on  the  Times  since  1954.  Foreword  is  by  Times  Managing  Editor 
Turner  Catledge.  Theodore  M.  Bernstein,  Times  assistant  man 
aging  editor,  who  conceived  the  newspaper  feature,  explains  it 
is  intended  “to  put  warm  flesh  on  the  cold  bones  of  the  news,  to 
introduce  to  the  reader  day  after  day  the  personalities  that  make 
the  news  or  stand  behind  it.”  .  .  .  Jack  Proctor,  editor  of  Ae 
Cleburne  (Texas)  Times-Review,  who  has  been  shot,  stabbed 
slugged,  stomped  and  honored  during  his  nearly  30  years  as  a 
newspaperman,  is  author  of  “The  Case  of  the  J.  E.  Sexton  Will 
— The  Battle  for  a  Texan’s  Oil  Millions”  (Exposition  Press). 
One  of  the  assaults  made  on  him  was  in  this  case.  The  honors 
include  two  AP  Managing  Editors’  Awards  and  presidency  of  the 
Texas  Sports  Writers  Association  in  1953.  .  .  .  And  my  friend 
Lorrain  D’B^sen,  has  written  her  first  book,  “Kangaroos  in  the 
Kitchen”  (David  McKay  Co.),  the  intriguing  story  of  her  life 
as  creator  and  operator  of  Animal  Talent  Scouts,  Inc.,  which 
supplies  trained  animals  to  advertising  media,  TV  and  the  theater. 


Sunday 


Morning  *  Evening^ 


United  Press 
International 

NEWSPICTURES 
T^ll  the  Story 


Authors  Unaware 

They  say  .  .  .  every  reporter  has  a  hook 
Stored  away  in  some  mental  nook. 

Ready  to  spring  into  black  and  white 
As  soon  as  the  “atmosphere”  is  right. 

This  hope  of  a  lifetime  in  prose  or  rhyme 
Lurks  just  within  reach,  awaiting  the  time. 

When  the  need  for  culling  **8pot”  news  is  done 
And  one  can  retire  to  authordom. 

But  when  it  comes  to  shaping  the  dream 
Into  reality,  name  and  theme. 

Where’s  the  material,  why  the  strain? 

Are  we  slow  to  realize  it’s  down  the  drain? 

And  that  cherished  hopes  and  stored  up  griefs 

Hav^  slipped  through  our  fingers  ...  as  city  briefs. 

—Judith  W.  Brown 

JSeto  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald 

asked  a  magistrate  when 


— “Is  chasing  a  reporter  a  crime' 
he  tried  a  youth  for  chasing  Red  Gal; 

Examiner  reporter,  around  the  ring  at  a  wrestling  match.  Crime 
or  not,  the  defendant,  who  evidently  thought  the  reporter  was  a 
wrestling  judge,  was  fined  $10.  .  .  .  Charles  I.  Blood,  dean  of 
newsmen  in  the  area,  was  given  a  lifetime  membership  in  the 


Kansas  City  press  Club  by  Roy  A.  Roberts,  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  Mr.  Blood’s  birthday,  Nov.  11,  1870,  was  just 
10  years  prior  to  the  founding  of  the  Star  by  W.  R.  Nelson. 
Charlie  started  delivering  the  paper  when  it  wj  * 
and  he  was  14.  He  became  a  Star  reporter  and  tl 
the  Kansas  City  Times  in  1905  and  remained 
until  1939,  when  he  moved  to  the  editorship  of  the  40-years-agi' 

column,  a  ]  '  * .  -  -  -  _  . 

is  active  as 


four  years 
n  city  editor  of 
1  that  capacity 

--1I 

post  he  still  fills  daily.  .  .  .  And  Jesse  D.  Buky,  80. 
publisher  of  the  124-year-old  Buchanan  (Va.)  Af"'- 
a  weekly,  and  helps  with  the  typesetting — ^by  hand.  Sometim^ 
he  strolls  to  the  typecase  and  sets  a  story  directly  from  scribblw 
notes.  His  wife  is  society  editor  and  their  son,  J.  D.  Jr.,  helps  m 
the  shop.  Mr.  Buky  began  as  a  printer’s  devil  71  years  ago. 


On  the  outside  trying  to  listen  in?  It's  easy  to  break 
thru  the  silence  barrier  with  a  subscription  to  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Informative,  inspirational,  E  &  P  covers 
the  industry  you  should  understand  —  thoroughly! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone ....  State .... 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 


Note  to  Pro  Bono  Publico 

An  anonymous  screed  that’s  abusive 
Is  not  even  slightly  conducive 
To  making  the  sender 
The  object  of  tender 
Affection  or  tributes  effusive. 

—Tom  Pease 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June 


Editor  &  Publisher 


$6.50  a  year,  V.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


In  the  New  York  market 

8,210,000  ADULTS 
BUY  GEOCEEIES 

within  a  single  week 

— and  42%  of  these  grocery  buyers  are 
Daily  News  readers... total  more  than  all  other 
New  York  City  morning  papers  combined, 
or  all  evening  papers  combined! 

Source:  Profile  of  the  Millions— 2nd  Edition, 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Neiv  York  Market. 

(For  a  presentation,  call  any  News  office.) 

In  The  News  alone  you  reaeh  3,490,000  adult  food 
buyers  in  any  week— market  enough  to  clear 
supermarket  racks,  move  trainload  orders,  ring  cash 
registers  all  over  the  metropolitan  area.  The  fact  that 
grocery  store  advertisers  for  more  than  two  decades 
>  have  spent  more  in  The  News  than  in  any  other  New 

York  newspaper  is  evidence  that  it  gets  results. 

And  The  News  can  sell  caviar  as  well  as  cornflakes, 

I  supermarket  deals  or  suburban  developments,  any 

major  purchase  item— because  it  delivers  more  than 
mere  numbers!  More  middle  and  high  incomes,  more 
families  with  children,  more  home  and  car  owners, 
more  quality  buying  power;  as  well  as  a  better  reception 
for  advertising,  and  better  response.  No  other  medium 
delivers  so  much  sell  for  the  money. 

If  you  aren’t  realizing  the  volume  you  should  have 
in  America’s  first  market,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  take  a  new  look  at  The  News.  Any  News  office  can 
give  you  the  details. 


THE  a  NEWS  ^  New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

More  than  twice  the  circulation^  daily  and  Sunday^  of  any  newspaper  in  America. 

News  Bnilding,  220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17— Tribane  Tower,  Tribune  Square.  Chicago  11—155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4 
—8460  Wilsbire  Bonlevard,  Los  Angeles  6— Penobscot  Bnilding,  Detroit  26—27  Coekspur  St.,  London  S.W.  1,  England 


THE  99  DAYS  IN  ST.  LOUIS 


RICHARD  H.  AMBERG 

Publisher,  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


While  it  is  sometimes  fruitless  to  review  a  strike  beyond 
the  confines  of  one’s  own  community,  I  believe  in  the 
case  of  the  99  day  strike  of  the  newspaper  guild  against 
The  Globe-Democrat  that  the  motivations  of  the  union  were 
so  complex  and  devious,  the  reporting  in  the  national  news 
magazines  on  causes,  progress  and  result  so  inaccurate 
and  slanted,  and  the  settlement  of  such  importance  to  the 
newspaper  profession  of  America  that  a  complete  and  factual 
statement  should  be  made  for  the  record. 


The  Globe-Democrat  before  the  strike  already  had  the 
highest  guild  wage  scales  in  America  (with  the  exception 
by  a  few  pennies  of  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  News),  and  the  second  shortest  work  week  in  the 
country. 


In  addition,  we  had  an  informal  pension  plan  which,  by 
the  guild’s  own  admission,  was  at  least  as  good  in  every 
case  and  in  many  cases  better  than  that  of  our  competitor, 
whose  excellent  pension  plan  was  wisely  established  and 
funded  in  the  excess  profits  days  of  World  War  II. 


Finally,  by  the  guild’s  statement,  they  had  with  us  “the 
best  contract  in  America”  from  their  |X)int  of  view.  Even 
in  the  light  of  retrospect,  a  strike  under  these  conditions 
is  f>erfectly  unbelievable.  Certainly  no  thinking  person  could 
reasonably  feel  that  a  situation  of  this  sort  could  be  sub¬ 
stantially  improved — certainly  not  enough  to  warrant  the 
rigors  of  a  strike. 


In  St.  Louis,  we  were  not  dealing  with  people  who  could 
fit  that  description.  The  guild  demanded  a  funded,  jointly 
administered  pension  plan  which  Marsh  and  McLennan 
advised  me  would  cost  $1,200,000  a  year  for  30  years  for 
all  of  our  employees,  or  roughly  IVa  times  the  cost  of  the 
excellent  plan  of  the  Post-Dispatch.  In  the  four  years  that 
Mr.  Newhouse  has  owned  the  pap>er  and  before,  we  have 
never  made  a  figure  even  remotely  near  that  sum. 


When  I  asked  for  a  few  days  to  study  this  immensely 
complicated  problem  (we  were  then  some  24  hours  away 
from  the  strike  deadline)  the  guild  leader  and  spokesman, 
one  Rollin  Everett,  executive  secretary  of  the  local  group, 
replied  that  I  “could  have  all  the  time  I  wanted,  but  in  an 
empty  building.” 


The  issue  for  us  was  one  of  bankruptcy  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  worst  possible  alternative  for  a  newspaper  on  the 
other,  a  strike  while  its  competitor  continued  to  publish. 


Only  the  very  existence  of  the  paper  could  have  forced 
us  to  accept  the  latter.  With  heavy  heart  and  great  reluctance, 
we  allowed  the  deadline  to  pass  and  the  paper  was  immedi¬ 
ately  shut  down,  the  other  unions  refusing  to  cross  guild 
picket  lines. 


In  past  years  there  had  been  dozens  of  strike  threats 
against  both  papers  in  St.  Louis  by  the  guild.  Their 
method  over  a  decade  of  settling  disputes  was  to  give  ai 
ultimatum  hours  away  to  settle  their  way  or  else.  I  ao 
sorry  to  say  that  in  the  past  it  had  always  been  their  way. 
This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  since  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  there  would  have  been  no  strike  had  the 
guild  really  felt  that  we  would  accept  their  challenge.  Instead 
they  thought  we  would  capitulate,  as  both  papers  had  so 
many  times  before. 


What  authority  did  the  guild  have  to  call  this  strike’ 
A  week  previous  they  had  taken  a  voice  vote  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  executive  committee  should  be 
given  the  authority  to  call  a  strike.  Only  80  members  out 
of  332  attended.  The  committee  explained  in  the  most 
plausible  terms  that,  of  course,  they  had  no  intention  of 
using  this  authority,  but  that  they  could  not  negotiate  without 
it.  The  executive  committee,  incidentally,  includes  at  least 
some  members  who  had  openly  declared  that  they  were 
out  to  wreck  The  Globe-Democrat  and,  indeed,  a  national 
officer  of  the  guild  stated  that  Globe  members  would  be 
just  as  well  off  working  for  the  Post-Dispatch. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  bearing  in  mind  that  they 
were  not  voting  for  a  strike  but  only  for  strike  authority 
the  relatively  few  thoughtful  employees  of  this  newspaper 
who  attend^  were  out-shouted  by  the  hotheads.  It  was. 
then,  the  executive  committee,  not  the  unit,  which  voted 
the  strike.  On  the  afternoon  before  the  strike,  alm«t  a 
third  of  the  total  unit  membership  and  certainly  a  majority 
of  those  who  were  in  the  building  at  that  time,  in  less  thau 
an  hour  and  a  half,  signed  petitions  urging  that  the  strike 
be  postponed.  This  plea  to  the  leadership  was  either 
literally  or  figuratively  thrown  in  the  waste  basket  after 
guild  zealots  canvassed  the  building  urging  everyone 
not  to  sign. 


It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  at  no  time  before  the 
strike  or  after  was  a  secret  ballot,  by  which  members  could 
express  their  views  without  verbal  or  even  physical  intimida¬ 
tion,  taken.  The  several  proposals  for  a  secret  ballot  were 
shouted  down. 


Wc 

Three  days  after  the  strike  began,  the  guild  reduced  their  ^ 
pension  proposal  to  a  plan  approximately  75%  greater 
than  the  Post-Dispatch’s  and  the  next  day,  without  waitint 
for  an  answer,  again  reduced  their  proposal  to  a  pla® 
equal  in  results  to  the  Pulitzer  plan.  Even  this  would  have 
cost  approximately  $550,000  a  year  for  20  years  for  ^ 
of  our  employees,  a  figure  still  far  greater  than  any  proh“ 
we  or  the  previous  ownership  had  ever  attained. 
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With  the  astronomically  high  guild  and  mechanical  scales 
in  St.  Louis  and  the  prospect  of  even  higher  costs  in  the 
future,  a  combined  printing  operation,  which  had  been 
discussed  and  rejected  for  many  years,  became  an  urgent 
necessity.  The  sale  of  the  physical  property  to  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  under  an  arrangement  whereby  they  would  print 
The  Globe-Democrat  on  a  contract  basis  with  all  news, 
editorial,  advertising,  circulation  and  business  operations 
entirely  separate,  now  and  forever,  made  it  necessary  for 
us  to  revise  the  previous  guild  contract  under  which  it  had 
been  impossible  to  lay  off  an  employee  involuntarily  or  to 
change  methods  for  efficiency  and  economy  if  they  resulted 
in  lay  offs. 

Most  of  the  discussions  with  the  guild  during  the  next 
13  weeks  revolved  around  our  need  for  the  relaxation 
of  the  most  restrictive  job  security  clause  in  the  country 
rather  than  pensions.  After  1 3  weeks  the  strike  was  settled. 

*  *  *  * 

What  was  the  end  result? 

A.  The  newspaper  guild  struck  on  one  issue — a  funded, 
jointly  administered  pension  plan.  In  settlement,  the  pension 
is  neither  funded  nor  jointly-administered.  It  is  guaranteed 
by  the  credit  of  the  owner  which  they  had  at  all  times  before. 

B.  In  terms  of  results,  reducing  our  pension  arrange¬ 
ments  to  writing  makes  it  impossible  for  us  in  the  future 
to  exercise  the  full  measure  of  generosity  which  we  have 
in  the  past. 

C.  The  new  plan  is  no  better  in  any  single  respect  than 
past  practices  and,  in  at  least  three  important  matters, 
provides  much  less  in  benefits  for  guild  employees.  Hereto¬ 
fore  we  had  retired  a  number  of  employees  with  only  13 
to  16  years  of  service  with  the  same  benefits  as  if  they 
had  been  employed  for  the  full  25  years.  We  will  no  longer 
do  that.  A  number  of  employees  who  would  have  been 
pensioned  are  no  longer  eligible. 

D.  We  had  previously  paid  all  costs  of  retired  employees’ 
insurance  and  Blue  Cross  benefits  but  guild  members  now 
must  pay  their  own  contributory  life  insurance  and  family 
Blue  Cross  costs,  an  item  averaging  about  $175  a  year, 
which  the  company  had  previously  assumed.  Employees 
already  retired  will  not  be  affected. 

E.  The  guild  did  not  gain  a  single  pension  benefit  which 
it  did  not  have  before  and,  indeed,  was  forced  to  settle 
for  less  than  was  once  offered,  since  we  submitted  a  funded, 
jointly  administered  plan  before  the  strike. 

*  *  *  * 

On  other  issues,  the  guild  also  gained  nothing  which  had 
not  been  offered  before. 

For  our  part,  we  were  successful  in  establishing  the 
nght,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  to  run  our  own  business. 

[  We  now  have  the  right  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
I  which  we  never  had  before. 

E 
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We  have  the  right  to  lay  off  people  when  there  is  no 
work  for  them,  which  we  had  never  been  able  to  do  before. 

We  have  the  right  to  change  methods  or  abandon  work 
in  the  interests  of  efficiency  and  lay  off  employees  affected, 
which  we  could  never  do  before. 

We  have  the  right  to  downgrade  employees  if  a  job  is 
open  only  in  a  lower  grade,  with  the  employee’s  choice  of  the 
lesser  job  or  severance,  which  had  not  been  possible  until  now. 

Most  important  of  all,  we  now  have  arbitration  for  the 
settlement  of  all  questions  arising  under  the  contract  which 
removes  forever  the  trigger-happy  method  of  settling  disputes 
at  gun  point  which  had  been  a  feature  of  guild  strategy 
dozens  of  times  during  the  past  decade. 

But  if  one  were  to  ask,  “Did  you  win  the  strike?”,  the 
answer  would  be  “No,  of  course,  not.”  Nobody  ever  wins 
a  strike  and  least  of  all  one  that  lasts  99  days.  While  we 
achieved  basic  objectives,  we  did  so  at  fearful,  though 
unavoidable,  cost. 

*  Hr  *  * 

Rumors  have  been  current  in  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere 
that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  until  The  Globe-Democrat 
would  be  sold  to  the  Post-Dispatch.  These  are  not  only 
untrue,  but  have  been  cruelly  harmful. 

Mr.  Newhouse’s  whole  career  has  been  one  of  acquisition 
of  good  newspapers  and  making  good  ones  better.  He  has 
never  sold  one. 

A  number  of  interested  groups,  fearing  that  The  Globe- 
Democrat  might  be  sold,  approached  me  to  present  their 
offer  to  the  owner.  Mr.  Newhouse’s  answer  to  everyone  was 
the  same:  “The  Globe-Democrat  is  not  for  sale  now  or  at 
any  time  in  the  future  to  anyone  at  any  price.”  You  can’t 
be  much  more  specific  than  that. 

To  help  scotch  these  rumors  he  insisted  upon  putting 
a  penalty  clause  against  ourselves  in  the  new  contract  with 
the  guild,  offering  double  severance  pay  if  we  should  sell 
to  anyone.  That  seems  pretty  specific,  too. 

We  have  a  ten-year  lease  on  a  fine  building. 

The  publisher  of  the  Post-Dispatch  made  a  gracious 
personal  statement  and  carried  a  fine  editorial  reaffirming 
his  belief  that  two  free  and  independent  papers  are 
indispensable  to  St.  Louis. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Globe-Democrat  is  here  to  stay,  now  and  always. 
We  will  be  a  force  for  good  in  this  community  for  count¬ 
less  years  to  come.  We  have  had  the  most  heartening 
reassurances  of  continuing  support  from  our  readers,  our 
advertisers  and  our  returning  staff.  A  greater,  stronger, 
more  effective  Globe-Democrat  faces  the  future  with 
confidence  and  high  resolve. 


R*pr*««iit«<l  nationally  by  Molonay,  Ragan  and  S<hmHt 

(gfobr-iicraocrat. 
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ONESTY,  integrity  and  a  deep  religious  faith  were 


tlie  principles 

which  guided  James  Wright  Brown  through  his  personal  and 
business  life.  They  were  never  evident  just  one  at  a  time.  They  w'ere 
ever-present  as  the  core  of  his  personality.  They  were  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  knew  him  and  especially  to  those  who  worked  with  him. 
His  was  a  guiding  genius. 

We  who  have  been  privileged  to  know  him  best,  we  who  must 
carry  on  at  Editor  &  Publisher,  will  do  so  with  a  determination  to 
be  guided  by  tiiose  high  principles.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  con¬ 
tinued  service  to  journalism  with  all  the  vigor  at  our  command 
and  with  the  same  honesty,  integrity,  faith  and  devotion  which  have 
been  E&P’s  guiding  light  for  47  years  under  |WB. 
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letters 


Short  SaheS 


Headlines: 

Press  Group  to  Unevil  E.  W.  Scripps 
Plaque. — New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun. 


Six  ORT  Presidents  to  Take  Gravel. — 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

• 

Barren  Wife  Learns  to  Bear  Children 
for  Amazing  Husband. — Huntington  (W. 
Va.)  .Advertiser. 

• 

U.  of  L.  Institute  Will  Stud  Prospects 
for  Democracy. — Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour- 
itr-Joumal. 

Owners  Cannot  Be  Required  To  Stop 
Barking. — El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Evening 
Times. 


SPORTS  PAGES 

If  Hal  Wimberly,  self-styled  “straight 
news  reporter”  for  the  Wichita  Evening 
Eagle,  doesn’t  know  any  more  about  sports 
than  he  professes  in  his  letter  (E&P,  May 
23),  how  can  he  claim  such  a  title? 

In  my  book,  a  good  reporter  should 
know  enough  about  almost  everything  to 
have  at  least  a  nodding  acquaintance  when 
it  confronts  him  in  his  daily  work. 

As  a  former  sports  editor,  now  happily 
employed  in  industrial  magazine  writing 
but  occasionally  missing  my  first  love,  I 
deplore  this  continual  sniping  at  the  sports 
pages  by  the  newspapers’  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

What  do  they  want?  To  drop  the  sports 
section? 

Come  on,  Wimberly — make  up  with 
your  sports  desk  buddies.  Maybe  they’ll 
come  across  with  some  passes  and  help 
broaden  your  education. 

Hal  Strolbe 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SPORTS  JARGON 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  Hal  Wim¬ 
berly,  the  “avid  reader”  who  objected  so 
strenuously  to  “sports  jargon”  May  23 
that  he  be  a  more  careful  reader  of  the 
newspaper  and  less  avid,  a  word  Bergen 
Evans  says  should  be  used  sparingly  “be¬ 
cause  of  its  meaning  of  excessive  desire.” 

Mr.  Wimberly’s  excessiveness  has  left 
him  vulnerable.  For  example,  he  might 
have  been  more  careful  about  his  diction. 
He  wrote,  “.  .  .  readers  are  confused,  con¬ 
fabulated  and  perturbed  about  jargon  on 
sports  pages.” 

Confused?  Perhaps.  Perturbed?  Maybe. 
(Confabulated?  I  doubt  it.  The  verb  con¬ 
fabulate,  for  one  thing,  is  intransitive.  For 


another,  it  means,  according  to  Webster, 
to  converse  familiarly,  to  chat. 

If  Mr.  Wimberly  did  not  devote  so  much 
time  to  excessive  reading  of  the  sports 
pages,  which  he  admits  he  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand,  he  might  have  noticed  in  the  news 
columns  of  his  newspaper  some  nearly 
always  unexplained  terms,  e.g.,  arraign¬ 
ment,  habeas  corpus,  indictment,  charge 
d’affaires,  etc.  ' 

Those  words  can  be  found,  without  ex¬ 
planatory  notes,  nearly  every  day  in 
nearly  every  newspaper.  They  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  jargon.  But  neither  are  the  fa¬ 
miliar  sports  page  expressions. 

Don  Murray 

Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 

SERVICE  IDEAS 

Two  urgent  suggestions  to  increase 
newspaper  sales:  1.  Drive-in  newsstands. 
2.  Stands  at  busy  gas  stations  and  super¬ 
markets. 

Serve  the  motorized  public  and  you 
serve  just  about  everybody. 

Joseph  A.  Parker 

Promotion  Manager, 

Record  Newspapers, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

SH(K)T  THE  TARGET! 

Seems  to  me  the  word  “target”  is  su¬ 
perfluous  in  the  Globe-Democrat  story  on 
page  10,  May  23. 

I  believe  this  usage  of  that  word  was 
dreamed  up  by  some  fellow  in  a  gray  flan¬ 
nel  suit  in  the  television  industry  a  few 
years  ago. 

When  did  the  Fourth  Estate  begin  bor¬ 
rowing  from  TV? 

Charley  Stookey 

Avon  Park,  Fla. 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


■ALL  YOU  CAN  SAY  IS—  'WHY  CAN'T  THEY  MONKEY  AROUND 

MIGHTY  BIG  BANANA!'  WITH  PEOPLE?' 

Tingley,  London  Free  Press  Grant,  Oakland  Tribune 
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WE  HAVE  SOME  CELEBRITIES 
Birrsrosa,  Portland  Oregonian 
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James  Wright  Brown 

James  Wright  Brown,  chairman  of  Editor  and 
Publisher,  who  died  last  Saturday,  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  man  in  all  the  ways  one  can  think  of. 

He  made  the  magazine  with  which  he  was  for 
j  nearly  half  a  century  associated  an  outstanding 
t  voice  of  American  journalism.  He  had  a  well- 
I  developed  business  sense,  but  he  never  allowed 
;  any  selfish  interest  to  interfere  with  what  he 
'  took  to  be  the  right  words  to  say  and  the  right 
policy  to  support. 

Above  all,  he  spoke  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press  from  undue  control  by  Government  or  by 
any  other  agencies.  He  was  a  sort  of  one-man 
Supreme  Court  for  the  highest  ideals  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism.  He  denounced  publicity  men 
who  colored  the  news.  He  could  not  endure 
official  censorship.  He  took  issue  with  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  everybody  else  who 
tried  “to  create  the  impression  that  American 
newspapers  were  edited  in  the  counting-room.” 

James  Wright  Brown  received  a  great  many  i 
1  formal  honors,  but  the  real  honor  that  he  earned  | 

I  in  nearly  seventy  years’  connection  with  jour-  i 
I  nalism  was  the  universal  respect  and  affection  | 

'  that  he  received.  His  passing  leaves  us  poorer,  I 
i  but  his  career  is  a  permanent  inspiration  to  all  | 
1  American  newspaper  men.  i 

Reprinted  from  the  Editorial  Page 
of  The  New  York  Times 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Anaconda  Sells  12  Montana 
Newspapers  to  Lee  Group 


Don  Anderson,  a  ‘Local  Boy,’ 
Will  Direct  the  New  Operation 


19J» 


Sale  of  the  Montana  newspa¬ 
per  interests  of  The  Anaconda 
Company  to  the  midwest  Lee 
Group  brings  a  new  chapter 
to  western  journalism. 

The  transfer  expands  the 
present  Lee  organization  from 
nine  markets  in  the  Middle 
West  to  six  additional  markets 
in  Montana.  (E&P,  May  23, 
page  14.) 

Involved  in  the  transaction 
are  five  evening,  three  moniing, 
and  four  Sunday  newspapers 
with  a  total  circulation  of  nearly 
100,000  in  Billings,  Livingston, 
Butte,  Helena,  and  Missoula. 

These  are  the  Montana  cities 
and  publications: 

Billings,  city  zone  population 
61,688.  This  is  a  rapidly  growing 
distribution  center  of  a  21-coun- 
ty  area  in  Southwestem  Mon¬ 
tana  with  bank  debits  of  $1  bil¬ 
lion  in  1958.  It  shares  this  bil- 
lion-dollar  rating  in  the  9th  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  district  with  Min- 
nrapolis,  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  and 
Sioux  Falls.  It  is  situated  on  the 
rim  of  the  Williston  oil  basin. 

The  Billings  Gazette,  morning 
and  evening,  36,000  ABC  total 
paid  circulation.  The  Sunday 
Gazette,  37,228  is  the  largest 
Sunday  issue  in  the  state. 

‘Richest  Hiir 

Butte-Anaconda,  city  zone  58,- 
643  total  population.  The  city 
of  Butte  is  built  on  the  “richest 
hill  on  earth”  with  its  vast  veins 
of  copper,  silver,  zinc,  manga- 
nese,  and  gold,  and  every  type 
of  mining  and  ore  reduction 
plant  operation.  The  Montana 
School  of  Mines  is  in  Butte. 

The  Montana  Standard,  19,- 
661  morning  circulation,  dates 
from^  1876  and  is  one  of  the 
pioneer  publications. 

The  Butte  Post,  10,210  eve- 
mng. 

Montana  Standard  Sunday, 

2o,432. 

,  city  zone  population 

^>990,  is  on  the  Western  slope 
of  the  continental  divide  and  150 
®ues  from  Spokane,  Wash.  This 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


is  the  location  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana.  The  Missou- 
lian,  morning  and  evening,  has 
a  combined  circulation  of  18,- 
407,  and  a  Sunday  circulation 
of  17,806. 

Helena,  city  zone  population 
of  20,316,  the  capital  city  of 
Montana,  and  headquarters  of 
many  of  the  northwest’s  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  mining 
corporations.  The  capital  group 
includes  various  state  offices  and 
historical  buildings.  The  Helena 
Independent-Record  has  7,861 
circulation  evenings,  and  8,000 
Sunday. 

Livingston  is  a  tourist  and 
railroad  center  town  of  9,100 
population.  It  is  the  western 
division  headquarters  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad,  and 
the  oldest  gateway  to  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park.  The  Enter¬ 
prise  has  an  evening  circula¬ 
tion  of  2,762. 

Ix>ng  Negotiations 

Through  its  Fairmont  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Anaconda  owned  all  of 
the  stock  of  the  Missoulian  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  in  Missoula,  and  the 
Post  and  Standard  Publishing 
companies  in  Butte  and  Ana¬ 
conda,  as  well  as  large  majority 
interests  in  the  Montana  Record 
Publishing  Co.  of  Helena,  and 
Livingston  Publishing  Co.  the 
Gazette  Publishing  Co.  of  Bill¬ 
ings. 


Five  of  the  cities  also  operate 
commercial  printing  plants,  and 
Billings  has  an  office  supply 
store. 

The  sale  price  was  not  an¬ 
nounced,  but  was  reported  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,- 
000. 

Negotiations  for  the  purchase 
have  been  carried  on  between 
Anaconda  executives,  and  Lee 
officials  for  many  months.  James 
H.  Dickey  Jr.,  general  manager 
of  the  Montana  papers,  and  C. 
Jay  Parkinson,  vicepresident 
and  general  counsel,  represented 
Anaconda.  A  team  of  publishers 
spoke  for  the  Lee  group. 

New  Company  Formed 

A  new  company,  the  Lee 
Newspapers  of  Montana,  will  be 
organized  to  take  over  the  Fair¬ 
mont  Corporation. 

A  major  interest  in  the  Lee 
organization  is  Mail-O-Graph,  a 
color  printing  plant  at  Kewanee, 
Ill.,  which  does  a  nation-wide 
business  in  mass  distribution 
pieces. 

Lee  P.  Loomis,  president  of 
the  Lee  organization  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mason  City  (Iowa) 
Globe-Gazette,  will  be  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Montana  unit. 

Don  Anderson,  publisher  of 
the  Madison,  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  will  be  president.  Mr. 
Anderson  was  born  and  reared 
in  Montana  and  had  his  first 
newspaper  experience  in  that 
state  before  working  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  He  will  combine  his 
Madison  post  with  the  work  of 


Don  Anderson 


directing  the  Montana  proper¬ 
ties. 

Other  officers  and  directors 
will  be  Philip  D.  Adler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Times,  and  Walter  W.  White, 
publi.sher  of  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.) 
Star,  vicepresidents. 

William  T.  Burgess,  publisher 
of  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Trih- 
une,  secretary;  David  K.  Gott¬ 
lieb,  business  manager  of  the 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Newspapers, 
treasurer. 

Directors,  in  addition  to  offi- 
cere,  are:  R.  E.  Morrison,  Mis¬ 
soula,  Mont.,  W.  H.  Harper, 
Kewranee,  Ill.,  H.  B.  Hook,  Dav¬ 
enport,  Iowa. 

l.o<‘al  MamigemenI 

Local  management  teams  will 
be  mainly  men  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Montana  papers.  A  man¬ 
agement  committee  consisting  of 
Don  Anderson,  R.  E.  Morri.son, 
Missoula;  Ward  Fanning,  Butte; 
E.  A.  Dye,  Helena;  J.  S.  Hille- 
boe,  Billings;  R.  E.  Miller,  Liv¬ 
ingston,  will  handle  the  Mon¬ 
tana  end. 

The  Lee  Group  was  founded  in 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  by  A.  W.  Lee 
in  1890.  Present  head  of  the  Lee 
Papers  is  Lee  P.  Loomis,  a 
nephew  of  the  founder.  Laura 
Lee,  a  daughter  of  A.  W.  Lee, 
lives  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Addition  of  the  Montana  pa¬ 
pers  brings  to  14  the  number 
of  cities  in  the  Lee  Newspaper 
organization.  This  includes  the 
three  state  capitals  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Nebraska,  and  Montana. 

The  other  l^c  Papers  are  the 
Madison,  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  La  Crosse  Tribune,  in 
Wisconsin;  Mason  City  Globe- 
Gazette,  Davenport  Times  and 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Judge  Bars 
Suit  To  See 
Payroll  Data 


We’re  Back! 
Globe  Tells 
St.  Louis 


SWashingios 
Freedom  of  the  press  does  mi 
include  a  right  on  the  part  of 
newsmen  to  inspect  documents 
not  open  to  the  public  generallj, 
Federal  Judge  Alexander  Holtt- 
H  hoff  i-uled  this  week  in  dismiss- 
I  ing  a  petition  seeking  to  force 
disclosure  of  data  on  congres- 
^  sional  payrolls  and  other  ex¬ 
pend  itu  res. 

The  i-uling  rejects  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  Scripps-Howard  writer 
Vance  H.  Trimble  that  his  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  are  abridged 
by  Capitol  Hill  secrecy. 

The  reporter,  the  judge  said, 
must  establish  that  the  senators ! 
have  violated  some  personal 
right  that  the  law  accords  him. 

“Whether  any  government 
records  are  open  for  inspection 
by  the  public  or  some  segment 
of  the  public  is,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  be  determined  by 
Congress.  This  subject  is  within 
the  legislative  power.” 

Mr.  Trimble  contended  there 
is  no  law  making  the  data  Mr. 
Trimble  sought  for  publication 
did  not  interfere  with  the  new.*- 
paperman’s  pursuit  of  his  ri^t 
to  earn  a  livelihood.  Judge  Holti- 
hoflf  said. 

Judge  HoltzhofF,  declining  to 
issue  the  requested  order,  said: 
“It  is  no  part  of  the  judicial 
function  to  supervise  or  control 
Now  the  business  of  the  executive  or 
al  in  legislative  departments  of  the 


.  Duncan  Bauman,  left,  Globe-Democrat  personnel 
in  Everett,  executive  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  News- 
their  signatures  to  the  new  contract  that  ended  a 
99-day  shutdown. 


IT’S  AGREED— G. 
director,  and  Rollii 
paper  Guild,  put 
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James  Wright  Brown,  85, 
died  at  4  a.m.  on  Memorial  Day 
in  the  Harkness  Pavilion  of 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  had  been 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  The 
Editor  &  Publisher  Company 
since  retiring  from  the  presi¬ 
dency  in  1955,  entered  the  hos¬ 
pital  in  April,  coming  here  from 
his  winter  vacation  spot  near 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

Although  hospitalized  for 
treatment  of  a  malignant  condi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Brown  carried  on  num¬ 
erous  business  affairs  and  saw 
many  of  his  oldtime  friends  who 
were  attending  the  Publishers’ 
Week  events  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  It  was  the  first  ANPA 
Convention  that  Mr.  Brown  had 
missed  in  more  than  40  years. 

Raised  Zenger  Fund 

From  his  hospital  room  he 
made  phone  calls  and  wrote  let¬ 
ters  to  publishers  around  the 
country  to  raise  a  fund  that  will 
insure  continued  publicity  ef¬ 
forts  in  behalf  of  his  most  cher¬ 
ished  project,  the  John  Peter 
Zenger  Memorial  Hall  at  the  old 
Sub-Treasuiy  Building  in  Wall 
Street. 

Just  before  he  died  Mr.  Brown 
devoted  some  time  to  discussing 
plans  for  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  E&P  —  he  always 
referred  to  it  as  The  Editor  & 
Publisher  —  with  his  sons, 
Robert  U.  Brown,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent,  publisher  and  editor,  and 
James  W.  Brown  Jr.,  who  is 
general  manager. 

Also  at  his  bedside  was  his 
daughter,  Virginia,  with  whom 
he  lived  at  234  Valentine  Lane, 
Yonkers.  She  had  been  his  con¬ 
stant  companion  on  business  and 
vacation  trips  around  the  world 
since  his  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  Wil¬ 
son  Brown,  died  in  1945. 

Two  other  daughter  arrived 
on  Saturday:  Mrs.  Hiram  Young 
(Helen)  from  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Stephens 
(Charlotte)  from  Warwick, 
England. 

Many  Messages 

Hundreds  of  messages  were 
received  by  the  family  from 
Wends  and  acquaintances  of 
Mr.  BrowTi  all  around  the  globe. 
Many  remarked  about  his  help- 
lulnMs,  kindness,  and  cheerful 
spirit,  and  all  mourned  his  death 
^  a  great  loss  to  the  newspaper 
business. 

More  than  200  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  and  personal  friends  from 
all  walks  of  life  attended  the 
uneral  services  Tuesday  at  the 
l^uth  Yonkers  Presbyterian 

Editor  sc  publisher 


Bought  E&P  in  1912  and  Devoted 
Efforts  to  Betterment  of  Press 


MAY  I  HELP  YOU? — Through  the  47  yeers  of  his  association  with 
E&P,  "Jim"  Brown  was  helping  individuals  and  organizations  in  the 
cause  of  newspaperdom. 


Church.  Burial  was  Saturday 
in  a  family  plot  on  Nantucket 
Island,  Mass.  Mrs.  Browm  was 
moved  from  a  burial  place  at 
Yonkers  to  be  re-interred  along¬ 
side  Mr.  Brown. 

James  Wright  Brown  was 
bom  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Oct. 
20,  1873,  the  son  of  James  Fran¬ 
cis  and  Janet  Gamer  Wright 
Brown.  As  a  youth  of  14,  he 
arose  at  3  o’clock  in  the  morning 
to  deliver  copies  of  the  Detroit 
News.  He  thus  begun  more  than 
70  years  of  love  and  service  of 
newspapers. 

He  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
18  months  on  the  Detroit  Trib¬ 
une  and  in  1895  he  joined  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Journal.  A  prized 
possession  was  the  Bible  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  paper  in  1902. 

In  Grculation  Work 

After  his  reportorial  stint, 
Mr.  Brown  turned  his  interest 

for  June  6,  1959 


to  the  business  side  of  newspaper 
operation  and  worked  succes¬ 
sively  in  circulation  for  the 
Chicago  American  and  Chicago 
Tribune.  From  1903  to  1911,  he 
served  as  business  manager  and 
general  manager  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Herald. 

Mr.  Brown  came  to  New  York 
in  1911  to  become  general  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Fourth  Estate,  a 
professional  journal  serving 
newspapers.  In  April,  1912,  he 
bought  controlling  stock  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PUBUSHER,  then  an  eight- 
page  journal  with  1,000  circu¬ 
lation. 

Battling  every  force  he 
deemed  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  and  freedom  of  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Brown  built  his  pub¬ 
lication’s  prestige,  readership 
and  clientele.  Through  the  years, 
he  acquired  and  merged  into 
Editor  &  Publisher  three  other 
publications  —  Newspaperdom, 


Fourth  Estate  and  Advertising. 

The  Journalist  had  been 
merged  with  E&P  in  1907. 

With  integrity  and  courage, 
he  built  an  international  reputa¬ 
tion  for  outstanding  service  of 
newspapers  and  for  outspoken 
defense  of  the  highest  principles 
of  journalism. 

Fought  Censorship 

“Publicity  is  a  blatant  fraud 
upon  the  public,  and  the  public¬ 
ity  agent  commits  an  outrage 
when  he  colors  the  news  to  suit 
his  clients’  wishes.”  he  asserted 
in  1925. 

“Censorship  of  the  press  by  a 
constitutional  government  means 
that  the  government  cannot  bear 
the  daylight  of  publicity,”  he 
asserted  in  1931,  speaking  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Press  Congress  of 
the  World. 

Worldwide  was  the  range  of 
Mr.  Brown’s  interest  in  and 
service  of  newspapers.  He  re¬ 
ceived  many  high  honors.  France 
gave  him  the  Gold  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Civil  Merit  in  1926  for 
promoting  goodwill  and  further¬ 
ing  advertising  between  France 
and  the  United  States  and  two 
years  later  made  him  a  Cheval¬ 
ier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for 
his  promotion  of  business  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries. 

He  was  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Benjamin  Franklin  So¬ 
ciety  from  1940  to  1946. 

He  received  a  citation  of 
honor  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  1935  and  in  1958 
he  was  honorary  chairman  of 
the  50th  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism.  He  was 
president  of  the  John  Peter 
Zenger  Memorial  Fund  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  founding  of 
the  Zengrer  Museum  in  the  old 
Sub  Treasury  Building  in  Wall 
Street  on  the  site  of  George 
Washington’s  first  inauguration. 

Organizer  of  World  Congress 

Mr.  Brown  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  Verbund 
Deutcher  Reklamefachleute  of 
Germany  in  1929.  He  was  an 
organizer  of  the  Press  Congress 
of  the  World  in  Geneva  in  1926 
of  which  he  was  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  Yonkers  Rotary  Club 
awarded  him  the  Lafayette 
Leadership  Baton  and  many 
newspaper  organizations  hon¬ 
ored  him  over  a  half-century 
period. 

Mr.  Brown  was  named  honor¬ 
ary  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  who  cele¬ 
brated  his  80th  birthday  in  his 
home  pi*ovince  of  New  Bimns- 
wick,  sold  newspapers  at  the 
age  of  12 — his  start  in  the  world 
of  business,  and  a  career  that 
carried  him  to  the  top  of  British 
politics  and  journalism. 

He  took  time  out  from  hang¬ 
ing  paintings  at  the  Lord 
Beaverbrook  Art  Gallery  in 
Fredericton,  his  latest  gift  to  the 
province  and  scheduled  to  of¬ 
ficially  open  this  fall,  to  answer 
a  question  on  behalf  of  Editor 
&  Publishers 

“As  a  foiTner  newsboy,  do  you 
think  selling  newspapei’s  helps 
a  young  man  get  ahead?” 


Tlie  Unexpe<-icd 


Any  other  person  but  Lord 
Beaverbrook  would  have  tended 
to  give  the  routine,  conventional 
answer — such  as,  provides  valu¬ 
able  business  training,  develops 
self-confidence,  teaches  respon¬ 
sibility,  etc. 

But  not  “The  Beaver.” 

This  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
parson,  born  in  Maple,  Ont.,  and 
raised  in  Newcastle,  N.  B., 
where  he  became  a  cracker-jack 
of  a  newsboy  (hired  other  boys 
to  help),  supplied  a  “Beaverism” 
for  an  answer: 

“It  depends  on  the  young 
man!” 

Hard  work  —  as  opposed  to 
trusting  to  luck  —  still  guides 


Lord  Beaverbrook’s  activities 
today — even  at  80. 

At  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  he  likely  as  not  can  be 
found  in  the  Lord  Beaverbrook 
Art  Gallery,  next,  door  to  the 
Lord  Beaverbrook  Hotel,  super¬ 
vising  the  hanging  of  paintings 
and  other  arrangements. 

And  he  doesn’t  believe  in 
wasting  time  either.  The  man 
whose  tremendous  eneigy  and 
drive  gave  Britain  the  Spitfires 
she  needed,  as  Minister  of  Air¬ 
craft  Production  in  1940-41,  has 
aged  admittedly — but  not  lost  the 
spark. 

He  was  standing  on  the  steps 
of  the  art  gallery  chatting  with 
N.  R.  Crump,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and 
other  members  of  Mr.  Crump’s 
official  party,  who  happened  to 
be  in  Fredericton  and  decided 
to  make  a  call. 


A  local  photographer  w'as  en¬ 
deavoring  to  get  “The  Beaver” 
.still  long  enough  to  take  a  pic¬ 
ture.  Just  at  the  crucial  moment, 
when  Lord  Beaverbrook  con¬ 
sented  to  pose,  the  bulb  didn’t 
flash. 


Quick  Decision 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  dynasty  is  represented  as  C’eveland's  Mayor 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  speaks  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Cleveland  || 
Press  plant.  Seated  are  Charles  E.  Scripps,  left,  grandson  of  the  founder,  i 


E.  W.  Scripps;  and  Roy  W.  Howard,  present  chairman  of  the  Executive  5 
Committee  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  P 


HEY,  WHERE  ARE  THE  PENCILS? 


New  Cleveland  Press 


Building  Dedieated 


The  lensman  said  he  would 
try  again  —  and  spent  a  few 
minutes  fussing  with  his  camera 
just  to  make  sure  everything 
was  alright. 

{Continued  on  page  64) 


Cleveland 
After  47  years  in  its  old  build¬ 
ing,  the  Cleveland  Press  moved 
into  a  $12,000,000  streamlined 
plant  on  the  lakefront  last  v'cek 
end  with  only  one  hitch  —  the 
editorial  department’s  cache  of 
copy  pencils  disappeared. 

The  formal  dedication  cere¬ 
monies  Monday  morning  found 
everything  else  in  place  in  the 
vast  sprawling  plant  with  its 
nearly  eight  acres  of  space  and 
every  modern  gadget. 


Dedicatory  Keniark!v 


the  original  ideals  of  his  grand¬ 
father. 

“The  power  and  the  faith  gen¬ 
erated  here  have  been  trans- 
poi’ted  throughout  the  land,  not 
only  to  the  members  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  group  but  to 
many  other  journalistic  enter¬ 
prises. 

“It  is  of  little  lasting  im¬ 
portance  that  this  new  plant, 
now  a  historic  site  in  American 
journalism,  should  have  cost 
1000  times  as  much  as  its  coun¬ 
terpart  80  years  ago. 


LORD  BEAVERBROOK,  fhe  British  publisher;  celebrated  his  80th  birth¬ 
day  viewing  a  military  pageant  presented  in  his  honor  by  the  3rd 
Canadian  Infantry  Brigade  at  Fredericton,  N.B. 


The  broad  grass  plaza  in  front 
of  the  building  was  the  scene 
of  a  flag-raising  ceremony  and 
brief  dedicatory  remarks  by 
Scripps-Howard  executives  and 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Press. 

“E.  W.  Scripps  founded  this 
newspaper  with  a  shirt-tail  of 
type,  a  rickety  old  press  and  an 
idea  that  the  public  would  sup¬ 
port  a  paper  dedicated  to  the 
interests  of  the  great  inarticu¬ 
late  mass  of  people,”  said  Roy 
W.  Howard,  chaii'man  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  executives  com¬ 
mittee. 

From  this  has  grown  the 
Scripps-Howard  group  of  19 
newspapers,  with  an  80-year 
record  of  public  service  and  in¬ 
dependent  journalism. 

Charles  E.  Scripps,  board 
chairman,  praised  the  employees 
of  the  Press  for  carrying  out 


People,  Faith  and  Purpo<>c 


“The  important  thing  is,  1 
think,  that  such  a  home  is 
needed  today  because  the  energy, 
vitality,  and  dedication  of  thf 
people  who  have  worked  for  the 
Cleveland  Press  these  80  years 
made  it  grow  in  seivice,  is 
strength  and  in  size. 

“A  newspaper  cannot  become 
great  unless  it  has  the  highest 
possible  quality  in  three  things: 
People,  Faith  and  Purpose." 

He  referred  to  another  «re- 
mony  last  week  when  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  selected  the  Pr*®-' 
building  as  “the  1959  historic 
site  in  joumalism.” 

Placing  a  plaque  in  the  lobby. 
Victor  E.  Bluedorn,  executive 
director  of  the  fraternity, 
“Great  newspapers  such  as 
the  Cleveland  Press  are  monu 
ments  to  men  striving  toward 
{Continued  on  page  63) 
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By  Graham  Galloway 


SUCCESS  DEPENDS  ON  THE  BOX 

‘The  Beaver’  at  80 
Is  Uneonventional 
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Baillie’s  Visits  with  Notables 
Make  High  Tension  Reading 


walk,  and  a  benign  and  con¬ 
descending  manner.  I  had  been 
shocked  during  the  motorcade 
through  the  city  when  an  irrev¬ 
erent  bystander  shouted,  “Get 
his  whiskers!”  Watching  from 
the  pressbox  that  evening,  as 
Hughes  walked  down  the  aisle 


to  the  platform  in  the  biggest 
arena  in  Portland,  I  got  an  im¬ 
pression  of  Moses  leading  the 
Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea. 
The  sea  in  this  case  was  the 
ci’owd  itself. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON 

Approaching  the  President,  I 
became  aware  of  his  benevolent 
and  kindly  air,  like  a  preacher 
greeting  his  parishioners — and 
then,  the  gimlet  eye  of  Colonel 
Starling,  whose  hypnotic  gaze 
drilled  into  everytody  in  line, 
one  at  a  time.  After  his  first 
rear-platform  talk,  at  Richmond, 
Indiana,  he  went  through  the 


His  Credo  for  News  Agency  Chief 
Move  Around  and  Meet  People 


Hugh  Baillie’s  swivel  chair  of  that  fervor  behind  him  when 
at  United  Press  headquarters  he  departs.  Meanwhile,  of 
was  wired  for  high  tension,  course,  he  also  picks  up  a  first- 
Every  time  he  turned  away  hand  knowledge  of  how  events 
from  his  desk  he  was  off  to  an-  are  going  in  all  parts  of  the 
other  place  that  was  a  pinpoint  world.” 

on  the  huge  map  of  the  world  His  successor,  Frank  H.  Bar- 
which  decorated  one  wall  of  the  tholomew,  a  w  i  d  e  1  y-traveled 
office.  news-getter  even  before  he 

In  a  $4.50  book  (priced  mod-  headed  the  organization,  is  liv- 
estly  by  today’s  standards  for  ing  up  to  the  Baillie  tradition, 
memoirs)  which  Harper  &  He  has  been  at  the  Big  Four 
Brothers  brings  out  this  week —  Conference  in  Geneva  the  past 
appropriately  titled  “High  Ten-  two  weeks  and  hasn’t  been  con- 
sion” — Mr.  Baillie  recounts  his  tent  to  just  supervise  the  cover- 
escapades  as  a  reporter’s  re-  age  by  United  Press  Intema- 
porter.  He  lived  the  role  to  tional  reporters;  he  has  dug  up 
the  fingertips  on  his  typewriter  some  stories  on  his  own,  includ- 
from  ’way  back  when  he  was  ing  some  significant  interviews 
a  cub  and  a  police  reporter.  with  statesmen. 

It’s  a  Mystique  Front  Page  Vehicle 

I  “I  saw  a  lot  of  dead  and  dying  Hugh  Baillie  says  in  his  recol- 
people  as  a  kid  reporter  in  Los  lections  that  he  had  no  illusions 
Angeles,”  his  narrative  begins,  about  all  the  interviews  he  had 
And  the  story  races  page  over  with  famous  persons.  He  realized 
page  to  the  times  when  he,  as  that  the  president  of  a  big  news 
president  of  a  wideworld  news  agency  gets  special  treatment — 
organization,  saw  a  lot  of  dead  high  priority — on  the  ground 
and  dying  on  the  battlefields  of  that  what  he  writes  will  receive 
Africa,  Europe,  and  Korea.  a  bigger-than-usual  play  in  the 
“The  good  press  association  newspapers.  Statesmen  and  poli- 
raan,”  he  says,  “gets  his  viscera  ticians  welcomed  him  as  a  means 
entwined  in  the  organization.”  of  getting  their  views  on  the 
That’s  Baillie-esque  language,  front  pages, 
alright,  but  those  who  know’  him  Mr.  Baillie’s  accounts  of  his 
have  a  suspicion  that  a  young  meetings  with  prominent  people 
assistant  gho.stw’riter  tampered  make  by  far  the  best  reading  in 
a  bit  with  his  prose  from  the  his  book.  The  author  sets  the 
original  manuscript.  stage  for  his  starring  role  with 

As  the  world  spins  more  diz-  chapters  that  review  his  youth- 
%  every  day  and  the  news  fail  impressions  of  gallus-snap- 
heat  extends  to  the  planets,  some  P>ng  Clarence  Darrow’  as  a  de¬ 
press  association  men  on  the  fendant  in  a  Los  Angeles  court 
iray  up  might  shudder  at  the  and  give  enough  genealogy  to 
thought  of  tackling  the  presi-  record  that  his  grandfather,  fa- 
'ient’s  job  if  it  requires  them  ther,  mother  and  wife  w'ere  all 
to  adhere  to  Hugh  Baillie’s  newspaper-bred  folk. 

“Man  and  boy,  I  have  met  11 

The  successful  operation  of  men  who  were  or  had  been  Presi- 
a  news  agency,  with  correspond-  dent  of  the  United  States — every 
sea  tered  all  over  the  globe,  one  of  them  since  Cleveland.” 

-  ‘hatwHlinsX'e'each  i^Mdual  introduction,  we 

j  in  the  organization  with  enthu-  thumbnail  digests 

5  siasm,  resourcefulness,  an  in-  Hugh  Baillie’s  tete-a-tetes 
c  tense  competitive  spirit  and  a  with  the  great  men  of  his  day: 
tonunon  loyaltv  ” 

W,  *  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 

"  "ait,  that’s  not  all! 

I  “That  mystique  must  be  gen-  ’"y 

orat^  from  the  top.  It’s  part  of  to  Carnegie.  I  re- 

1,.  of  the  president  of  the  member  him  as  a  jolly  little  old 

^  nited  Pre.ss  to  travel  around  Santy  Claus  with  sparkling  blue 
world,  carrying  an  evan-  eyes,  apple  cheeks  and  a  snow- 
?6lical  fervor,  and  leaving  some  white  beard  which  grew  bushy, 

”  tor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  lune  6.  1959 


THE  WORLD  WAS  HIS  BEAT  and  he  kept  his  fingers  on  the  news 
pulse  of  every  "hot  spot"  in  his  years  as  president  of  the  United  Press. 
Hugh  Baillie's  recollections  make  fascinating  journalistic  fare  in  "High 
Tension",  published  this  week. 

not  trimmed  to  a  point  the  way  train,  greeting  personally  all  the 
you  see  it  in  his  pictures.  He  told  thirty  or  so  reporters  who  were 
me  about  Skibo  Castle,  his  re-  traveling  with  him.  I  remember 
cent  travels,  and  his  conversa-  he  came  to  my  door  with  Mur- 
tions  with  the  king.  It  was  my  phy  of  the  Secret  Service,  who 
first  wide-angle  view  of  the  introduced  me.  Wilson  smiled 
world.  affably  and  said,  “What  are  you 

......  ,  .  .  writing,  Baillie?” 

PRE.SIDENT  MoKINLEY  “Mr.  President,”  I  replied. 

My  first  trip  to  Washington  “I  writing  the  story  of  your 
was  on  McKinley’s  inaugural  spewh  back  there  at  Richmond, 
train  from  Canton,  Ohio,  w’here  Indiana.” 

my  father  had  covered  the  new  “Aha!”  said  he,  grinning 
President’s  “front-porch  cam-  widely.  “I’m  glad  to  see  you 
paign.”  McKinley  was  an  avun-  writing  it  after,  not  before!'’ 
cular  gentleman  whose  visitors.  And,  chuckling,  he  went  down 
as  I  remember  it,  called  him  I'l’®  aisle,  kidding  the  other  re- 
“Major.”  He  used  to  dandle  me  porters, 
on  his  kneo.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

There  is  a  group  picture  of 

the  newspapermen  who  covered  I  came  to  know  Teddy  Roose- 
McKinley’s  campaign,  and  I’m  '^®I^  near  the  end  of  his  life, 
in  it,  among  the  reporters — aged  while  I  was  a  staff  reporter  in 
five.  New  York. 
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^  tracts  will  be  available  1  to™i  11  Selected 

k^V/l^dJ.  dl/^  VFX  l-rU.|sJ  X  VJ.  1.J.J.O  other  representative  organiza- 
_  ■®-  _  -■■  tions  that  may  wish  to  submit  ¥7'^„ 

To  Sell  ROP  Color  Ads 

As  for  the  relationship  of  || 

r.  «  1  «  .  NC A  to  the  program  calling  for  J/ dlO  W  Olll  lilS 

By  Robert  B,  McIntyre  co-operative  selling  efforts  be- 

tween  the  Bureau  and  the  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Newspaper  Color  Advertising,  papers  printing  one  color  and  AANR,  NCA  executives  said  Harvard  University  has  ap- 
Inc.,  New  York,  a  sales  organ-  black.  Thus,  ownership  will  not  their  individual  representative  pointed  11  newspapermen  to  t* 
ization  specializing  in  the  pro-  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  organizations  would  continue  to  the  22d  annual  group  of  Nieman 
motion  and  selling  of  ROP  a  limited  number  of  representa-  cooperate  fully  with  the  AANR  Fellows  at  the  University  for 
newspaper  color,  has  been  tives  or  newspapers,  or  any  com-  and  the  Bureau  plan.  the  academic  year  opening  in 

formed.  bination  of  the  two.  ir  ‘i  •  r  September.  They  are: 

Announcement  was  made  by  The  company  is  an  industry  Kuihrautt  intrigued  Dominic  D.  Bonafede,  34,  n- 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


11  Selected 
For  Nieman 
Fellowships 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Harvard  University  has  ap- 


formed. 

Announcement  was  made  by 


KtilhraufT  ‘Intrigued’ 


the  academic  year  opening  in 
September.  They  are: 
Dominic  D.  Bonafede,  34,  re- 


Frank  McFadden,  president  of  operation  and  will  be  controlled  Mr.  Ruthrauflf,  who  has  been  porter  on  the  Miami  (Fla) 
George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  J.  by  a  board  of  directors  with  a  a  marketing  consultant  since  Herald.  He  will  study  goTern- 
Rufus  Doig,  president  of  O’Mara  maximum  of  11  members,  in-  selling  his  stock  in  Ruthrauflf  &  ment  and  economics. 

&  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  Peter  Benziger,  eluding,  until  the  annual  stock-  Ryan  at  the  time  of  R&R’s  Peter  Braestrup,  30,  A’flt 
president  of  Ridder-Johns,  Inc.,  holders’  meeting  in  April  of  merger  in  1957  with  Erwin.  York  Herald  Tribune  reporter, 
and  J.  L.  Ferg^uson,  president  1960,  the  present  directors  plus  Wasey,  said  he  was  “intrigued”  Social,  economic  and  politicil 
of  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  seven  men  to  be  drawm  from  by  the  idea  of  NCA  when  it  was  problems  of  urban  life. 

Co.  other  representative  organiza-  fiVst  mentioned  to  him  last  John  F.  Burby,  34,  city  hill 

(It  was  erroneously  reported  tions  and  newspaper  executives.  Winter.  reporter,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 

last  week  in  a  story  on  the  Spokesmen  for  the  newly-  “I  was  intrigued  by  the  under-  Chronicle.  Municipal  govern- 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  formed  company  pointed  out  this  standing  which  the  founders  had  ment  problems, 
and  the  American  Association  of  week  that  participation  and  of  the  intricate  problems  news-  Thomas  L.  Dearmore,  31,  co- 
Newspaper  Representatives  stock  ovTiership  is  open  to  all  papers  face  in  connection  with  editor,  co-publisher,  Baxfer  fill- 
teaming  up  to  sell  national  linage  newspaper  representatives  and  national  advertising  and  with  fefm.  Mountain  Home,  Arkansas, 
that  the  proposed  plan  would  newspapers,  although  it  is  be-  their  plan  to  do  something  about  American  history  and  govern- 
eliminate  the  need  for  News-  lieved,  it  will  be  those  news-  them,”  Mr.  Ruthrauflf  said.  ment. 

paper  Color  Advertising,  Inc.  papers  printing  color  in  major  “Ruthrauflf  &  Ryan  through-  William  G.  Lambert,  39,  re- 


ment. 

William  G.  Lambert,  39,  re- 


This  is  not  true).  markets  that  will  benefit  pri-  out  its  history  was  a  strong  be-  porter,  Portland  Oregonian. 

Mr.  Doig  was  named  chainnan  marily  from  the  sales  efforts  of  Hever  in  newspapers  and  here  Government  and  law. 
of  the  board  of  NCA  and  F.  NCA.  was  a  new  concept  of  newspapers  Neil  V.  McNeil,  31,  Washing- 

Bourne  Ruthrauflf,  who  resigned  “Jt  is  a  fundamental  of  the  as  a  national  medium.  Here  was  loR  correspondent  for  the 
as  senior  vicepresident  of  Ruth-  concept,”  the  announcement  said,  a  possible  central  selling  organ-  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  in 
rauflf  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  in  1957,  was  “that  the  promotion  of  specific  ization  to  which  agency  media  Texas.  Latin  America, 

elected  president.  Messrs.  Me-  packages  selling  newspapers  as  departments  and  plans  boards  John  R.  Murphy,  25,  Atlanta 

Fadden,  Benziger,  and  Fergu-  a  national  medium  for  color  ad-  could  quickly  turn  for  inspira-  correspondent  of  the  Maean 

son  were  named  directors.  vertising  is  the  most  exciting  and  tions,  information  on  readership,  (Ga.)  Telegraph.  State  govern- 

The  plan  for  the  promotion  of  effective  spearhead  with  which  success  stories,  and  actually  sug-  ment  and  regional  problems, 
newspapers  as  a  “basic  national  to  convert  multi-million  dollar  gested  plans  for  the  use  of  Ralph  M.  Otwell,  32,  assi^nt 
medium  for  color  advertising”  appropriations  to  new’spaper  ad-  newspapers  as  a  national  medi-  city  editor,  Chicago  Sun-Tifntt. 


medium  for  color  advertising”  appropriations  to  new’spaper  ad- 
was  developed  out  of  a  two-year  vertising. 

study  and  consultation  with  “With  five  or  six  million  dollar 
leading  newspaper,  advertiser  appropi'iations  being  converted 


and  agency  executives. 


newspapers  as  a  national  medi¬ 
um  for  color  advertising.” 

Mr.  Ruthrauflf  continued: 
“This  is  what  I  had  grown  ac- 


city  editor,  Chicago  Sun-Timtt. 
Economics  and  urban  problems 
Robert  K.  Plumb,  37,  science 
reporter.  New  York  Times.  The 


to  the  use  of  newspapers  in  customed  to  in  my  work  as  ac-  sciences, 


Edmund  J.  Rooney  Jr.,  34 


Nni  ■  terms  of  30  or  40  weekly  inser-  count  supervisor  and  member  of  Edmund  J.  Rooney  jr.,  at 

' ''*  tions  of  color  ads,  the  national  R&R’s  executive  committee,  from  Chicago  Daily  News  reporter. 

According  to  the  announce-  advertiser  will  then  regard  national  magazines,  radio-TV,  State  and  local  government 
ment,  NCA  will  not  be  competi-  newspapers  as  his  basic  medium,  and  from  outdoor.  Both  national  John  G.  Samson,  37,  Associ- 
tive  with  any  sales  organization  and  will  inevitably  expand  his  advertisers  and  agencies  know  a^ted  Press  reporter  in  A^u^ei- 


now  active  on  behalf  of  news-  use  of  newspapers.” 
papers;  will  solicit  cooperation  v  • 

of  all  newspaper  representa-  lork  Office 

tives;  and  has  already  been  as-  Plans  call  for  imme 


that  there  can  be  no  greater  im-  New  Mexico.  Far  East 


pact  on  a  community  than  a  full- 
page  in  a  daily  newspaper. 

New  Opportunities 


The  associates  are: 

Howard  J.  Sochurek,  34,  Time 

tives;  and  nas  already  been  as-  Plans  call  for  immediate  estab-  v  Life  photo^pher,  Mosrow  te- 

sured  of  the  cooperation  of  the  lishment  of  a  New  York  office  reau.  Russian  studies.  Without 

research  and  promotion  facili-  of  NCA,  headed  by  Mr.  Ruth-  “Now  that  it  can  be  had  in  stipend 

ties  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  rauflf,  and  staffed  with  research  color  nationally,  newspapers  38,  parna 

and  promotion  people.  The  sales  have  great  new  opportunities  corr^pon^n  , 

It  w'as  also  emphasized  that  force  will  be  developed  gradu-  to  capture  many  millions  of  new  Times,  New  Delhi, 

there  is  no  contemplation  of  de-  ally.  Negotiations  are  underway  advertising  appropriations  for  Government  and  eronomics. 

veloping  a  “fixed  network,”  and  with  a  prominent  Chicago  ad-  themselves,  but  the  concept  must  Satoshi  Otani,  29,  forei^ 

that  sales  presentations  will  be  vertising  agency  executive  to  be  sold  in  terms  of  comprehen-  „  ^o^^ter,  ^nJcei  ' 

developed  based  on  specific,  but  work  with  Mr,  Ruthrauflf  in  sive  information  in  its  use,  in  Japan.  Russian  ® 

flexible,  packages,  each  designed  organizing  the  New  York  oper-  terms  of  specific  and  flexible  34,  city  eoiw  * 


Shen  Shan,  34,  city  editor 


to  fit  the  marketing  problems  of  ation,  and  then  to  establish  a  packages  designed  to  fit  the  China  News,  Taipei,  laiwan. 

individual  national  advertisers.  Chicago  office.  needs  of  the  advertiser.  • 

NCA  is  to  be  owned  by  news-  Financial  details  of  News-  “These  are  not  just  my  own  p  Dips 

paper  representatives  and  such  paper  Color  Advertising,  Inc.,  personal  conclusions,”  Mr.  Ruth-  waiKcr 

newspapers  that  wish  to  partici-  are  being  worked  out,  and  within  rauff  said,  “but  are  conclusions 

pate  directly  in  the  ownership,  the  next  few  days,  the  four  reached  after  several  months’  Gordon  Walker,  42,  chief 

Formula  under  which  stock  is  newspaper  representative  firms  study  and  consultation  with  Eastern  correspondent  ^ 

available  is  related  to  the  page  that  have  developed  the  plan  many  friends  and  acquaintances  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

cost  of  a  color  page  to  the  total  will  forward  contracts  to  news-  at  the  planning  level  with  na-  of  cancer  here  May  31. 

cost  of  a  color  page  in  all  news-  papers  with  whom  the  plan  has  tional  advertisers  and  agencies.”  joined  the  Monitor  staff  in  193^ 
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U.S.NewspapersNeed 
‘No-Nox’  Sales  Gas 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Has  something  lately  been 
added  to  the  gas  that  powers 
the  selling  of  national  newspaper 
advertising? 

Warner  S.  Shelly,  president, 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  hopes 
and  believes  there  is  a  new  “no¬ 
knocks”  additive.  If  asked  to 
give  it  a  name  he  might  have 
called  it  the  “Charles  T.  Lips¬ 
comb,  Jr.,  formula.” 

The  Right  Man 

“It’s  what  the  newspapers  have 
needed  for  a  long,  long  time,” 
Mr.  Shelly  said.  “Charlie  Lips¬ 
comb  is  the  right  man  for  the 
job.” 

Not  long  ago  the  Bureau  made 
a  presentation  for  the  Ayer  staff. 
Mr.  Shelly  did  not  attend  it.  But, 
afterwards,  Mr.  Lipscomb  came 
to  his  office  and  they  had  a  long 
talk. 

“Mr.  Lipscomb  is  doing  things 
that  have  needed  doing  for 
years,”  Mr.  Shelly  said.  “He’s 
selling  all  newspapers  as  a  na¬ 
tional  medium.  What  I  hope  is 
that  this  united-front  will  put  a 
stop  once  and  for  all  to  destruc¬ 
tive  knock-knock  selling. 

“Newspapers  have  always 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
potent  force  as  an  advertising 
medium.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
look  at  the  volume  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  newspapers  and 
the  sales  results  achieved  by  it 
to  realize  that. 

“But  it  is  true  that  news- 
pai^rs  are  suffering  as  far  as 
national  advertising  is  con- 
wmed.  While  the  total  volume 
has  increased  and  newspapers 
are  getting  more  national  adver¬ 
tising,  the  percentage  share  of 
newspapers  has  decreased  during 
the  past  five  years. 

Theory  on  ‘Why’ 

‘I  have  a  theory  on  why  this 
m  happening.  For  years  news¬ 
papers  have  been  victims  of  the 
^rrt  possible  salesmanship. 
Paring  the  36  years  I  have  been 
m  the  business  I  have  never  seen 
mich  destructive  selling  as  op- 
po^^  to  constructive  selling. 

It  was  the  rule,  not  the  ex¬ 
ception,  and  still  often  happens 
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that  whenever  a  newspaper 
schedule  is  placed  in  local 
markets  the  newspaper  is  not 
getting  their  share  immediately 
start  knocking — ^knocking  their 
opposition  and  so  knocking  all 
newspapers. 

“Despite  what  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  was  doing,  news¬ 
papers  which  thought  they  were 
not  getting  their  ‘share’  or  as 
much  as  they  should  would  go 
to  the  local  sales  manager  or 
distributor  of  the  advertiser. 
They  would  knock  the  other 
paper,  the  choice  the  agency 
had  made.  This  would  spread 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
causing  no  end  of  trouble.  The 
local  advertising  manager  did 
not  know  the  sound  reasons  for 
the  agency  choice,  the  size  of  the 
budget,  or  any  other  number  of 
factors  involved.  These  were  ex¬ 
treme  cases,  to  be  sure.  But  the 
element  of  knocking  was  con¬ 
stant  and  definitely  impeded 
newspaper  progress. 

‘Great  Conviction’ 

“If  we  didn’t  have  a  great  con¬ 
viction  as  to  the  responsiveness 
of  newspaper  advertising,  the 
trouble  that  used  to  arise  and 
still  sometimes  arises  whenever 
we  release  a  newspaper  schedule, 
we,  in  common  with  other  agen¬ 
cies,  might  be  inclined  to  say, 
‘To  Hell  with  newspapers;  all 
they  do  is  cause  trouble.’ 

“Each  type  of  media — news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  television, 
radio  and  outdoor — has  special 
advantages  of  its  own  from  the 
advertiser’s  point  of  view.  Com¬ 
petition  among  types  of  media 
is  fine  insofar  as  it  stimulates 
each  to  improve  what  it  has  to 
offer.  Competition  is  bad  when 
it  reaches  the  point  of  destruc¬ 
tive  criticism. 

“You  can’t  sell  television  by 
attacking  newspapers.  You  can’t 
sell  newspapers  by  attacking  TV. 
Nearly  every  thinking  person  in 
media  and  advertising  recog¬ 
nizes  this.  But  I’d  like  to  add  a 
fact  that  is  often  overlooked: 

“Each  type  of  media  depends, 
for  some  of  its  success,  on  the 
existence  of  all  other  types. 
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“This  may  seem  like  a  radical 
thought  but  it  really  isn’t.  Amer¬ 
ican  business  depends  on  all 
types  of  media.  Take  one  away 
and  business  iteelf  is  hurt.  And 
this  damage  to  business,  if  con¬ 
tinued,  would  be  reflected  in  less 
advertising  rather  than  more  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  remaining  types 
of  media. 

“The  interdependence  of  media 
can  best  be  shown  when  strikes 
shut  off  newspapers  or  radio  or 
television  in  a  city.  It  is  true 
that,  in  these  cases,  the  media 
left  operating  will  temporarily 
get  more  business.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  in  every  instance  the 
loss  of  the  strike-bound  medium 
has  hurt  local  business  and  de¬ 
pressed  sales.  Continued  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  this  would 
be  reflected  in  less  advertising 
for  everybody. 

“Newspapers  should  always  be 
sold  constructively  and  confi¬ 
dently  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  represent  a  vital  and  unique 
and  irreplaceable  means  of  get¬ 
ting  business  messages  to  the 
public.” 

As  “Total  Selling”  or  united 
“no-knock  selling”  grows  in  the 
newspaper  field,  Mr.  Shelly  said 
he  would  like  to  see  it  take  these 
directions: 

3  Directions 

1.  Increased  “incentives”  of¬ 
fered  by  newspapers  for  con¬ 
tinuity  and  for  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

2.  Continued  exploration  of 
the  “newspaper  network”  idea, 
always  set  up  to  permit  adver¬ 
tisers  some  freedom  of  choice. 


3.  Increased  newspaper  re¬ 
search,  both  national  and  local. 

“One  of  the  great  virtues  of 
newspapers  as  an  advertising 
medium  has  always  been  their 
flexibility,”  Mr.  Shelly  continued. 
“That  is  a  desirable  thing  to 
sell.  And  yet  it*  does  come  back 
to  haunt  newspaper  salesmen. 
Repetition,  continuity,  have 
great  advertising  value,  but  ad¬ 
vertisers  think  too  often  of  news¬ 
paper  flexibility  instead  of  news¬ 
paper  continuity. 

“Radio  and  TV  began  selling 
in  13-week  cycles,  providing  this 
continuity.  Both  broadcast  media 
and  magazines  now  give  dis¬ 
counts  for  frequency  and  vol¬ 
ume.  Newspapers  should  do  more 
of  this  than  they  do.” 

Network  Would  Help 

In  regard  to  the  “newspaper 
network”  idea,  Mr.  Shelly  said 
he  liked  it  when  it  was  set  up  by 
Marion  Harper  Sr.,  and  still 
likes  it.  He  pointed  out  that  it 
was  successfully  promoted  for 
rotogravure  and  that  in  a  sense 
the  Sunday  supplements  are  net¬ 
works.  He  said  he  recognized 
that  network  selling  might  re¬ 
quire  additional  commissions  but 
was  certain  it  would  help  news¬ 
papers  in  the  long  run. 

“All  media  can  help  agencies 
and  advertisers  in  the  field  of 
research,”  Mr.  Shelly  said. 
“When  we  pick  newspapers  for 
use  in  a  campaign,  we  are  not 
really  picking  newspapers  at  all, 
but  are  trying  to  select  the  best 
possible  audience  for  the  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Usually  we  want  to  reach 
specific  groups  within  the  total 
audience  reached  by  a  news¬ 
paper.  We  want  to  know  what 
parts  of  the  paper  these  special 
groups  read?  How  much  time  do 
they  spend  on  those  sections? 
How  do  their  reading  habits  dif¬ 
fer  from  day  to  day?  What  effect 
do  big  editions  and  small  edi¬ 
tions  have  on  readership?  Is  it 
true  that  people  devote  extra 
time  to  Monday  editions  in  the 
,  belief  that  they  bring  them  an 
extra  lot  of  fresh  news?  What 
^  are  the  reading  habits  of  men? 
Of  women?  Of  teenagers? 

“We  don’t  have  enough  infor¬ 
mation  along  these  lines,  and 
often  we  have  to  rely  to  a  great 
extent  on  our  own  judgment  and 
on  an  examination  of  the  various 
newspapers. 

r  “We  need  a  lot  more  help  in 
this  field.  If  and  when  we  get 
.  it,  we  can  make  newspaper  ad- 
.  vertising  more  effective.” 
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DISTRIBUTOR  PUNNING  CALENDAR 


for  NORGE  NEWSPAPER  CONTINUITY  1  he  Other  Media 


Don’t  "Bunch”  your  ads . . .  Spread  them  to  sell 


CONTINUITY  CALENDAR  provided  by  Norge  for  distributors  in  help¬ 
ing  them  get  better  soles  results  from  co-op  dealer  ads  in  newspapers. 
Norge  Dealer  Ad  Guide  includes  suggest^  layouts  and  headlines  to 
make  every  ad  exciting. 

Ad  Continuity  Urged 
For  Norge  Dealers 


Chicago 

Importance  of  continuity  in 
newspaper  advertising  is  being 
stressed  by  Norge  Division  of 
Borg-Wamer  Corp.,  in  provid¬ 
ing  distributors  with  a  monthly 
advertising  chart  (see  cut)  and 
suggested  ad  layouts  for  Norge 
dealer  co-op  newspaper  ads. 

“In  boxing,  a  fighter  must  hit 
his  opponent  again  and  again 
before  he  is  declared  the  win¬ 
ner — very  seldom  does  there  oc¬ 
cur  a  one-blow  knockout  deci¬ 
sion,”  says  Walter  C.  Fisher, 
Norge  director  of  marketing,  in 
alerting  distributors  to  the  con¬ 
tinuity  program.  “The  same 
strategy  is  true  in  advertising.” 

Mr.  Fisher  defined  continuity 
in  a  given  market  to  be  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  one  500-line  ad  per  week 
in  the  leading  newspaper.  The 
Norge  Newspaper  Continuity 
Chart,  however,  is  set  up  to  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  newspapers  up 
to  seven  days  a  week. 

“There  exists  a  mistaken  idea 
that  sporadic  blasting  of  three 
or  four  ads  simultaneously,  over 
key  dealer  signatures,  will  re¬ 
sult  in  peak  sales,”  noted  Mr. 
Fisher.  “Not  only  is  this  not 
true,  it  is  fantastically  expen¬ 
sive,  the  co-op  fund  doesn't  exist 
that  could  accomplish  a  pro¬ 
gram  based  on  broad-side  con¬ 
centration. 

“To  be  really  effective,  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  schedule 
should  be  planned  well  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  reviewed  daily.  Major 
department  stores  and  big-vol¬ 
ume  retailers  agrree  that  adver¬ 
tising  planning  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  their  business, 
subject  to  constant  supervision.” 

Mr.  Fisher  urged  distributors 
to  make  certain  their  retailers 
commit  themselves  far  enough 
in  advance  so  that  there  is  a 
staggered  schedule  of  Norge  ads. 
“Your  monthly  chart  should  be 
reviewed  weekly  with  your 


Norge  salesmen,  to  keep  them 
aware  of  the  products  being 
pushed,”  said  Mr.  Fisher.  “In 
regard  to  suggested  ad  layouts, 
these  represent  tested  and 
proven  advertising  approaches 
that  may  be  subject  to  revision 
in  individual  markets  to  meet 
varying  marketing  factors.” 

Mr.  Fi.sher  outlined  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basic  facts  for  distribu¬ 
tors  and  dealers  to  keep  in  mind 
in  planning  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  continuity  programs: 

1.  Choose  the  newspaper  that 
has  been  proved  to  do  the  best 
job  according  to  your  needs. 

2.  Schedule  your  advertising 
to  appear  on  the  days  that  re¬ 
tailers  w’ill  be  open  for  night 
shopping.  These  days  are  usual¬ 
ly  the  best  traffic  days. 

3.  Give  thought  to  choosing 
the  products  to  be  advertised. 
Concentrated  advertising  of  a 
single  product  is  effective  when 
introducing  a  new  and  exciting 
concept  such  as  the  CS-911  re¬ 
frigerator.  However,  to  estab¬ 
lish  continuity  through  dealer 
advertising,  it  stands  to  rea.son 
that  advertising  a  cross  section 
of  Norge  products  in  any  given 
ad  will  unquestionably  provide 
better  results. 

4.  Seek  constantly  to  create 
the  atmosphere  of  an  event  in 
every  ad.  .  .  .  Make  it  clear 
that  the  products  are  for  sale. 
.  .  .  Past  masters  of  this  art 
is  the  Sears,  Roebuck  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  regards  event  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  also  in  motivating  om¬ 
nibus  advertising. 

• 

Ramond  Joins  ARF 

Charles  K.  Ramond,  formerly 
manager  of  advertising  research, 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
Inc.,  will  join  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  as 
technical  director,  effective  June 
22. 


‘SELECT-A-MARKET’ — Saturday  Evening  Post  offering  “Select 
A-Market”  program  said  to  permit  regional  advertisers  to  use  Post. 
Also,  advertiser  with  national  distribution,  but  with  limited  volume, 
can  buy  either  two  million  or  four  million  of  Post’s  six  million  circu 
lation.  Plan  offers  seven  basic  advertising  “networks:”  national, 
regional,  multi-ad  plan,  standard  split-runs,  custom-made  split  rum. 
subscription/newsstand  copies,  and  Canadian  split  runs. 

*  »  * 

‘AD-BAGS’  BACK — National  Bag  Advertising,  Inc.,  Clenside,  Pa„ 
which  started  selling  “Ad-Bags”  in  1947  and  stopped,  is  being  re 
activated. 

« 

HEARS!  CORP.  BUYS  AVON  BOOKS— Hearst  Corp.  has  pur 
chased  20-year  old  Avon  pocket-size  books  and  other  titles  from 
Avon  Publications,  Inc.  New  acquisition  will  operate  as  Avon  dhi- 
sion  of  Hearst  Magazines,  whose  circulation  division  has  been  dis¬ 
tributing  Avon  books  for  past  seven  years. 

*  *  * 

MEDL\  INVESTMENTS — Media  Investments  Co.,  Hollywood 
Calif.,  has  been  organized  by  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates  to  specialize 
in  serving  needs  of  investors  buying  and  selling  media  stocks.  Media 
means  radio- TV,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  magazines  and  all 
allied  businesses. 

*  *  * 

SALES  IMPACT  OF  MUSIC — Continuing  Study  of  the  Sale- 
Impact  of  Music  in  Commercials  being  released  in  monthly  report- 
by  Plandome  Productions,  creative  music  producing  firm,  which  re¬ 
ports  that  use  of  originally-scored  music  for  radio-TV  commerrial- 
has  increased  over  last  year. 

SOME  BABY — Pocket  Books.  Inc.,  has  affiliated  with  Baby  Post. 
Inc.,  to  form  The  Baby  and  Child  Group,  a  combination  of  two 
monthly  magazines,  an  annual,  and  four  best-selling  Pocket  Books 
with  9,(){)0,()()0  annual  circulation  in  the  baby  field. 

*  *  * 

TV  COMMERCIALS  TESTED— Center  for  Research  in  Market 
ing.  Inc.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  offering  agencies  and  advertisers  audio¬ 
visual  technique  for  testing  TV  commercials  from  story  boards. 

*  *  * 

4  SIGN  FTC  CONSENT  ORDER— Four  affiliated  New  York 
concerns  have  signed  FTC  order  to  stop  selling  advertising  promo¬ 
tional  plans  to  radio-TV  stations  and  merchants  through  misrepre 
sentation,  and  to  discontinue  endorsing  checks  made  payable  to 
stations  without  authority.  Familiar  method  of  advertiser-station 
deals  was  used  with  promotor  collecting  for  time  on  air.  shannf 
receipts  with  station  and  promising  free  trips  to  Las  Vegas.  FBI 
found  promoters  didn’t  perform  as  represented. 

*  •*  ■» 

HIGH  TV  MOVIE  RATING— F.  and  M.  Schaefer  Brewing  Co¬ 
on  May  23  sponsored  special  105-minute  showing  of  multi-.^cadem' 
Award  winning  movie,  “It  Happened  One  Night”  on  WCBS-T\ 
at  11:15  p.m.,  and  held  its  commercial  interruptions  to  four,  averag¬ 
ing  75  seconds  each.  Movie,  released  to  TV  by  Screen  Gems  Inc.- 
scored  21.3  average  Arbitron  rating,  with  70.3  share  of  metropolitan 
New  York  audience.  Movie  was  seen  bv  an  average  1.032.260  homes- 

MAGAZINE  LIQUOR  ADS  UP  6.4%— Expenditures  for  maga 
zine  liquor  advertising  in  ’58  up  6.4%  over  ’57,  according  to  stud' 
made  for  Newsweek  magazine  by  (lllark  Gavin  Associates.  Mom 
money  was  spent  advertising  bourbon  in  magazines  than  for  an' 
other  type  liquor.  Bourbon  accounted  for  24.9%,  $8,192,683  of  total 
liquor  expenditures  of  $32,927,052  in  magazines.  Six  magaanes  ac¬ 
counted  for  56.1%  of  liquor  ad  pages  in  ’58.  They  were,  in  order 
of  volume:  New  Yorker,  Newsweek,  Life,  Sports  Illustrated,  Tim'- 
and  Cue. 

-»  -»  * 

MAGAZINE  ROUNDUP — American  Home  mailing  to 
and  manufacturers  on  its  home-building  program  notes  that  jW 
full-page  newspaper  ads  were  run  in  four  months  as  part  of  dealer- 
distributor  tie-ins — 400.000  lines  of  local  promotion.  .  .  . 
whose  July  issue  closed  with  49%  more  display  linage  than 
of  ’.58.  is  launching  special  fall  beauty  promotion  in  1.000  chain 
stores  starting  last  week  in  August. 
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Jet  Pull  in  Big  Ads  For  Non- Jet  KLM 


It  looked  rather  desperate  for 
those  non- jet  trans- Atlantic  air 
lines  facing  jet  competition  this 
year. 

But  take  the  case  of  KLM, 
Royal  Dutch  Air  Line,  world’s 
oldest  air  carrier.  It  found  some 
jet  pull  in  dominant  newspaper 
ads  placed  in  newspapers  for 
them  by  Erwin-Wasey,  Ruth- 
rauff  and  Ryan. 

An  eight-column  streamer,  for 
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instance,  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  to  be  broken  in  the 
middle  by  the  fold  played  up 
the  JIO  or  $15  per  day  economy 
of  a  vacation  in  Eui-ope.  A  cou¬ 
pon  cried  for  immediate  action 
from  readers,  and,  accoi’ding  to 
officials  of  the  line  had  “jet  pull.” 

Presentation.  Pay-Off 

Strangely  enough  there  was 
nothing  particularly  new  in  the 
economical  bait.  The  tour  was 
one  in  KLM  files  for  some  time. 
Other  lines  had  also  used  it. 


The  way  it  was  presented  proved 
the  pay-off. 

The  dollar  figures  were  cut¬ 
out  of  well-known  yet  al¬ 
ways  alluring  landmark  photos 
— the  Eiffel  Tower  of  Paris,  the 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  an  old 
Dutch  windmill,  a  Venitian  gon¬ 
dola  and  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s 
Rome. 

“That’s  All  It  Costs  to  Stay 
in  Europe”  became  the  tie-in 
line  that  continued:  .  .  .  “All 
Europe  is  your  playground.  And 
with  59  cities  to  visit,  your  choice 
of  tours  is  almost  unlimited! 
You’ll  see  the  sights  you’ve  heard 
about,  and  plenty  you  haven’t — 
all  for  the  price  of  an  at-home 
vacation.  Your  non-stop  KLM 
flight  from  New  York  to  Europe 
is  budget  priced,  too:  visit  6 
European  cities  for  just  $468.60 
round  trip.  For  complete  details 
of  these  and  many  other  KLM 
tours  available,  mail  the  coupon.” 

This  2400-line  ad  was  followed 
by  a  330-liner — a  one-two-punch 
— in  the  newspapers  of  14  cities 
of  the  26  in  which  KLM  has 
offices  in  this  country. 

This  program  will  be  expanded 
considerably  in  the  near  future, 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told 
this  week.  This  coming  year 
there  should  be  a  heavy  increase 
in  KLM’s  ad  appropriation  with 
an  overwhelming  percentage 
going  into  newspapers. 

Peak  season  comes  in  June. 
Then  KLM  will  have  31  flights 
a  week  to  Europe,  14  of  them 
non-stop.  From  New  York  to 
Amsterdam,  KLM  out  of  Holland 
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fans  out  all  over  Europe  reach¬ 
ing  more  major  cities  than  any 
other  air  line.  It  also  serves 
parts  of  South  America,  Africa, 
Japan  and  Australia. 

Now  flying  DC-8’s  and  DC- 
7-C’s,  the  line  will  have  its  jets 
in  1960.  Meanwhile,  it  is  making 
the  most  of  the  assets  it  does 
possess.  Even  without  jets,  it 
expects  to  keep  up  with  the  in¬ 
dustry  load  factor,  or  well  ahead 
of  last  year  during  the  peak. 
Right  now  the  trend  is  healthy. 

Paul  Gideonse,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  sales  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  watching  traffic  figures 
closely. 

Take  the  week  ending  March 
21  for  the  economy  class,  in 
which  two-thirds  of  all  traffic 
is  centered.  Naturally  Pan- 
American,  with  its  jets  cornered, 
a  79%  load  factor.  But  KLM 
had  60%,  topping  BOAC’s  54%, 
Sabena’s  53%,  and  Alitalia’s 
51%. 


What’s  needed  is  the  projected 
increase  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  those  in  charge  are 
agreed,  with  continuation  of  the 
dominant-space  campaign  that 
pulls  coupons  with  jet  power. 

E-W,R&R  took  over  the  ac¬ 
count  last  April  28.  Mr.  Gideonse 
and  Hans  C.  A.  Fischer,  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  KLM  in  this 
country,  worked  with  John  M. 
Keavey,  the  agency’s  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  account  executive  in 
charge.  Lou  di Joseph  is  the 
agency  art  director.  Warren 
Donahue,  vicepresident  and  copy 
director,  with  Don  McKechmie, 
copywriter,  put  the  power-juice 
into  the  ad  wordage. 

In  addition  to  newspapers, 
KLM  uses  radio  extensively  and 
some  TV  supplementary  spots  of 
one  minute,  20-seconds  and  10- 
seconds  duration.  But  the  im¬ 
portant  contribution  was  the 
jump  from  small  to  dominant 
space  in  dailies. 


m 


Increased  Ad 
Budgets  Seen 
By  Retailers 

More  than  three  quarters  of 
the  retailers  included  in  a  na¬ 
tionwide  survey  expect  their 
swnmer  business  to  top  last 
year,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA.  Seventy- 
eight  percent  of  the  retailers  are 
looking  for  increases,  20%  ex¬ 
pect  no  change,  and  2%  antici¬ 
pate  a  drop  in  summer  business. 

In  releasing  results  of  the 
survey,  Edward  H.  Burgeson, 
•etail  vicepresident  of  the  Bu- 
said:  “Of  particular  sig¬ 
nificance  is  the  number  of  re- 
toilers  who  plan  to  use  Outdoor 
Living — the  theme  of  the  news- 
^Per  industry’s  third  seasonal 
Total  Selling’  promotion  —  to 

i  spearhead  their  own  stores’  pro¬ 
motions.  Ninety-one  percent  plan 
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to  use  Outdoor  Living  either  as 
the  dominant  theme  or  as  a 
supplementary  theme  in  their 
advertising  this  summer.” 

The  survey  was  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  through  its  member 
daily  newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  and  covered  239  re¬ 
tailers  in  79  markets  of  all  sizes. 

One-quarter  of  the  retailers 
are  planning  to  increase  their 
advertising  budgets  an  average 
of  5%,  while  65%  will  maintain 
their  summer  ad  budgets  at  last 
year’s  level.  Ten  percent  expect 
to  decrease  their  summer  adver¬ 
tising  budget. 

Newspapers  continue  to  be  the 
retailers’  number  one  advertising 
medium — 72%  of  the  stores  sur¬ 
veyed  plan  to  invest  80%  or 
more  of  their  summer  adver¬ 
tising  budget  in  newspapers. 
Fifty-seven  percent  of  merchants 
in  the  Bureau  study  will  allocate 
at  least  nine-tenths  of  their  ad 
budget  to  newspapers.  One-fifth 
of  the  retailers  are  planning  to 
advertise  exclusively  in  news¬ 
papers  this  Summer. 
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Gilbey’s  Boosts  Ads 
In  Papers  2 : 1 

For  the  summer,  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  Gilbey’s  Vodka 
advertising  of  almost  two-to-one 
in  local  newspaper  insertions 
over  last  year,  it  was  announced 
by  Alynn  Shilling,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  for  National 
Distillers. 

This  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
Life  schedule  of  four  full  pages, 
three  of  which  will  appear  on 
inside  covers  during  May  to 
August,  he  said. 

Ad  copy  will  couple  Gilbey’s 
Vodka  with  its  big-volume  name¬ 
sake,  Gilbey’s  Gin,  to  present  a 
sales  story  with  added  impact 
and  greater  frequency. 

In  addition  to  the  dual-prod¬ 
uct  advertising,  Gilbey’s  Gin 
will  be  featured  frequently  in 
single-product  ads  in  Life,  Time, 
Newsweek,  the  New  Yorker, 
Sports  Illiistrated  and  Ebony, 
as  well  as  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country. 


N.Y.  Life  Promotes 
Abbott  in  PR  Role 

The  promotion  of  John  M.  K. 
Abbott  from  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  to  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  the  public  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  been  announced. 

Mr,  Abbott  joined  New  York 
Life  in  1946  after  four  years 
as  manager  of  public  relations 
for  Remington  Arms  Company. 
He  previously  had  complete  16 
years  with  a  New  York  public 
relations  and  fund-raising  firm, 
where  he  became  a  vicepresident 
and  director.  He  also  served  the 
New  York  Times. 

• 

Chris  Cross  A  Proxy 

Christopher  Cross,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  promotion  for  Grey 
Advertising  Agency,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  president  of 
Pan-American  Public  Relations, 
Ltd.,  effective  July  6. 
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Relin  Starts 
PR  For  Cuba 
With  Survey 

Bernard  Relin  &  Associates, 
Inc.  has  started  a  year’s  $72,000 
(plus  expenses)  public  relations 
program  for  the  Cuban  govern¬ 
ment  by  launching  a  depth  sur¬ 
vey  of  American  public  opinion 
toward  Dr.  Fidel  Castro  and  the 
island  republic.  It  should  be 
finished  for  release  the  end  of 
June,  William  T.  Bostelman, 
president,  said  this  week. 

The  contract  includes  helping 
to  select  a  U.  S.  advertising 
agency  to  place  a  tourism  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  Relin  firm  has  registered 
as  a  foreign  agent  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice.  Mr.  Bostel¬ 
man  said  that  “if  interests  of 
the  Cuban  government  should 
become  noncompatible  with  those 
of  the  U.  S.  we  would  immedi¬ 
ately  disassociate  ourselves  from 
the  account.” 

Bernard  Relin,  chairman  of 
the  firm,  handled  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Carlos  Prio  govern¬ 
ment  in  Cuba  from  1948  to 
1962.  When  Batista  assumed 
control  Mr.  Relin  moved  out, 
immediately,  according  to  Mr. 
Bostelman. 

The  firm  was  one  of  15  making 
presentations  for  the  account. 
Mr.  Bostelman  said.  The  Relin 
firm  served  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity  prior  to  and  during  Dr. 
Castro’s  recent  visit  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  Bostelman  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  Dr.  Castro  and 
other  government  officers  hold 
weddy  press  conferences. 

“We  want  to  open  the  window 
and  let  the  truth  out,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Bostelman  is  a  graduate 
cum  laude  from  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  served  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  public  relations  di¬ 
vision  after  serving  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  II. 

Relin  accounts  include  Pepsi 
Cola.  (Mr.  Relin  is  president 
of  Pepsi  Cola  United  Bottlers), 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  John 
A.  Roebling  Corp.  and  Tishman 
Realty  &  Construction  Co. 

• 

Supplement  for  Movie 

Columbia  Pictures  Corp.  used 
a  16-page  roto  supplemement  in 
the  May  24  New  York  Sunday 
Times  to  promote  its  new  film, 
“They  Come  To  Cordura.”  Back 
page  featured  a  two-color  and 
black  ad.  Full-color  was  used 
editorially  on  four  inside  pages. 


Total  Selling  Proves 
Jeweler’s  Best  Friend 

At  least  one  lapel  button  in 
the  newspaper  industry’s  Total 
Selling  campaign  bears  a  genu¬ 
ine  diamond.  C.  R.  Hankins,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  salesman  for  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telegram  wears  it. 
He  was  given  the  button  as  the 
result  of  a  Total  Selling  job  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word. 

As  an  additional  sales  tool  to 
those  already  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
a  special  sales  presentation  di¬ 
rected  at  radio  was  prepared 
by  the  paper’s  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  This  presentation  “The 
Pig  in  the  Poke,”  was  presented 
to  executives  of  Lawson’s,  a  local 
jewelry  store  owned  by  Mills 
Jewelers,  Inc.,  an  organization 
with  stores  in  Ventura  and 
Pasadena,  Calif,  and  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  store  executives  were 
about  to  purchase  considerable 
time  on  a  local  radio  station. 
As  a  result  of  the  sales  story, 
they  did  not  buy  any  time  on 
the  station.  Soon  after,  the  store 
manager  asked  to  borrow  the 
Total  Selling  lapel  button  which 
Mr.  Hankins  w^as  wearing.  The 
jeweler  returned  it  to  him  the 
next  day  set  with  a  genuine  dia¬ 
mond  in  appreciation  of  the  ra¬ 
dio-time  money  saved. 

• 

Salesman  SeUs  Poppy 
Page  10th  Year  in  Row 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

For  the  10th  consecutive  year, 
Ronald  Putnam,  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Post- Journal,  has  sold 
a  full-page  ad  for  the  sale  of 
Memorial  Day  popies  sponsored 
by  John  W.  Tiffany  Post  No.  53 
of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

According  to  J.  R.  Greenaway, 
Post-Journal  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Mr.  Putnam  secured  67 
signatures  for  the  page  which 
was  run  May  20.  He  added  that 
Mr.  Putnam  also  turned  in 
space  for  each  of  his  50  active 
accounts  during  the  month  of 
April. 

• 

John  F.  Hardesty 
Joins  Media  Brokers 

San  Francisco 

John  F.  Hardesty,  former 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Radio  Advertising  Bureau., 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  become  vice- 
president  of  Hamilton-Lewis  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  media  brokers. 

Mr.  Hardesty  will  handle  the 
sale  of  newspaper,  radio  and 
television  properties  in  the  West¬ 
ern  states,  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
from  offices  at  111  Sutter  St. 
here,  it  was  announced  by  Ray 
V.  Hamilton,  president. 


Space  Buyer, ,,F,Y, I. 

INVESTORS — Iowa  residents  invested  $33.7  million  in  mutual 
fund  shares  last  year  (23%  more  than  in  1957),  says  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  in  a  report  on  Iowa’s  Expanding  Economy. 
PS^Department  store  sales  up  5%  in  first  quarter. 

*  *  * 

MARKET  COST — National  advertiser  can  run  SOO-line  copy  13 
times  in  43  New  England  dailies  for  a  total  cost  of  $51,226.  A  50- 
line  ad  on  same  schedule  can  be  had  for  $5,179.  Interesting  fre¬ 
quency  figures  are  given  in  a  folder  which  Tony  Galvin  of  the  New 
England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau  offers. 

*  *  * 

WEEKLY  AVERAGE — The  8,287  weekly  newspapers  listed  in 
WNR  Directory  have  an  average  circulation  of  2,436  per  news¬ 
paper.  Total  estimated  readership  is  80  million.  Quite  a  few  now 
offer  ROP  color. 

*  *  « 

COME-SEE  TOUR — San  Francisco  Chronicle’s  11th  annual  mar¬ 
ket  tour  for  25  advertising  and  agency  people  from  the  East  begins 
June  17.  Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  Walker  arranges  it  for  Lynn  Gamble, 
ad  director. 

«  «  « 

YOUNG  FOLKS — Letters  written  by  children  to  the  Redwood 
City  (Calif.)  Tribune  result  in  the  selection  of  the  city’s  Mother  of 
the  Year.  Mrs.  David  Jarvis  won  the  title  this  time  on  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  her  daughter,  Elaine,  10. 

*  *  * 

IT’s  OUT! — Some  5,000  copies  of  the  14th  Annual  Consolidated 
(Consumer  Analysis,  covering  21  major  newspaper  markets,  includ¬ 
ing  Honolulu,  is  on  the  way  to  agencies.  The  136-page  report  gives 
data  on  125  subjects  and  a  three-year  trend  in  product  use. 

*  *  * 

KEEPING  PACE — The  panel  of  stores  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  Grocery  Inventory  has  been  realigned  for  the  second  time 
in  six  years.  Jacques  Caldwell,  manager  of  general  advertising,  says 
this  one  shows  that  supermarkets  doing  $300,000  or  more  in  annual 
volume  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  market’s  grocery  sales,  but 
represent  only  11%  of  grocery  stores.  Six  years  ago  only  6%  of 
the  stores  did  over  $300,000  business  and  they  accounted  for  half 
of  the  volume. 

«  «  * 

WANNA  GO  INTO  ORBIT? — Sunday  Oklahoman  in  Oklahoma 
City  changed  the  name  of  its  Magazine  to  Orbit  and  started  a  drive 
to  add  10,000  circulation. 

*  *  * 

HOW  MANY  GOT  THE  MESSAGE?— Eight  gals  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  ad  phoneroom  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette 
made  936  calls  on  Thursday,  April  9,  between  7  and  10  p  m.  and 
found  only  15%  of  respondents  able  to  identify  sponsor  of  TV  show 
they  were  watching.  Some  comments:  “I’m  reading  the  paper”  .  . - 
“I  don’t  know  the  sponsor,  they  have  too  many”  .  .  .  “My  hearing 
is  bad”  ...  “I  don’t  care”  .  .  .  “My  set’s  not  working”  .  .  .  “You 
woke  me  up.”  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  has  report  on  survey. 

*  «  * 

MANY  FOR  TENNIS— Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Evening  Minor 
News  will  make  quite  a  racket  when  it  sponsors  its  first  tennis 
clinic  June  6.  With  pro  champ  Jack  Kramer  as  MC,  the  teachers 
will  be  Pancho  Gonzales,  Lew  Hoad,  Frank  Sedgman,  Tony  Tra- 
bert,  Ken  Rosewall,  Pancho  Segura,  Ashley  Cooper  and  Mai  Ander¬ 
son.  And  it’s  all  free  to  the  public !  Only  a  newspaper  could  organize 
an  event  such  as  this. 

*  *  * 

GROCERY  INDUSTRY  STUDY— This  Week  Magazine’s  8th 
Biennial  Grocery  Study,  entitled  “The  Big  Challenge  in  Food  Mar¬ 
keting,”  serves  a  full  course  meal  for  thought.  “There  is  unmistM* 
able  evidence,”  says  Raymond  T.  Bailey,  manager  of  This  Weeks 
Grocery  Marketing  Division,  “that  the  public  brand  has  got  to  ge' 
its  story  across  to  both  retailers  and  consumers  in  a  more  effective 
fashion.”  It  must  be  recognized,  the  Study  indicates,  that  as  far  ** 
distributors  are  concerned,  the  private  label  is  here  to  stay,  bu 
even  so,  the  public  brand  can  make  a  far  better  cause  for 
than  is  commonly  appreciated  even  by  some  manufacturers.  ID 
Study  covers  43  chains. 
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WHATEVER  YOU  SELL  YOU  CAN 

SELL  MORE  OF  IT  IN  THE  Plain  Dealer  Market 

THAN  IN  ANY  ONE  OF  36  ENTIRE  STATES 


THE  ONLY  CLEVELAND 
NEWSPAPER  THAT  SELLS 
THE  CITY  AND 
26  ADJACENT  COUNTIES 


*Akron/  Canton  and  Youngstown’s  Counties  ore  not  Included  in  above  Sales. 

The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 

JUpuunttd  by  Crtsmtr  &  Wotdwari,  Inc.,  Jftu  Yerk,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Lot  Angeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Melwork. 
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RETAIL  SALES  IN 

CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT 

COUNTIES 

COMMODITY 

CLEVELAND 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 
(000) 

U  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Sales 

$2,183,389 

$1,816,558 

$3,999,947 

Retail  Food  Sales 

580,592 

479,486 

1,060,078 

Retail  Drug  Sales 

85,464 

51,380 

136,844 

Automotive 

353,778 

337,921 

691,699 

Gas  Stations 

145,825 

165,980 

311,805 

1  Furniture,  Household  Appliances  113,896 

91,658 

205,554 

1  (Source.  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  JO,  i9S9)  \ 
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PR,  Not  Mirrors,  Aided  Truckers’  Image 


By  W  alter  W.  Belson, 

Director  of  Public  Relations 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Results  Obvious 


for  heroic  assistance  to  other  the  gentlemen  of  the  highway." 

While  the  adult  public  was 
New  Problem  informed  through  adver¬ 

tisements,  speeches  by  industry 
Following  the  war,  the  ATA  officials  and  publications,  ATA 


American  trucking  industry.  the  drivers.  “Sights  on  Safety" 
By  1949,  just  10  years  after  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable  tool 
the  start  of  the  PR  fund,  truck  to  increase  safety  awareness, 
operators  were  contributing  Drivers  with  no-accident  records 
Into  the  national  headquarters  These  aims  were  embodied  in  $605,000,  three  times  the  original  are  given  points  monthly  which 
of  the  trucking  industry  in  a  policy  which  has  consistently  outlay.  By  1953  it  had  risen  to  can  be  cashed  in  on  gifts  for 
Washington,  D.  C.  came  hun-  guided  the  industry’s  efforts.  The  $1,116,800.  Last  year  the  ag-  all  members  of  the  family.  It 
dreds  of  letters  a  year  express-  objectives  are:  greg^te  of  support  for  a  broad  has  served  to  create  a  family 

ing  the  gratitude  of  motorists  for  “To  earn,  develop  and  retain  range  of  activities  generally  re-  interest  in  father’s  driving 
the  help  they  have  received  from  the  confidence  of  the  American  lated  to  public  relations  projects  ability, 
ti-uck  drivers  in  highway  emer-  people  in  highway  transporta-  and  advertising  reached  $1,368,- 
gencies.  They  run  the  gamut  tion.  To  establish  as  a  matter  of  780. 
from  thanks  for  being  pulled  common  knowledge,  that  all  Even  prior  to  World  War  II,  The  results  of  such  programs 
out  of  ditches  to  emotional  praise  motor  carriers,  common,  con-  the  value  of  the  courtesy  and  were  obvious.  The  drivers  had 
for  drivers  whose  courage,  quick  tract  and  private  perform  an  in-  safety  programs  began  to  show'  developed  pride  in  being  a  “pro- 
thinking  or  first  aid  knowledge  dispensable  and  irreplaceable  up  statistically.  In  1941  while  fessional,”  and  the  public  was 
has  saved  lives.  service  of  primary  importance  the  passenger  car  accident  recognizing  them  for  their  cor- 

This  is  a  marked  change  from  to  every  citizen;  that  they  util-  record  reached  a  new  peak,  the  tributions  to  safety  and  courtesy, 
the  circumstances  of  20  to  25  ize  an  expendable  highway  sys-  truck  accident  rate  fell  to  an  The  industry  was  particularly 
years  ago  when  the  truck  driver,  tern  which  they  support  by  ample  all-time  low.  Several  drivers  had  proud  when  Emily  Post,  in  her 
with  some  justification,  was  re-  taxation  and  that  they  operate  already  been  promoted  nationally  book,  “Motor  Manners”  acknowl- 
garded  as  a  burly,  rough,  tough  over  these  highways  in  a  safe  as  winners  of  the  “Pro  Meritis,”  edged  that  she  was  fond  of  truck 
character,  completely  disinter-  and  courteous  fashion  and  with-  an  award  to  recognize  drivers  drivero  because  they  are  “truly 
ested  in  his  fellow  traveler  and  out  damage  to  them.” 

more  likely  than  not  to  be  throw'-  There  has  been  no  deviation  motorists, 
ing  his  truck  weight  around.  from  this  goal  over  the  years 
The  change  was  not  effected  and  the  ATA  public  relations 

with  mirrors.  department  still  operates  under  _ _ _ _  _  _ _  _  _  _ ^ 

Recognition  of  the  truck  driver  the  same  mandate  from  the  in-  public  relations  program  began  realized  there  was  a  younger 
as  a  gentleman  of  the  highway  dustry.  spread  out  like  a  branching  public  that  had  to  be  reached, 

is  a  proud  accomplishment  of  Much  of  the  early  efforts  to  i-ural  road.  It  continued  pro-  It  established  in  1952  a  Na- 
the  broad  public  relations  accomplish  the  aims  of  the  jwlicy  rnoting  the  driver  and  safety  tional  Committee  on  Education 

gram  which  has  been  paving  the  were  centered  around  gaining  ^nd  reinforced  its  efforts  to  to  disseminate  infonnation  to 
way  for  public  acceptance  of  the  respectability  for  the  much-  acquaint  people  with  the  value  primary  and  secondary  schools 
trucking  industry  since  the  maligned  truck  driver  and,  at  of  industry  to  the  American  as  well  as  colleges  and  univer- 
1930  s.  the  same  time,  gaining  the  good  economy.  But  the  industry  was  sities.  The  Committee  staff  has 

The  Obiectives  "  motoring  public  by  also  facing  a  new  problem.  The  developed  teaching  aids,  class 

encouraging  courtesy  and  safety,  trucking  youngster  in  the  trans-  work  kits  and  career  guides  for 
Shortly  after  the  formation  From  the  start,  it  was  recognized  portation  field  was  gaining  ma-  youngsters  interested  in  making 
in  1933  of  the  American  Truck-  that  public  opinion  of  trucks  and  turity  and  the  impact  was  being  motor  transportation  a  life’s 
ing  Associations  as  a  national  trucking  is  formed  out  on  the  fgjt  by  its  competitors.  It  be-  work. 

organization  to  represent  the  in-  strrets  and  highways  of  the  came  more  essential  than  ever  \  show  and  a  magic  act 

dustry,  truck  operators  recog-  nation.  for  tinicking  to  have  an  under-  also  are  being  used  to  sell  safety 

nized  the  need  for  public  rela-  Next  September  the  National  standing  public  if  it  was  to  de-  to  school  children.  Since  1953. 

tions  activities.  While  there  were  Truck  Roadeo  will  be  held  in  fend  itself  against  public  attacks  Officer  Pressley’s  Safety  Circus 

only  a  scant  3  million  tnicks  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  site  of  the  by  a  financially  superior  rival,  bas  been  putting  his  eight  dogs 

operating  then  (compared  with  first  Roadeo  back  in  1939.  This  ATA  ads  in  national  media  through  hoops  throughout  the 
the  nearly  11  million  today),  it  unique  contest  for  truck  drivers,  continued  to  stress  the  value  of  country  to  carry  a  safety  mes- 
was  obvious  that  the  industry  first  conceived  by  John  V.  Lawr-  trucking  to  the  Nation’s  expand-  sage  to  the  elementary  school 
needed  to  acquaint  the  public  ence,  managing  director  of  ATA,  ing  economy.  The  general  po.st  children.  In  1958  this  Charlotte, 
with  the  business  to  gam  its  and  Morris  Glazer,  editor  and  war  business  increase  along  w'ith  N.  C.  police-officer  turned-show- 
undei standing.  publisher  of  the  industry’s  week-  the  growing  trend  towards  plant  man  played  before  186,838  stu- 

ly  newspaper.  Transport  Topics,  relocation  and  suburban  living  dents  in  309  grade  schools.  Their 

has  been  a  top  drawing  card.  were  giving  new  meaning  to  big  brothers  and  sisters  are  en- 

Fipst  Ad  tiTick  service  and  its  flexibility,  tertained  and  informed  by  Sgt. 

The  e.ssentiality  of  trucking  is  Carl  Pike,  of  the  Kent  (^unty 

The  same  year,  the  young  in-  well  described  in  a  motto  adopted  Sheriff’s  Depai'tment,  Michigan, 

dustry  made  its  debut  as  a  na-  by  ATA — “If  You’ve  Got  It,  A  A  ma.ster  magician  and  clever 

tional  advertiser.  Its  sponsor  was  Truck  Brought  It.”  safety  salesman.  Sgt.  Pike,  who 

Harvey  Freuhauf,  then  presi-  in  1948  additional  attention  began  with  ATA  in  1953,  last 
dent  of  Freuhauf  Trailers,  who  was  given  to  the  attitudes  of  the  year  appeared  before  223,565 

contributed  the  $9,000  for  an  ad  public  towards  trucks  on  the  students  in  305  high  schools, 

in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  road,  through  the  National  A  broad  public  relations  pro- 
The  success  of  the  Roadeo  Courtesy  and  Safety  Program,  gram  must  also  include  the  cn- 

and  the  popularity  of  the  first  It  includes  state  and  national  couragement  of  better  service 

ad  left  the  industry  with  a  new  Driver  of  the  Year  Awards  to  for  those  the  industry  services, 

awareness  of  public  relations.  It  recognize  drivers  for  heroism  The  ATA  Customer  Relations 

responded  by  contributing  $259,-  and  safety  records,  driver  selec-  Council  was  established  in  1946 

000  to  a  new  ATA  public  rela-  tion  and  training  programs,  a  to  aid  the  motor  carrier  sales- 

tions  fund  in  its  first  year.  national  safety  contest  for  truck  better  serve  the  shipper 

From  this  start  in  1939,  the  ^ee^s  and  a  monthly  distribution  Coungji  composed  of  sales 

ATA  public  relations  program  of  safety  tips,  posters,  news  re-  executives  has  recently  begun 
continued  to  grow,  taking  on  leases  and  radio. 

more  and  more  new  projects  in  About  the  same  time  ATA  .  •  ‘  i~  i-  e  sites, 

furtherance  of  the  policy  to  let  offered  to  trucking  companies  a  ’Y  la  reloca  ion  o  p 
the  country  know  about  the  unique  incentive  program  for  {Continued  on  page  24) 
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with  METRO 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 


Including  Metro’s  idea 
packed  PLUS  BUSINESS, 
which  comes  with  every  edi¬ 
tion.  Write  us  or  ask  our 
representative  to  show  you 
these  other  proven  linoge 
building  services: 

•  Mtfr*  DteamM*r  Start  Strvict 

•  Faihitn  Ktvitw  Strvict 

•  Srtattr  Salts  Strvict 

•  Mtirt't  Setcial  Stetians 

•  Mtirt't  laak  at  Hta4i8|s. 

.  .  .  And  many  other  supple¬ 
mentary  services  that  mean 
PLUS  BUSINESS  for  your 
Newspaperl 


METRO  ^ 
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Pleasure  trip  or  business  trip  ?  There’s  which  make  The  Inquirer  so  readable 
counsel  for  both  in  The  Inquirer!  and  so  thoroughly  read.  Another  rea- 
Traffic  Guides  which  show  the  best  son  why  advertisers  have  made  The 
way  to  get  there;  Fishing  Guides;  and  Inquirer  their  first  choice  in  Delaware 
even  complete  Tours  of  The  Week,  Valley  for  25  consecutive  years!  Cer- 
outlining  historical,  interesting  journeys  tainly,  for  maximum  effectiveness, 
through  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A.  These  your  marketing  plans  should  include 
are  typical  of  the  "added  features”  The  Inquirer. 


Constructively  Serving  Delaware  Valley,  U.  S.  A. 


Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A.  — 14 
county  Retail  Trading  Area  . . . 
home  of  5,200,000  people 
, , ,  Philadelphia  it  the  hub. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN.  JR.  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH  RICHARD  1.  KRUG  FITZPATRICK  A.SSOCIATES  nTZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
342  Madison  Are.  20  N.  W' acker  Drive  Penobscot  Bldg.  155  MontMniery  St.  3460  W  ilahire  Boulevard 

Murray  Hill  2-5838  Andover  3-6270  W  oodward  5-7260  Gar6eld  1-7946  Dunkirk  5G557 


Ford  Dealers  OK  Newspaper  Advertising  Trucking 


An  overwhelming  majority  of 
dealers  want  to  continue  the 
heavy  use  of  newspapers  in  all 
future  Ford  Dealer  Advertising 
Fund  schedules,  according  to  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  Dallas 
district  office.  Dealers  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Memphis  areas  were 
polled  to  get  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  media  preference. 


Letter  to  Dealers 
sent  this  letter 


to 


Dallas 
dealers: 

“You  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  we  have  received  a  heavy 
response  to  our  recent  question¬ 
naire  regarding  the  use  of  your 
local  newspaper  in  future  Ford 
dealer  advertising  schedules. 
Even  more  gratifying  to  you  will 
be  the  knowledge  that  an  over¬ 


whelming  majority  of  the  Ford 
dealers  want  to  continue  the 
heavy  use  of  newspapers  in  all 
future  FDAF  schedules. 

“We  are  pleased  to  have  con¬ 
firmed  to  us  the  fact  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  still  is  the 
same  popular  medium  among 
the  Memphis  District  Ford  Deal¬ 
ers.  Future  FDAF  schedules  will 
reflect  the  popularity  and  the 
value  of  newspapers  as  the  key 
advertising  medium  in  those 
points.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
queried  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  regarding  the  poll, 
and  was  advised  it  was  not  na¬ 
tional  and  “had  nothing  to  do 
with  our  work.” 

The  Thompson  position  re¬ 
garding  newspapers  was  recent¬ 


ly  reaffirmed  by  Norman 
Strouse,  president,  at  a  San 
Francisco  press  conference. 

‘Unlimited  Future’ 

“Newspaper  advertising  has 
an  unlimited  future,”  Mr. 
Strouse  said.  “This  future  is 
limited  only  by  the  ability  to 
sell.  However,  selling  must  be 
aggressive  and  colorful. 

“When  TV  became  a  factor 
after  World  War  II,  the  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media  found 
themselves  in  an  intensely  com¬ 
petitive  situation,  but  they  got 
through  that  period.  They  have 
adjusted  to  the  new  competitive 
market  and,  today,  are  carrying 
more  advertising  than  before. 
TV  competition  has  leveled  olf.” 


Two-Section 
Weekly  Nips 
The  Shopper 

Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 

Sydney  B.  Islon,  advertising 
manager  of  sLx  weekly  news¬ 
papers  published  for  communi¬ 
ties  in  Bergen  County,  New 
Jersey,  has  come  up  with  a 
shopper  to  beat  the  shoppers. 

Bergen  County  has  72  munici¬ 
palities  and  61  weekly  news- 

^l^^s^^ny  ^^lO^c^fly^nws-  20,000  circulation  in  the  towns  pages  were  32.  The  paper  was  ^^at  he  is  a  good  driver  and  s 

^  A _  _ A! _  _ J  ^  r%  T*OGT\rkTieiVk1o 


being  tapped  by  shoppers,  of 
which  there  are  20  in  the  county : 

Merchants’  Choice 

“The  small  merchant  in  each 
municipality  places  an  ad  now 
and  then  in  his  local  paper.  The 
larger  merchant  discovers  that 
his  local  weekly  has  very  little 
circulation  and  to  make  his  ad¬ 
vertisement  profitable  it  must  be 
distributed  to  20,000  to  30,000 
homes.  To  do  this  with  small 


without  one  line  of  editorial, 
social  events  or  other  news.  Some 
of  the  weekly  newspapers  have 
discovered  that  they  are  trying 
to  exist  on  paid  subscriptions 
which  in  most  cases  hardly  pay 
the  light  bill,  whereas  the  shop¬ 
pers  get  the  advertising. 

In  Two  Sections 

“Something  had  to  be  done. 
My  publisher  gave  me  the 
green  light  and  this  is  how  we 


weekly  newspapers  he  would  won  our  battle.  In  a  town  where 


have  to  select  at  least  five  or  six. 
His  rate  would  be  approximately 
30  to  40  cents  a  line.  His  alter¬ 
nate  choice  then  is  the  local 
shopper  which  will  give  him 


our  paid  circulation  was  7,000 
and  there  were  12,000  homes,  all 
of  which  received  the  shopper, 
I  decided  to  rearrange  our  news¬ 
paper.  The  total  publication 


(Continued  from  page  22) 

Transportation  to  the  market 
is  an  important  part  of  modern 
day  farming.  To  coordinate  ac¬ 
tivities  between  the  trucking  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  farmers  and  farm 
organizations,  AT  A  established 
a  farm  relations  program  in 
1953. 

ATA  Foundation 

Another  important  public  re¬ 
lations  program  was  started  that 
year  with  the  establishment  ol 
the  ATA  Foundation,  the  edu¬ 
cation,  research  and  public  in¬ 
formation  organization  for  sup¬ 
plier  cooperation  with  the  truck¬ 
ing  industry.  Through  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  suppliers  to  the  industry 
contribute  nearly  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  grants  for  advertising  and 
information  programs  designed 
to  highlight  the  importance  of 
trucks  or  conduct  research  pro¬ 
grams  that  will  aid  the  industry. 

ATA  also  has  recently  aug¬ 
mented  already  busy  community 
relations  and  women’s  relations 
programs  with  specialists  in 
these  fields  who  are  undertaking 
expanding  efforts  along  these 
lines. 

A  simpler  restatement  of  the 
trudcing  industry  public  rela¬ 
tions  policy  would  highlight 
these  three  objectives: 

To  point  out  and  demonstrate 
that  the  professional  truck 
driver  is  a  well  trained,  highly 
skilled,  courteous  individual; 


papers  from  cities  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  are  offered  for  sale. 

Paid  circulation  of  the  week¬ 
lies  varies  from  800  to  14,000 
and  the  advertising  rates  range 
from  5  to  10  cents  a  line. 

Mr.  Islon  tells  how  he  went 
out  after  business  which  was 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Vealfh 
Offers  Opporfumfies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  tnarlieling, 
adveititing,  publishing  end  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 


mSPAPEHHEWS 


PultlisheJ  /ortmighlly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 

IS  Homiltoo  St.,  Sydaey,  Aastrolio 


he  desires  and  most  imytortant 
90%  solid  coverage,  which  is 
practically  impossible  with  any 
paid  weekly  newspaper. 

“He  discovers  that  the  line 
rate  of  a  shopper  with  20,000 
circulation  is  from  10  to  11  cents. 

Having  A  Field  Day 

“The  shoppers  published 
weekly  are  really  having  a  field 
i  day.  They  run  only  advertising. 


responsible  person. 

To  show  the  essentiality  of 
truck  service. 

To  prove  the  trucking  industry 
pays  it  way. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  staff 
of  27  includes  four  fieldmen 
each  assisting  in  public  relations 
activities  in  a  section  of  the 


AGAIN 


split  into  two  sections  and  16 
pages  were  called  our  Shopper 
Section. 

“Then  we  rearranged  our  rate 
card,  giving  the  merchant  the 
choice  of  having  the  7,000  paid 
circulation,  the  12,000  entire 
town  circulation,  or  the  com¬ 
plete  combined  circulation  of  all  ,-  j  *.  i 

our  papers.  First  we  mailed  out  country;  a  press  radio  and  tele- 
our  7,000  paid  circulation,  then  vision  news  section  which  ser^ 
slipped  out  our  Shopper  Sec-  ‘^es  the  general  press,  broadcast 
tion  and  mailed  that  third  class  and  trade  media;  a  broklete  wa 
to  the  balance  of  the  non-paid  production  and  distribution 
subscribers  in  the  town.  division,  and  a  special  wn  mg 

“We  made  our  Shopper  inter-  ®®rtion. 
esting  by  putting  in  a  garden 
section,  church  news,  a  local 

calendar  of  events  and  news  —  . . . ^  .  .  j 

items  that  tied  in  with  the  prod-  completely  fini  i 

ucts  the  merchants  had  to  sell,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  the 
When  an  advertiser  wanted  our  Public  is  more  aware  fnan  e 
full  shopper  circulation  we  essentiality  of  the 

dustry  and  the  quality  of  the 


The  first  two  of  these  obj^ 
tives  can  be  a  matter  of  pnjl* 
for  the  trucking  industry.  While 


merely  changed  our  shopper 
plates  around.  As  for  rates,  we 
can  undersell  any  shopper  be¬ 
cause  we  distribute  60  to  76% 
of  our  papers  under  the  second 
class  rate  and  we  are  more  than 


men  that  drive  the  trucks. 

The  third  point  is  the  most 
difficult  and  is  made  more  so  by 
the  constant  attack  of  compoti- 
cxv,  w..*..  tors.  But  with  continuing  educa- 

glad  to  send  the  balance  third  tional  programs  combined 
class.  Now  we  offer  our  adver-  the  general  understanding  of  the 
tisers  100%  coverage  and  busi-  public  towards  the  industry, 
ness  has  increased  over  60%.”  progress  is  being  made. 
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Everybody  knows  the  key  newspaper  in  Boston 


file  Boston  Suitilan  (Mat 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.  (New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles)  .  .  ,  Scolaro, 

Meeker  &  Scott  (Chicago  &  Detroit)  .  .  .  The  Leonard  Co.  (Miami  Beach,  Florida)  ' 

The  choice  of  more  families  in  America's 
sixth  metropolitan  county  area  than  any 
other  Sunday  newspaper 


The  big  news -beginning  July  5th, 

The  Boston  Sunday  Globe  will  distribute 

Parade 

America’s  Best  Read  Sunday  Magazine 

In  the  past  twelve  months,  the  largest  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  in  five  of  the  top  50  markets  added  a  syndicated 
Sunday  magazine... four  of  these  five  added  Parade. 

Parade  circulation  now  9,600,000  —  a  new  all-time  high 
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UNIQUE  MACHINE.  This  automatic  asst'inbler  of  transistors  was  once  considerotl  “practiciilly  iinpossihlc”  In-cause  d 
fast-changing  transistor  designs,  tininess  of  parts  to  he  process<-d.  The  first  of  its  kind,  it  is  a  hench-niark  for  industr)’. 


FIELD  ENGINEERS  follow  Western  Electric  military  prod¬ 
ucts  wherever  they  go.  Their  job:  to  supervise  the  installation  of 
electronic  equipment  made  by  W.E.  for  national  deb-nse  and 
to  instruct  military  personnel  in  its  operation  and  maintenance. 


TO  STIMULATE  creative  thinking  and  help  keep  W.E.  wp- 
neers  abreast  of  latest  technical  des’clopments  in  their  hiRj^ 
complex  world.  Western  Electric  sponsors  a  full-time,  ofT-the-)Ol> 
Graduate  Engineering  Training  program  at  special  study  centers. 


Producing  hundreds  of  dependable  telephone  products 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  is  a  constant  challenge  to  the 
ingenuity  of  engineers  at  Western  Electric  . . .  manufac¬ 
turing  and  supply  unit  of  the  Bell  Telephone  System. 


At  one  Western  Electric  factory,  a  fully  automated  proc¬ 
ess  turns  out  telephone  wire.  At  another,  high  precision 
glass  enclosed  switches  are  assembled,  adjusted  and 
tested  in  one  continuous  operation.  Both  represent  a  bet¬ 
ter  product  at  less  cost,  and  contributions  from  several 
areas  of  W.  E.  engineering  .  .  .  mechanical,  electrical, 
chemical,  civil,  many  others. 

But  the  technical  challenge  goes  beyond  e.xisting  tele¬ 
phone  products.  When  our  Bell  System  teammate,  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  creates  a  new  product,  its 
introduction  into  the  telephone  system  depends  on 
whether  it  can  be  manufactured  by  existing  means.  If  not, 
the  search  begins  to  find  a  new  method  or  new  materials 
or  perhaps  new  machinery  to  do  the  job.  To  intensify  the 
search  for  advances  in  these  areas  Western  has  established 
a  new  engineering  research  center  near  Princeton,  X.J. 

The  real  hope  for  new  developments,  of  course,  rests 
with  the  individual  engineers... with  their  highly  personal 
creative  attack  on  the  unknown  and  the  untried.  It  was 
to  prepare  and  inspire  them  for  such  effort  that  Western 
Electric  established  its  Graduate  Engineering  Training 
program...  full-time  and  off-the-job  at  special  study  centers. 

The  efforts  of  our  engineers  have  helped  make  possible 
good,  dependable,  continually  improving  Bell  telephone 
service  at  a  reasonable  price. 


ENGINEERING  CHALLENGE.  The  DEW  Line  of 
radar  stations,  spanning  the  Arctic  circle,  demanded  all 
Western’s  engineering  know-how.  As  prime  contractor, 
W.E.  pushed  this  job  to  completion  in  just  32  months. 


MAIN  JOB  of  W.E.  engineers  is  helping  make  telephone 
prorlucts  for  the  Bell  System,  like  the  inter-office  tele¬ 
phone  being  tested  abo\e.  They  also  work  in  other  areas 
of  our  telephone  job— distribution,  installation,  purchasing. 


C;EIGER  counter  is  used  to  determine  whether 
radioisotope  test  solution  has  penetrated  seal  of  undersea 
voice  amplifier  under  pressure.  These  vital  amplifiers  are 
made  by  W.E.  for  use  in  trans-oceanic  telephone  cables. 


manufacturing  and  SUPFIY 


VOICE  OF  THE  ENGINEER.  The  Western  Electric  Enginei 


BASIC  STUDIES  of  new  manufacturing  materials,  proc¬ 
esses  and  mechanisms  are  now  underway  at  our  Engint“er- 
ing  Research  Center.  This  intense  research  will  help  us  take 
advantage  of  rapidly  unfolding  scientific  developments. 


a  Quarterly  publication,  reflects  engineering  thought  and  achieve¬ 
ment  at  W.E.  Besides  wide  circulation  within  the  Bell  System,  it  is 
read  in  many  non-Bell  education,  engineering  and  business  circles. 


TO  nCHT  ‘THE  SOUEEZE’ 


Incentive  Pay  Plan 
Urged  for  Ad  Staffs 

San  Francisco  tem  based  on  bonuses  for  you 
A  blueprint  for  survival  in  must  produce  more  sales  and 
the  new  squeeze  being  placed  more  profits.” 


Agency  To  Handle 
Color  Conference 

J.  M.  Hickerson  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  advertising  and  public 
relations  for  the  5th  Annual 
Newspaper  ROP  Color  Con¬ 
ference  schedule  for  New 
York  in  September. 


Bureau,  Reps 
Tell  ‘Better 
Meals’  Story 

As  part  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry’s  effort  to  take  the  story 
of  its  “Better  Meals  Build  Bet- 


on  newspapers  was  presented  He  suggested  studies  of  salary  a^ut  newspapers  and  ter  Families”  promotion  to  every 

by  Louis  E.  Heindel,  advertising  schedules,  estimates  of  the  extra  (Ejections  as  th^e  major  factor  in  the  food  busi- 

director  of  the  San  Jose  Mer-  dollars  required  to  produce  the  ®  interest,  Mr.  ness,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 


cury-News,  in  addressing  adver-  added  revenue  required,  and 
tising  managers  here.  specific  plans  to  meet  the  re- 

The  new  squeeze  is  from  in-  quired  goals. 


creased  costs  which  face  news¬ 
papers  everywhere,  declared  the 

official  of  the  newspapers  which  «<s  on  am  m  nrtvpmsmcr  man.  rr...  • 

have  been  closed  by  strikes  since  oirers  NAEA  can  be  exnected  review  portmn  ^ould  ^  ing  business  centers  of  the  coun- 

Peb  14  ag«rs,  ssac.a  can  m  expects  memorized,  Mr.  Hemdel  said.  try. 

The  advertising  manager  is  *SteTuS”^nro’Jram*  actually  is  made  in  the  Major  purpose  of  the  meet- 

m  the  middle  of  ttie  .,ueeee  MrSeHo^Eit  a’s  NaS  In?  iLneiS’Ke  riSf? 

for  It  IS  to  him  that  publishers  president  he  directed  the  origi-  an  order  ^ 

will  turn  for  ^eater  revenue  operation  which  grew  from  “  ° nf  tbTn 
to  meet  the  higher  costs  in  all  „  ec  nno  i-osoor-e.!,  lueo-inninn'  fn  *  the  newspapers  of  the  U.  S.  and 

departments,  Mr.  Heindel  sub-  „  jiqr  Qpp  nnopram  ^  Gen’l  Ad  Manager  Canada  in  organizing  the  pro- 

KEraSfJSne.  will  in-  Comes  from  Aginey  TS^A^io^:! 

No  more  “rerision  of  rate”  dude  a  slonderiaod  »tep-«p  pro-  Iranam,...,  v.  whirl,  i. 


h(1(1g<1  r©vcnii6  T©<iiiir©<I  And  s&iu.  ANPAj  &nd  th©  Ani6ricHn  As90* 

spSc  plans  to  meet  the  re-  The  ^1  close  will  be  effective  elation  of  Newspaper  Repi^ 
quired  goals  proceeded  by  the  proper  ap-  sentatives  are  currently  engaged 

proach,  illustrations  and  demon-  in  a  round  of  meetings  with  sit 
New  ‘Siep-up’  Phase  strations,  a  verification  step  and  able  groups  of  food  advertisers 


New  ‘Slep-up’  Phase 
As  an  aid  to  advertising  man- 


and  their  agencies  in  the  lead- 


will  turn  for  ^eater  revenue  n";r;'S;;t;on  wh^rg;^;  an  order,  he  said. 

to  meet  the  higher  costs  in  all  „  ec  Ann  Suho-inninn,  fn  *  newspapers  of  the  U.  S.  and 

departments,  Mr.  Heindel  sub-  „  or  qaa  m-o—am  ^  Gen’l  Ad  Manager  Canada  in  organizing  the  pro- 

miW  motion  and  the  various  ways 

The  NAEA  assistance  will  in-  Uomesirom  Agency  .  .  •  V  MK 

No  mere  “revision  of  rates”  elude  a  slenderized  step-up  pro-  T/>in<?vTiTV  Tfv  2fh 

will  meet  the  situation.  Im-  ^am  which  will  enable  con-  ■nr  tw  Ky.  tie  in  wi^  the  projwt,  which  is 

proved  teehniquee  and  better  S,ped  training  within  the  time  w'^wTv.r  A 

sal^manship  are  the  major  es-  allocated  for  newspaper  staff  f!:  •Selling  Eacilemenf 


sentials,  he  declared.  conferences,  he  reported.  Also  i.  i.  ■  a  j 

The  answers,  Mr.  Heindel  be-  under  study  is  an  induction 

lieves,  lie  principally  in  greater  training  system  for  new  em-  r’ourrW  /ofrw/r/  built-in  sell- 

_ 111 _ ar _ a-  m. _ av-a _ 1  _i _  the  Louisville  Courier -Journal  ino'  excitement’  in  the  nromo- 


Airi  ...fwspaper  fbta.i  representative  for  Ar- 

conferences,  he  reported.  Also  _  .  u  •  a  j 

j  a  j  .  •  j  a-  mour,  has  been  appointed  man- 


‘Selling  Excitement’ 


selling  efforts.  Toward  that  goal  ployees. 

ke  advocated  incentive  systems  There  is  nothing  new  in  “Step- 


and  Times. 


ing  excitement”  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  makes  it  an  ideal  vehicle 


KC  CMAVUVALCVi  llIVCliLiVC  SVaLClIlS  X  llCl  C  IS  IIUMIIIIK  HCW  Ill  OtCLP*  Xlf’Xl.  A  *  ..  «  .  •  rm. 

which  would  provide  higher  pay  up,”  Mr.  Heindel  added.  It  “sim-  a  T  manufacturer  ® 

for  salesmen  and  more  effective  ply  organizes  so  you  can  use  it  .  .  n  a  -a  ^  ®»"  notes  that  more  than  L 

selling.  in  training  men.”  000  newspapers  are  exp^ted  to 


in  training  men.” 

How  Plan  Helps 


xvx  aiitx  iiivfxc;  miv  Kaiiixcrs  su  y\JU  vcxii  use  iv  t\  x _ 'x  j  /ni.  •  .«  ^  ^ .  j  a 

selling.  in  training  men.”  000  newspapers  are  exp^ted  to 

fices  as  broadcast-service  repre-  participate  in  the  campaign  and 

End  of  An  Era  How  Plan  Helps  sentative  and  account  represen-  that  it  has  the  interest  and  en- 

„  ,  •  J  x-  g  •  •  ow  X  tative  involving  all  media  for  dorsement  of  all  the  major  food 

Employee  induction  training  ^ere  are  seven  selling  steps  several  national  accounts  in-  chains  and  cooperatives.  And 
which  would  assure  retention  in  Step-up  and  the  training  in-  eluding  Plymouth,  du  Pont,  and  surveys  indicate,  it  was  stated, 
of  only  those  new  personnel  who  eludes  the  answers  to  76  to  80  Armour.  that  chains  and  independents 

are  capable  also  was  advocated,  obj^ions.  •  x  j  x  manager  of  sales  will  give  extra  display  and  mer- 

“The  wage  pattern  being  set  t^hnique  is  to  deter-  development  for  participating  chandising  coojieration  to  par- 

at  San  Jose  will  be  refiected  in  mine  the  buyer  s  problems  and  programs  for  NBC-TV,  account  ticipating  advertisers, 

your  community.  Let  there  be  no  goals,  show  him  what  newspa-  executive  for  CBS-TV  network  The  group  meetings  are  being 

doubt  about  that,”  he  warn^  pers  can  do  and  stimulate  his  gales,  and  acting  advertising  augmented  by  numerous  individ- 

the  number  of  the  ^  California  interest  in  learning  more  about  manager  for  Metropolitan  Life  ual  calls  on  advertiser  and 

Newspaper  Advertising  Execu-  the  newspa^rs  service  so  he  insurance  Company,  all  in  New  agency  executives  by  Bureau 

tives  Association.  ran  letter  his  own  situation,”  York.  and  AANR  salesmen.  In  addi- 

The  era  of  the  six-day  week  ,  ...  Mr.  Abrams,  36,  succeeds  Ted  tion,  the  Bureau  is  continuing 

of  48  hours  of  work  is  long  "®  then  proceed  with  our  general  advertising  man-  its  direct  work  with  national 

gone.  With  it  have  passed  the  organized  selling  procedure  giv-  ^ger  for  15  years,  who  was  and  regional  headquarters  of 
long  hours  which  permitted  named  assistant  advertising  di-  chain  organizations.  Individi^ 

many  calls  on  customers.  Also  better  situation.  rector  of  the  papers.  Arthur  W.  newspapers  are  working  with 

gone  is  the  competitive  selling  “We  will  prove  to  him  that  Sievert,  of  the  general  adver-  local  retailers  and  with  distribu- 

which  trained  people  to  sell  to  the  success  he  is  seeking  can  be  tising  staff,  was  promoted  to  tors  and  regional  managers  of 

survive,  Mr.  Heindel  added.  In  his  when  he  uses  our  services,  assistant  manager.  manufacturers,  in  line  with 

that  era  the  salesman  had  to  “We  will  assure  him  of  this  j.  Garrett  Noonan,  the  papers’  schedules  drawn  up  by  the 
deliver  against  the  competitive  success  when  he  agrees  to  act  on  advertising  director,  announced  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu- 


paper.  our  proposition.  the  appointments. 

The  job  of  the  advertising  “We  will  bring  our  buyer  • 

manager  now  is  that  of  an  ad-  from  a  point  of  no  or  little  in-  ‘Alpine’  Gffaret 
ministrator  and  that  job  poses  terest,  gradually  and  by  use  of  x  j  N  Y  P*t* 
particular  problems  “which  put  the  seven  selling  steps,  to  a  peak  ^  iN.l,  ixlties 

you  in  the  middle,  between  the  of  desire  resulting  in  a  signed  Philip  Morris  introduced 
unions  and  management,”  he  ex-  space  contract.”  new  mentholated  high-filtrati 

plained.  “You  must  analyze  your  .  king-size  cigaret  named  “AlpL 

methnd.s  of  cnmneTisftt.in'n.  Yniir  Basic  LiDjecuona  •  xu_^  KT/^-nr  V/v,.!#- 


tives  Association. 

Letter  Causes  Suit 

Phoenix,  Arix 
Dr.  Thomas  L.  Martin  Jf;* 


desire  resulting  m  a  signed  Philip  Morris  introduced  a  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Martin  Jr;« 
ace  contract.”  new  mentholated  high-filtration,  dean  of  the  University  of  An- 

„  .  f., . _ ..  king-size  cigaret  named  “Alpine”  zona’s  College  of  Engineerini. 

nsic  J  ona  three  upstate  New  York  cities  has  filed  a  $30,000  libel  sui 

Most  buyer  objections  break  June  3.  The  cities:  Syracuse,  against  Phoenix  Newspap^ 


methods  of  compensation.  Your  in  three  upstate  New  Yo 

pay  must  be  realistic  and  com-  Most  buyer  objections  break  June  3.  The  cities:  S 
petitiye  with  that  of  other  sales  down  into  two  categories  —  a  Albany  and  Rochester. 


orgranizations.  request  for  more  information  or 

“Yours  is  the  job  of  selling  an  excuse  for  not  buying, 
management  on  a  realistic  sys-  The  salesman  should  a 


xrxusu  UUJt^tlUlia  UICcXfk  v  u.  XXIC  vxwix::;?.  - r  »  J 

iwn  into  two  categories  —  a  Albany  and  Rochester.  Inc.,  charging  he  was 

quest  for  more  information  or  Dominant  space  edvertising  by  statements  printed  in  a  lew 

i  excuse  for  not  buying.  in  newspapers  was  placed  by  to  the  editor  of  the  Arizona  Ke- 

The  salesman  should  supply  Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach,  Inc.  public. 
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KRAFrS  $50,000.00 

RESTAURANT 

SWEEPSTAKES 


1684  PRIZES 

•  4  First  Prizes-$5, 000.00  cash  •  600  Sunbeam  Electric  Frypans 

•  10  RCA  Victor  Color  TV  Sets  •  50  Schwinn  Bicycles 

•  20  RCA  Victor  Hi-Fi  Stereo  Sets  •  1,000  Eastman  Kodak  Flash  Cameras 

Every  year  Kraft  nuis  the  biggest  “Eat  Out”  promotion  of  any 
national  advertiser.  Restaurants,  drive-ins,  cafeterias  and  foim- 
tains  erect  thousands  of  displays.  Distribute  millions  of  entry 
blanks.  Patrons  sign  up  for  $50,000.00  in  prizes.  Operators  win 
too.  Newspapers  find  this  a  fertile  tie-in  for  local  display  sales. 
Kraft  shows  you  how.  Provides  all  material.  Gives  you  ideas. 
Makes  it  easy  to  up  ad  lineage  by  amazing  figures.  Past  successes 
prove  you  can’t  miss.  Write  now  for  free  kit.  Biggest  and  best  ever! 

A  FOOL-PROOF  TIE-IN  PLAN.  READ  WHY: 

1.  Helps  you  increase  “eat  out”  lineage  from  local  restaurants 
—both  single  and  co-op  ads. 

2.  Secures  tie-in  ads  from  dealers  who  feature  prize  merchandise 
seen  in  Kraft  national  ads. 

3.  Gives  you  a  close  and  timely  editorial  alliance  with  the  “eat 
out”  season. 

4.  $50,000.00  Sweepstakes  is  heavily  promoted  in  Life,  Look, 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

5.  Page  layouts,  editorial  filler,  photos,  ad  mats— all  free  to  you 
from  Kraft. 


SEND  NOW  for  Kraft’s  complete 
advertising— publicity— merchandising  package  to  sell  your  local 
display  accounts  July  15  through  August  31. 


II 


n 


to  Sell 

RESTAURANTS 

more  ads! 

☆  bigger  ads! 


for  the  7- week 
EAT-OUT  PROMOTION 
July  15  thru  Aug.  31 


"  S  ‘50,000'  ' 

|IT  SWEEPSTAKfl 


Kraft  Sweepstakes,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
Public  Relations  Dept.,  410  N.  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  11,  III. 

Airmail  Sweepstakes  Kit  and  full  details: 


-ZONE _ STATE. 
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Hugh  Baillie 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

He  was  only  sixty-one  years 
old. 

ARTHUR  BRISBANE 

When  I  was  returned  to  my 
seat  I  was  accosted  by  Arthur 
Brisbane,  who  was  writing  a 
daily  running  story  on  the  (1920 
Republican)  convention  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers.  He  wanted 
to  interview  me.  I  gave  him  a 
few  vital  statistics,  and  found 
myself  all  over  his  column.  He 
was  particularly  pleased  with 
my  return  to  the  platform  after 
I  had  been  booted.  “Young  Hugh 
Baillie,”  he  wrote,  “is  back  right 
where  he  was,  getting  news.  He 
is  a  good  reporter.”  That  was 
the  high  point  of  that  conven¬ 
tion  for  me. 

PRESIDENT  HARDING 

President  Harding  was  a 
pleasant,  country-squire  type, 
who  frequently  smelled  of 
whiskey. 

PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE 

The  press  corps  mostly  liked 
Coolidge;  he  was  affectionately 
known  as  “the  little  fellow.”  He 
was  a  poker-faced  practical 
joker.  All  his  associates  were 
“OT  Man”  This-or-That — Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  was  “OT 
Man  Andy  Mellon,”  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy,  “OT  Man 
Denby.”  When  he  retired  for  the 
night,  he  put  on  a  long  night¬ 
gown  down  to  his  feet. 

CHANCELLOR  VON  PAPEN 

“Germany  must  have  her  place 
in  the  sun,”  said  Chancellor 
Franz  von  Papen,  and  then 
smiled  at  me  urbanely  over  the 
comer  of  his  massive  desk  in 
the  Wilhelmstrasse.  The  date 
was  July  27,  1932,  and  it  was 
the  first  time  that  the  head  of 
a  German  government  had 
talked  so  openly  for  publication. 
He  spoke  in  English — without 
an  accent.  The  meeting  had  been 
arranged  by  Fred  Kuh,  our  Cen¬ 
tral  European  manager,  who 
was  the  only  other  person  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  room.  It  was  my  first 
exclusive  interview  with  the 
head  of  a  foreign  state,  some¬ 
thing  which  was  to  become  a 
specialty  of  mine. 

ADOLF  HITLER 

At  11  a.m.  a  big  Mercedes- 
Benz  stood  in  front  of  the  Hotel 
Adlon,  where  I  was  staying. 
There  were  swastikas  on  stiff 
metal  flags  on  each  fender.  Two 
large  gentlemen  emerged  from 
the  car,  then  returned  to  it  with 
Fred  Oechsner  and  myself  be¬ 
tween  them.  I  found  myself  in  a 


back  seat  with  a  g:uard  at  either 
elbow. 

As  we  entered.  Hitler  arose 
from  a  small  desk  in  the  comer, 
tossing  a  pencil  negligently  onto 
the  blotter.  He  strolled  toward 
us,  looking  me  over  curiously 
with  sleepy,  soft-boiled  eyes.  Up 
went  the  arms  of  our  entourage : 
“Heil  Hitler!”  I  wondered  how 
Hitler  would  reply.  Would  he, 
too,  say  “Heil  Hitler”?  Or  would 
he  say  “Heil  Me”?  Instead,  he 
said,  simply,  “Heil,”  and  raised 
his  right  hand — ^not  in  the  stiff 
Romanesque  salute  used  by  the 
others  in  the  room,  but  in  a 
rather  casual  manner,  arm  bent 
at  the  elbow,  palm  flat  to  the 
ceiling  like  a  waiter  carrying 
a  tray  of  beers. 

When  I  had  reached  the  end 
of  my  memorized  questions, 
Hitler  looked  at  me  with  a  slight 
smile,  and  then  indicated  the  end 
of  the  audience  by  rising.  I  said 
good-by  with  the  words :  “Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chancellor,  for  receiv¬ 
ing  us  and  answering  my  ques¬ 
tions.  What  a  pity  we  can’t  cir¬ 
culate  your  answers!  It  seems 
too  bad  to  bury  them  with  me.” 

So  Oechsner  and  I  stepped 
into  the  official  car  for  the  drive 
around  the  corner  to  the  Adlon, 
where  we  put  down  the  questions 
and  answers  as  best  we  could. 
Robert  L.  Frey,  my  executive  as¬ 
sistant,  who  accompanied  me  on 
many  of  these  trips,  typed  our 
recollections  as  we  talked,  and 
jogged  our  memory  with  a  cross- 
examination.  Then  we  sent  our 
manuscript  around  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellery. 

Four  days  later,  Oechsner 
called  me  from  Berlin.  Hitler 
had  approved  the  publication  of 
my  questions  and  his  answers 
as  a  formal  interview.  Our  story 
of  the  interview — which  led  off 
with  the  business  about  “meet¬ 
ing  terror  with  terror” — re¬ 
ceived  enormous  play  all  over 
the  world. 

MAXIM  LITVINOV 

One  of  my  most  interesting 
hours  in  Moscow  was  spent  at 
Litvinov’s  office.  We  got  from 
the  National  Hotel  to  Litvinov 
in  a  hurry,  because  the  limou¬ 
sine  he  sent  for  me  (driven  by 
a  uniformed  chauffeur)  was 
equipped  with  a  special  horn. 
The  sound  of  that  horn  made 
the  traffic  cops  clear  the  way, 
and  made  the  moujiks  jump  for 
their  lives,  as  we  raced  through 
the  streets. 

BENITO  MUSSOLINI 

I  crossed  the  acre  of  bare  floor 
and  drew  to  a  stop  in  front  of 
Mussolini’s  desk.  He  did  not  look 
up  from  his  paper  work ;  he  just 
let  me  stand  there. 

Then,  abruptly,  as  if  suddenly 
becoming  aware  of  me,  II  Duce 
rose,  folded  his  arms  high  on 


his  chest,  reared  his  head  back 
and  popped  his  eyes  until  the 
whites  showed  over  the  irises. 
“HAH!”  he  ejaculated. 

This  was  indeed  the  full  treat¬ 
ment:  an  incredible  perform¬ 
ance. 

Throughout  my  conversation 
with  Mussolini  there  were  only 
two  of  us  in  the  big  room.  At 
the  end  of  our  palaver  he  threw 
his  arm  around  my  neck  and 
walked  me  across  the  ballroom 
to  the  double  doors,  as  though 
we  were  old  pals. 

DUKE  OF  WINDSOR 

“Hello,”  said  the  voice  on  my 
cabin  telephone  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  mid-Atlantic.  “This 
is  the  Duke  of  Windsor  speak¬ 
ing.  Would  you  and  Mrs.  Baillie 
like  to  drop  in  for  a  drink  with 
the  Duchess  and  me  this  after¬ 
noon?” 

It  was  a  simple  invitation: 
the  voice  had  no  peremptory 
quality  whatever.  The  foi-mer 
King  Edward  VIII  was  not  a 
private  citizen. 

We  discussed  books  and  poli¬ 
tics,  in  a  detached  sort  of  way, 
though  this  was  just  before  the 
war,  when  not  many  people  felt 
detached  from  the  political  situ¬ 
ation.  The  Duke  tumed  out  to 
be  a  voracious  reader;  he  knew 
exactly  what  was  inside  every 
book  we  mentioned.  He  was  re¬ 
turning  from  a  visit  to  London, 
and  he  spoke  with  pride  of  “the 
King,  my  brother.”  Meanwhile, 
the  Duchess  chattered  along, 
speaking  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  running  a  household  in 
Fi'ance  and  in  America. 

NEVILLE  CHAMBERLAIN 

My  interview  with  Chamber- 
lain  came  through,  though  it 
never  got  on  the  wire.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  approve  the  dispatch 
I  wrote  and  I  refused  to  sign  the 
substitute  prepared  by  his  as¬ 
sistants.  But  it  was  an  educa¬ 
tional  experience  without  equal. 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

The  first  time  I  met  Franklin 
Roosevelt  I  was  acting  as  a  busi¬ 
nessman,  not  as  a  reporter.  It 
was  in  1919,  and  I  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  UP  Washington  bu¬ 
reau.  He  was  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  I  was  to  discuss  with  him 
concerned  naval  wireless  trans¬ 
mission  facilities  in  the  Pacific. 

I  saw  Roosevelt  after  his  polio 
attack,  when  he  was  governor 
of  New  York.  His  appearance 
had  changed  greatly.  His  man¬ 
ner  had  mellowed,  too,  though 
at  bottom  it  was  the  same  old 
fleering  stuff. 

I  called  on  Roosevelt  at  the 
White  House  for  the  first  time 
on  April  18,  1935.  He  had  been 
in  power  alK)ut  two  and  a  half 
years,  and  he  had  expanded 


greatly  in  gusto  and  range. 

I  went  to  Washington  to  talk 
with  Roosevelt  after  every  one 
of  my  trips  to  Europe,  to  report 
on  the  situation  as  I  had  seen 
it  and  try  to  pick  up  angles  on 
where  the  next  international 
stories  were  going  to  break.  The 
President  listened  carefully  to 
my  reports  in  those  years  before 
the  war,  and  asked  my  opinions 
of  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  Blum 
and  Laval,  the  heads  of  state 
whom  I  had  met  and  he  had  not 
Later,  when  I  returned  from 
other  trips  to  Europe,  Roosevelt 
was  not  in  the  least  interested 
in  what  I  had  seen.  Like  so  many 
other  men  in  power,  he  had 
come  entirely  a  “sender.”  Obvi¬ 
ously  he  knew  it  all,  and  wanted 
me  to  be  fully  aware  of  it.  He 
didn’t  need  any  information 
from  me. 

If  he  hadn’t  died,  he’d  prob¬ 
ably  be  President  yet. 

CORDELL  HULL 

Hull  seemed  to  me  the  very 
type  of  the  old-style  statesman 
of  integrity  and  honor,  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  international  agree¬ 
ments  and  pledges  were  to  be  re¬ 
spected  ;  he  was  outraged  at  the 
roughhouse  in  which  he  found 
himself.  He  didn’t  think  too 
much  of  the  i-oughhouse  aspects 
of  journalism,  ether,  especially 
as  represented  by  the  columnists. 
He  referred  to  one  member  of 
the  United  Features  stable  as 
a  “revolving  liar”  and  a  “spheri¬ 
cal  son  of  a  bitch.” 

AIR  MARSHAL  HARRIS 

The  Air  Marshal  escorted  me 
into  his  underground  offices.  The 
entrance  looked  like  that  of  a 
coal  mine.  The  two  sharp  sen¬ 
tries  at  the  gate  made  sure  of 
my  identity,  even  though  I  was 
accompanying  the  boss  himself. 
Sir  Arthur  took  me  home  to 
lunch.  He  drove  at  a  high  speed, 
with  the  concentration  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  racer. 

GEN.  TOOEY  SPAATZ 

Few  generals  trusted  report¬ 
ers  the  way  Spaatz  did — at  least, 
the  ones  he  knew.  I  was  in  his 
trailer  once  during  a  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject  of  drop¬ 
ping  supplies  to  the  Poles  who 
had  been  caught  in  a  premature 
up-rising  in  Warsaw. 

GENER.4L  EISENHOWER 

Eisenhower  himself  popped  in 
the  door,  looking  pink  and 
healthy,  though  somewhat 
drawn.  He  was  not  wearing  his 
uniform  jacket — Algiers  was  hot 
— but  his  shirt  was  immaculate¬ 
ly  pressed.  He  looked  inquiring¬ 
ly  at  Pinkley  and  me,  and 
Butcher  introduced  us,  explain- 

{Continued  on  page  32) 
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. . .  tripled  our  shop’s 

production  capacity !  ” 

—  R.  H.  Williams,  Editor,  Thayer  (Mo.)  News 

. .  practically  doubled  our 

type  production  per  operator !  ” 

—  L.  H.  Hendricks,  Composing  Dept.  Supt.,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune 

. .  it’s  a  money-maker. . .  time-saver ! 

—  Paul  Blaetz,  President,  Blaetz  Brothers,  Inc. 
Publishers  of  the  Breeze  newspapers,  Philadelphia 

“...we  average  410  lines 

per  hour  per  operator !  ” 

—Stewart  W.  Beckett,  Production  Manager,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 


Tope  is  easily  punched  on  o  TTS  Perforator  with  o  type¬ 
writer-like  keyboard.  Experienced  operators  con  produce 
on  overage  of  400  or  more  lines  per  hour. 


Punched  tope  is  fed  automatically  into  the  TTS  Operat¬ 
ing  Unit  attached  to  lihecasting  machine,  producing  o 
continuous  flow  of  type.  Will  not  interfere  with  manual 
operation,  whenever  desired. 


For  newspapers  throughout  the  nation . . . 

TELETYPESETTER*  provides  top-capacity, 
continuous  linecasting  -  automatically ! 


Nation-wide  user  reports  from  profit-minded  newspaper  exec¬ 
utives,  like  those  above,  show  that  your  linecasting  machines, 
too,  can  turn  out  over  100%  more  type  when  they’re  auto¬ 
mated  with  Fairchild  Teletypesetter.  By  enabling  your  line¬ 
casting  machines  to  operate  at  top-rated  capacity  at  all  times, 
TTS®  can  significantly  increase  the  return  on  your  shop 
investment.  Here’s  how: 

Your  type  output  is  increased  because  automatic  operation 
eliminates  the  time-consuming  distractions  and  delays  of 
manual  operation.  The  peaks  and  valleys  of  stop-and-go 
operation  are  leveled  off.  Your  linecasting  machines  can 
now  operate  at  their  highest  capacity —  continuously.  TTS 


quickly  pays  for  itself  out  of  more  profitable  composing- 
room  operations. 

Fairchild  Teletypesetter  comprises  a  Perforator  Unit  on 
which  tape  copy  is  punched  in  justified  lines,  and  an  Oper¬ 
ating  Unit  that  is  attached  to  the  linecasting  machine.  Preci¬ 
sion-built  for  dependability,  TTS  requires  a  minimum  of 
maintenance  and  is,  in  many  cases,  now  serving  in  its  second 
decade  of  operation. 

Learn  how  TTS  can  make  your  composing-room  opera¬ 
tions  more  profitable.  Mail  coupon  for  “More  Type  in  Less 
Time,’’  a  24-page  illustrated  brochure  that  tells  the  whole 
story  on  automatic  linecasting. 
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Hugh  Baillie 

{Continued  from  page  30) 


ing  that  we  sought  an  appoint¬ 
ment. 

“Come  right  in!”  said  Eisen¬ 
hower  with  great  heartiness. 

To  get  him  started,  I  told  the 
General  something  I  knew  he 
would  not  like  to  hear,  though 
it  was  true — that  people  back 
home  had  already  discounted  the 
Sicilian  invasion  and  regarded 
it  as  “in  the  bag.”  After  the 
tremendous  cleanup  in  Africa, 
the  capture  of  Sicily  didn’t  seem 
so  very  formidable. 

Eisenhower  was  surprised  and 
disturbed,  and  gave  me  a  dis¬ 
play  of  the  high  voltage  he 
turned  on  when  things  were  go¬ 
ing  badly.  He  turned  red  and 
the  veins  in  his  bald  scalp  stood 
out  like  cords.  He  stood  up  at 
his  desk  and  forcibly  explained 
the  difficulties  of  the  impending 
operation. 

GEN.  OMAR  BRADLEY 

Bradley  was  the  only  general 
I  ever  met  who  actually  went  out 
into  the  field,  to  the  advance 
press  camp,  to  steer  correspond¬ 
ents  straight.  Bradley  offered 
us  a  piece  of  personal  advice — 
not  to  go  too  far  forw^ard,  and 
above  all  to  avoid  straying  into 
minefields  that  had  not  yet  been 
cleared.  “Otherwise,”  he  said, 
“you  may  cease  to  be  of  any 
further  use  to  your  employers.” 

GEN.  GEORGE  PATTON 

Patton  stared  at  me  with  his 
blue  eyes  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
I  thought  I  was  about  to  be 
“excused.”  Then  he  said,  “I  will 
take  you  to  my  briefing,  Baillie, 
if  you  will  pledge  me  your  word 
of  honor  that  you  will  never  re¬ 
veal  to  anyone,  until  after  the 
war,  that  I  did  so.” 

So  we  walked  a  hundred  yards 
to  a  large  bam  where  Patton’s 
numerous  staff  was  assembled. 
They  all  rose  as  he  entered. 
With  me  at  his  heels,  he  mounted 
the  platform.  He  pointed  to  me. 
“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “this  is 
the  Invisible  Man.  He  is  here 
but  he  is  not  here.  None  of  you 
see  him  here.  Therefore  you  will 
say  nothing  whatever  atout  his 
having  been  here.  After  he 
leaves  here,  he  never  will  have 
been  here.  Gentlemen,  meet  Mr. 
Hugh  Baillie,  the  president  of 
the  United  Press.” 

GEN.  MONTGOMERY 

Monty  was  easily  bored,  and 
press  conferences  were  among 
the  things  that  bored  him.  He 
liked  a  gallery.  If  he  had  a  story 
to  give  you  he  reveled  in  the 
giving.  But  he  had  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  giving  out  very  little 
news. 


Fortunately,  that  first  time  I 
met  him  he  had  three  stories  to 
give. 


EMPEROR  HIROHITO 


The  Emperor  and  I  sipped  our 
tea  and  ate  little  cakes  which 
were  slid  under  our  noses  on 
silver  trays,  by  footmen  so  un¬ 
obtrusive  they  were  practically 
invisible.  He  was  tense,  but  most 
courteous  and  evidently  eager  to 
keep  a  conversation  afloat.  He 
had  a  habit  of  gurgling  in  his 
throat  and  nodding  his  head  as 
I  talked,  repeating,  “Ach,  zo! 
Ach,  zo!”  like  a  German.  He 
laughed  frequently,  smiled 
broadly,  and  kept  nodding. 

Every  once  in  a  while  during 
the  interview,  American  planes 
buzzed  the  palace,  shaking  our 
insides — the  Emperor’s  and  mine 
— and  everybody  else’s,  no  doubt ; 
and  drowning  out  the  conversa¬ 
tion. 


GENERALISSIMO  CHIANG 


Our  conversation  was  casual 
at  the  beginning,  until  the  Gen¬ 
eralissimo,  whose  manner  had 
been  exti'emely  cordial,  said 
something  abrupt  to  me  in  Chi¬ 
nese.  Dr.  Wu  translated  it  as, 
“I  thought  you  were  going  to 
interview  me!” 

I  replied,  “Yes,  Your  Excel¬ 
lency,  I  am.  I  have  the  questions 
right  here  in  the  pocket  of  my 
field  jacket.  But  is  this  the  time 
and  place?” 

“Certainly,”  he  said.  “Go 
ahead!  Interview  me.  .  .  .” 


GENERAL  MAC  ARTHUR 


ing  up  and  down,  boots  crunch¬ 
ing  in  the  gravel. 

He  continued  in  this  manner 
for  forty-five  minutes,  while  the 
rest  of  us  at  the  table  sat  in 
respectful  and  absolute  silence. 
Then  he  turned  his  attention  to 
other  matters,  among  them  my 
remark  that  Domei,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  news  agency,  had  been 
carrying  stories  to  the  effect 
that  American  soldiers  had  been 
starting  disturbances  and  mis¬ 
treating  peaceful  Japanese.  I 
asked  MacArthur  if  the  stories 
were  true,  and  while  assuring 
me  that  they  were  not  he  scrib¬ 
bled  a  note  on  a  piece  of  paper 
and  handed  it  to  one  of  his  aides. 

Other  subjects  came  up  and 
were  disposed  of,  and  finally 
the  luncheon  broke  up  and 
everybody  went  back  to  work. 
It  was  made  very  clear  to  me 
that  everything  MacArthur  had 
said  at  the  luncheon  table  was 
off  the  record — no  publicity — 
no  “inteiwiew.”  I  rode  back  in 
a  staff  car  with  General  L.  A. 
Diller,  his  chief  P.R.O.,  to  whom 
MacArthur  had  handed  the 
scribbled  note  during  our  brief 
conversation  about  the  Japanese 
news  reports.  He  asked  me  if 
I  would  be  interested  in  seeing 
what  MacArthur  had  written, 
and  I  said  I  would.  He  took  the 
scrap  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket, 
unfolded  it,  and  handed  it  to  me. 
MacArthur  had  written  two 
words : 

“Close  Domei.” 


So  the  inteiwiew  proceeded 
forthwith. 


JOSEF  STALIN 


The  day  I  met  MacArthur  in 
Yokohama,  he  was  perhaps  the 
grreatest  figrure  in  the  world.  I 
wanted  an  interview  with  Mac¬ 
Arthur,  and  I  decided  to  use 
criticism  from  home  as  the  key 
to  the  door.  The  aim  was  to  make 
MacArthur  mad  enough  to  wish 
to  reply,  at  which  point  he  was 
sure  to  observe  that  I  was  on 
hand  to  take  it  all  down.  So  I 
showed  him  clippings  from  edi¬ 
torials  in  newspapers  back  home, 
in  which  he  was  accused  of 
being  lily-fingered,  of  setting 
himself  up  as  a  patriarchal, 
benevolent  leader  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  people  when  he  should  be 
acting  as  a  conqueror  crushing 
the  Japs  under  his  heel. 

MacArthur  was  first  incredu¬ 
lous,  then  angry  at  the  criti¬ 
cisms.  He  had  no  desire  to  sit 
down  and  allow  himself  to  be 
queried  by  an  individual  re¬ 
porter. 

As  he  spoke,  he  became  oblivi¬ 
ous  of  his  surroundings.  He 
turned  around  in  his  swivel  chair 
so  that  his  back  was  to  us  and 
his  remarks  went  out  the  win¬ 
dow,  where  a  sentry  was  walk- 


I  could  not  hope  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  into  the  presence  of 
Stalin.  But  there  was  an  outside 
chance  that  he  might  answer  a 
cable.  I  sent  him  thirty-one 
questions,  without  any  great 
hope  of  receiving  a  reply. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  at  a 
newsreel  theater  in  London  when 
I  felt  a  sudden  urge  to  leave  the 
show  and  return  to  the  office, 
late  at  night.  Just  as  I  entered 
the  bureau,  the  man  in  charge 
was  trying  to  get  me  on  the 
phone. 

“Stalin  is  answering  your 
questions!”  he  shouted. 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL 


One  of  Stalin’s  replies  had 
dealt  with  the  question  of  Rus¬ 
sian  troop  dispositions  in  the 
Balkans,  and  Churchill,  always 
a  strategist,  had  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  commenting  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  aspects  of  the  interview. 
Unfortunately,  the  paragraph 
he  chose  to  single  out  was  a 
mistranslation  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian.  We  had  already  caught 
the  error  and  sent  out  a  cor¬ 
rection  when  my  telephone  rang 
in  the  London  office.  It  was  the 
former  Prime  Minister. 


to  him  in  person. 

Entering  the  drawing  room, 
I  found  myself  before  a  rumpled 
and  angry  man  chewing  irriU- 
bly  on  a  cigar.  He  immediately 
began  inveighing  against  me 
again,  continuing  where  he  had 
left  off,  in  a  portentous,  solemi 
manner.  Finally  I  broke  in  for 
a  long  enough  stretch  to  tell  him 
that  we  had  caught  the  error, 
and  sent  out  a  correction,  be¬ 
fore  he  issued  his  statement; 
that  it  was  our  bad  luck  he  had 
seen  the  original  interview  bat 
not  the  correction. 


I  was  able  to  arrange  to  go 
right  over  to  his  house  and  talk 


He  took  the  position  that  the 
damage  had  already  been  done, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  up  with  our  cor¬ 
rections  of  our  errors.  He  was 
very  one-track  about  it. 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 


I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Harry  Truman,  but  it  was 
all  in  the  course  of  business 
problems,  such  as  Peron’s  per¬ 
secution  of  La  Prensa,  and  not 
to  cover  the  news.  Washington 
was  too  completely  staffed  with 
UP  men  for  me  to  wish  to  inter¬ 
fere.  After  my  return  from  Ko¬ 
rea  and  Europe  in  1950,  how¬ 
ever,  I  went  in  to  tell  him  what 
I  had  seen  and  to  get  his  views 
about  it. 


POPE  PIUS  XII 


Ambassador  Taylor  presented 
us,  one  by  one,  and  the  Pope 
clasped  hands  with  all. 

The  Pope  made  a  statement 
regarding  the  election  results 
(which,  we  were  informed,  had 
kept  him  up  until  one  o’clock 
that  morning).  He  thanks  God 
for  the  rout  of  the  Communists. 
And  he  added,  with  head  bowed, 
“The  world  is  weary,  and  needs 
rest.” 


GENERAL  DE  GAULLE 


I  saw  him  first  when  the  role 
of  Conquering  Hero  was  fresh 
upon  him,  shortly  after  his  entry 
into  Paris  in  1944.  I  was  ^ 
ceived  by  him  in  his  presidential 
palace.  He  didn’t  even  ask  me 
to  sit  down. 

I  remember  telling  him  that 
we  had  found  our  Paris  bureau 
intact,  with  nothing  disturbed, 
and  had  been  able  to  get  right 
back  to  work.  He  sneered  and 
said,  “Pictures  of  Laval  and 
Hitler  still  on  the  walls,  M 
doubt.” 


JUAN  PERON 


EDITOR  & 


Like  the  other  big  figures  m 
the  news,  Peron  had  a  peiwiw 
magnetism  which  you  felt  in  his 
presence.  But  it  was  second-rate 
stuff.  He  was  a  rather  repulsive 
front  man,  rather  than  a  driving 
force.  A  little  fellow  inflated 
like  a  balloon — weak,  but  capa¬ 
ble  of  great  outrages. 
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Through  Junior  Achi«v9mtnt,  thousandH  of  teenagerH  like  thoHP  above  learn  rative  trnya  made  from  hu);e  coconut  leaves.  (L.  to  R.)  Jan  Reiersdorf, 
just  what  is  involved  in  runninf;  a  business.  Here  officers  of  the  Jacoco  vice  president;  (»ene  Burnett,  president;  Bat  Reynolds,  secretary;  adviser 
Company,  St.  Ix)uis,  put  the  finishing  touclies  on  Jacoco  products —deco*  .\rt  (Ireene,  Stand.ird  Oil  Company;  and  Jean  (lood,  treasurer. 
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Young  "businessmen”  learn  an  old  lesson 


You  might  not  think 
a  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  Company,  like 
the  Jacoco  Company , 
and  Standard  Oil 
have  much  in  com¬ 
mon.  Jacoco  makes 
decorative  trays  — 
Standard,  hundreds 
of  oil  products. 
Jacoco  has  14  em¬ 
ployees —Standard , 
Dfcorotiv*  troy  by  Joceco  000 

But  as  Ja<'Oco  Company  Junior  Achievers 
learn.  Standard  and  Jacoco  have  quite  a  bit 
in  common  when  it  comes  to  money  matters. 
So  does  every  other  business. 

A  business  takes  in  just  so  much  money 
during  the  year.  Out  of  this  amount  it  must 
buy  raw  materials  and  supplies,  pay  ita  em¬ 
ployees  and  pay  taxes  (some  direct  — some 
indirect).  Then,  if  it  is  well  managed,  it  will 


^  1959  ? 


have  something  left  over  to  provide  for  future 
growth  and  to  pay  owners  a  return  on  their 
investment. 

Take  Standard  Oil  and  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies,  for  example.  Last  year  we  worked 
from  January  1  through  December  12  (346 
days,  to  be  exact)  just  to  cover  our  costs  of 
doing  business.  Of  every  dollar  we  took  in, 
94.8%  went  to  satisfy  our  obligations  to  our 
suppliers,  our  employees,  to  local,  state  and 
federal  governments  for  taxes  and  to  cover 
charges  for  wear  and  tear. 

This  left  us  5.2'';  — the  result  of  only  19 
days’  operations— for  profit.  About  half  of 
this  was  used  to  strengthen  our  rom[>any  by 
ex|ianding  facilities  to  improve  the  products 
and  services  you,  our  customers,  receive.  We 
are  continually  at  work  to  make  oil  more  use¬ 
ful  to  more  people  than  ever  before. 

The  balance  went  to  our  152,(XX)  owner- 
shareholders  as  dividends.  This  marked  the 
65th  consecutive  year  that  Standard  has  paid 
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dividends.  A  total  dividend  value  of  $1,687 
|ier  share  was  paid  in  1958. 

So  you  see,  no  matter  what  its  size  a  com¬ 
pany  must  watch  its  pennies  carefully  if  it  is 
to  continue  to  give  its  customers  better  value 
for  their  money.  That  is  our  constant  aim  at 
Standard 

WHAT  MAKIS  A  COMPANY  A  GOOD  CITIZtN  T 

One  measure  of  good  citizenship  is  a  com- 
jmny’s  frankness  with  customers,  employees, 
stockholders,  the  public.  We  at  Standard  try 
always  to  keep  our  neighbors  informcxl- to 
show  how  we  work,  where  our  money  goes 
and  how  we  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the 
communities  in  which  we  live  and  work. 


If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  our  complete  1 958  Annual 
Report,  just  write  to  Standard  Oil  Company,  910  S. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicogo  80,  Illinois 


A  R  U  OIL  CO  M  PA  A'  Y 

(INDIANA) 
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TO  YOUR  GOOD 


AMERICA'S  MOST  POPULAR,  FASTEST  GROWINRE 


MAIL  COUNT: 


reader  inquiries  in  just  141  days 


This  flood  of  mail  testifies  to  the  exceptional  reader  interest 
aroused  by  "To  Your  Good  Health."  Subscribing  newspapers 
report  record-breaking  mail  from  readers  of  the  Dr.  Molner 
column.  On  occasion,  the  column  produces  over  1,000  letters 
in  a  single  day  for  a  major  eastern  newspaper. 


Here's  why  'To  Your  Good  Health"  has  big  appeal 


Dr.  Molner  is  topical — His  column  emphasizes  ailments  that  are 
current  and  common. 


Dr.  Molner  is  interesting — He  writes  in  easy-to-understand  lan¬ 
guage  without  "talking  down  to  the  reader." 


Dr.  Molner  is  helpful — Reader  queries  are  answered  in  his  column, 
by  letter,  and  through  reader  service  booklets. 


I 


■ 


Send  for  samples  and  rafes  foday — see  /low  this  oufsfanding  m-' 


:alth 


by  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Molner 


EDICAL  COLUMN 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
7  DAYS  A  WEEK 


Recent  subscribers  include 
[Washington  News,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
‘Denver  Post,  Portland  Oregonian. 


Dr.  Joseph  G.  Molner  is  Detroif's  health  commissioner 
as  well  as  author  of  "To  Your  Good  Health."  In  March, 
1958,  he  received  the  Distinguished  Health  Service 
Award  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society  for  "pro¬ 
viding  highly  valuable  and  accurate  health  information" 
through  his  syndicated  column,  which  is  endorsed  by  med¬ 
ical  associations.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Wayne  University 
and  took  postgraduate  work  at  Johns  Hopkins. 


'"To  Your  Good  Health"  now  appears  in  these  newspapers 


OVER  100,000  CIRCULATION 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Baltimore  Newspott 
Boston  Traveler 
Chicaqo  Sun-Times 
Cincinnati  Post  t  Times  Star 
Cleveland  Press 
Denver  Post 


Detroit  Times 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Jamaica  Long  Island  Press 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Louisville  Couriers  Journal 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Miami  Herald 


25.000  TO  100,000  CIRCULATION 


Abilene  Reporter-News 
Appleton  Post  Crescent 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer  &  News 
Bay  City  Times 
Birmingham  Post-Herald 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Charlotte  News 
Davenport  Times 
Elizabeth  Journal 

Evansville  Sunday  Courier  &  Press 
Ft.  Lauderdale  Daily  News 
Ft.  Wayne  Journal  Gazette 


Gary  Post  Tribune 
Greenville  News 
Honolulu  Advertiser 
Hutchinson  News-Herald 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Jackson  Daily  News 
Jamestown  Post-Journal 
Johnstown  Tribune  Democrat 
Macon  Telegraph 
Madison  State  Journal 
Muskegon  Chronicle 
Nashville  Banner 


UNDER  25.000  CIRCULATION 


Augusta  Daily  Kennebec  Journal 
Banning  Record 
Barre  Daily  Times 
Blackfoot  Daily  Bulletin 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye  Gazette 
Columbia  Daily  Tribune 
Emporia  Gazette 
Eureka  Humboldt  Standard 
Florence  Morning  News 
Haverhill  Journal 
Henderson  Gleaner  &  Journal 
High  Point  Enterprise 


Junction  City  Daily  Union 
Lawrence  Journal-World 
Mamaroneck  Daily  Times 
Mankato  Free  Press 
Marion  Star 

Marshall  News-Messenqer 
Marshalltown  Times-Republican 
Mexico  Evening  Ledger 
Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus 
Neosho  Daily  News 
New  Rochelle  Standard-Star 
Norfolk  Daily  News 


fTryo/umn  will  build  circulation  for  you! 


Newspapers  shown  in  red  have  subscribed  since  May  17,  1958. 


New  York  Journal  American 
Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 
Portland  Oregonian 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 


Newport  News  Times  Herald 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette _ 

Ogden  Standard  Examiner 
Orlando  Star 
Paducah  Sun-Democrat 
Peoria  Journal  Star 
Phoenix  Gazette 
Pocatello  State  Journal 
Portland  Evening  Express 
Providence  Journal 
Rapid  City  Daily  Journal 
Rockford  Register-Republic 
Saginaw  News 

Ontario  Daily  Report 
Orange  Daily  News 
Orange  Leader 
Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern 
Ossining  Citizen  Register 
Ottawa  Herald 
Parsons  Sun 

Pasco  Columbia  Basin  News 
Port  Chester  Daily  Item 
Portsmouth  Herald 
Prescott  Courier 

Pueblo  Chieftain  4  Star  Journal 


CHICAGO 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 
South  Bend  Tribune 
Syracuse  Herald  Journal 
Washington  Daily  News 

Worcester  Evening  Gazette 
Vancouver  Province 


St.  Joseph  Gazette  4  News  Press 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
Selina  Journal 

San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram 

Schenectady  Gazette 

Springfield  News 

Steubenville  Herald-Star 

Tacoma  News-Tribune 

Toledo  Times 

Utica  Daily  Press 

White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch 

Wichita  Falls  Record-News 

Yonkers  Herald  Statesman 

Raleigh  Times 
Redding  Record-Searchlight 
Riverside  Daily  Enterprise 
Salem  Capital  Journal 
Santa  Maria  Times 
Sherman  Democrat 
South  Haven  Daily  Tribune 
Stamford  Advocate 

Tarrytown  Daily  News 
Ventura  County  Star-Free  Press 

Washington  Daily  Times 
Winona  Daily  News 

Belleville  Canada  Intelligence 


-TIMES 


Robert  A.  Cooper,  General  Manager 
Sun-Times  Plaza 
Chicago  II,  Illinois 
WHitehall  3-3000 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Radio  broadcasts  of  SUPERMAR¬ 
KET  NEWS*  weekly  summaries  ■ 
of  industry  developments  have 
been  expanded  to  a  third  metro-  j 
politan  area.  Market-Casters,  | 
which  provides  point-of-sale  radio  j 
programs  for  supermarkets  in  the 
Seattle-Tacoma-Puget  Sound  area  . 
of  Washington,  now  carries  the  5-  i 
minute  news  report  at  8:55  every 
Monday  morning  over  KMCS. 
W'eekly  summaries  also  are  broad¬ 
cast  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 


Vera  Berry  Hahn,  fashion  editor 
of  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY,  has  been  named  to  the 
panel  of  judges  for  The  Dow 
C.hemical  Co.’s  new  “Creative  Liv-  i 
ing”  design  competition.  The  con¬ 
test  for  professional  designers  is 
aimed  to  help  fcK’US  more  attenlioii 
on  the  interior  designer  as  a  cre¬ 
ative  force  in  home  furnishings. 


The  professional  group  on  engi- 
nettring  writing  and  speech  of  the 
Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  will 
l>e  addressed  on  June  10  by  .Alfred 
1).  Cook,  editor  of  ELECTRONIC 
NEW.S.  Enginec-ring  writing  on  a  | 
short  deadline  will  be  the  subject 
of  bis  talk. 


SUPERMARKET  NEWS  adver-  ! 
tising  linage  set  a  new  mark  for 
itself  in  May  1959.  180.672  lines 
of  advertising  were  carried  during 
the  month;  linage  for  the  previou-^ 
be'-t  month  was  1.59.802. 


new’  addition  to  Fairchild  News 
Service  staff  is  Laurence  N.  Mer- 
win,  who  will  cover  for  the  Fair- 
child  papers  in  Wichita.  Kans.  He 
is  also  on  the  staff  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle.  Textile  mill  coverage  in 
Greenwood,  McCormick,  Abbe¬ 
ville,  Edgefield  and  Saluda  Coun¬ 
ties  in  South  Carolina  is  now 
l>eing  handled  by  new  correspond¬ 
ent  Bodie  McDowell  of  Green- 
w(K>d.  S.  C. 


James  Antone,  of  the  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  news 
staff,  and  Joseph  Schaefer,  of  the 
paper’s  copy  desk  staff,  were  in¬ 
stalled  recently  as  officers  of  the 
Newspaper  Reporters  Assn,  of 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Antone  is 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  Schaefer  is 
hnant'ial  secretary  of  the  group. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  13th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Publi$h»r$  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  V/eor  Doily,  Electronic  Nows, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Foolweor  News.  Books. 


personal 


Editorial  Writers’ 

Advice  Published 

Missoula,  Mont. 

Articles  by  Lauren  Soth  and 
Houstoun  Waring,  who  served 
as  visiting  professors  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Montana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  this  year,  are  featured 
in  the  1959  issue  of  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Review  being  distributed  by 
the  MSU  School  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Soth,  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  discusses 
good  and  bad  editorial  pages. 
Mr.  Waring,  editor  of  the  Little¬ 
ton  (Colo.)  Independent  for  32 
years,  writes  on  how’  state 
government  can  be  improved  by 
w’l’iting  effective  editorials. 

.  ♦  ♦ 

'TiaiRY  Walsh  —  from  state 
editor  to  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News.  Pat  Kfl- 
LF.Y  —  to  state  editor. 

#  #  i|; 

Joseph  SAGMAs'n-:R,  chief  of 
the  former  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Tinies-Star  editorial  page — now- 
editorial  page  dirt*ctor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  heading 
staff  of  five  writers.  He  was  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  University  of  Cincinnati. 
.  .  * 

Jacob  M.  K apian,  president 
of  Community  New’spaper  Pub- 
li.shers,  Inc.  and  iJublisher  of  the 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Dailg  Rec¬ 


ord  —  honored  for  seiwice  to 
United  Hias  Service. 

.  «  * 

Robert  H.  Prall,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  reporter 

—  on  news  tour  of  European 
countries. 

*  *  * 

Myron  J.  Paris,  court  re- 
IJorter  and  an  assistant  editor 
of  the  Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Com¬ 
monwealth  Reporter  —  elected 
president  of  the  Fox  Valley- 
Lake  Shore  Press  Club. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Howard  Taubman,  music 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times 

—  Doctor  of  Music  honorary 
degree  from  Oberlin  College. 

*  *  . 

Lloyd  Preslar,  reporter  for 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  for  two  years  —  to  religion 
editor  of  the  Journal  and  the 
Twin  Citg  Sentinel. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ted  G.  S1.MMON.S,  sixn  ts  desk, 
.Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  —  to 
sports  staff,  Durhant  (N.  C.) 
Herald. 

#  St:  it 

R.alph  Kelso,  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  World  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


J.  W.  Dickey  Heads 
Gore  Company  Board 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fli 
J.  W.  Dickey  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Gore 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Ft.  Lauderdale  News.  He  sue- 
ceeds  R.  H.  Gore,  who  has  re¬ 
tired  after  30  years  in  the  chair¬ 
manship. 

Other  officers  named  are: 
Theodore  T.  Gore,  president  and 
genei’al  manager,  succeeding  Mr. 
Dickey;  Jack  W.  Goie,  editor 
and  publisher;  William  W. 
Starr,  vicepi’esident  in  charge 
of  advertising;  J.  Millard  Cain, 
vicepi’esident  in  charge  of  cir¬ 
culation,  and  Joseph  M.  Byrd, 
retail  advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

John  B.  Torinus,  managing 
editor  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wisconsin  Associated 
Press  A.ssociation. 

*  ♦  * 

Del.mar  Nelson,  city  editor 

—  to  managing  editor,  Hayward 
(Calif.)  Daily  Review,  and  Cak- 
ROLL  Clark,  city  hall  reporter 

—  to  assistant  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Philip  J.  Sheridan,  Don  R- 
Pickens  Co.,  newspaper  reps, 
and  formerly  ad  director,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  News  —  to 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chroni¬ 
cle  advertising  department. 

♦  *  * 

Lonnie  A.  Braxton,  with  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  ad 
department  seven  yea  re  —  to 
manager,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  office  of 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney, 
Inc.,  newspaper  reps. 

«  *  * 

Jim  Howard,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Laramie  (Wyo.) 
Boomerang  —  elected  president 
of  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  Wyoming  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  *  * 

Dexter  C.  Ellis,  wire  editor 
and  Sunday  editor  of  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner  — 
to  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Deseret 
News. 

*  *  * 

B.  E.  Jensen,  Flagstaff 
(.Ariz.)  Sun  business  manage' 

—  now  publisher  of  the  Logan 
(Utah)  He  raid- Journal.  PHiUJJ 
E.  Swift,  publisher  of  the  HJ 
for  four  years  —  continues  as 
president. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Alexander,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  art  critic  for 
40  years  —  retired.  Frederick 
Y EiSER,  book  critic  —  temporary 
successor. 


The  Fastest  Growing  Bridge 
Column  In  The  World  Today.., 

Sheinwold  On  Bridge 

By  Alfreil  “Fre<Idie”  Sheinwold 


One  of  .America's  greatest  tourna¬ 
ment  champions  .  .  .  co-author  of 
the  recently  published  best-selling 
book.  “HOW  TO  PLAY  WINNING 
BRIDGE”  .  .  .  also  author  of  five 
other  widely  sold  bridge  books  .  .  . 
“FREDDIE ■’  SHEINWOLD  writes  a 
column  that  interests  all  readers  who 
play  any  bridge  —  young  and  old 
alike.  In  only  30  months  his  daily 
column  has  skyrocketed  to  unprece¬ 
dented  fume,  being  acclaimed  by 
newspaper  editors  and  readers  across 
the  country.  If  you  haven’t  already 
done  so,  switch  to  Sheinwold’s  daily 
bridge  column.  Your  readers  wiU 
thank  you!  For  proofs  and  rates,  write 


GENERAL  FEATURES  GORP. 


250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


Tel:  Yukon  6-7A25 
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mention 


Bob  Pille,  former  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post  and  TimesStar 
baseball  reporter  —  to  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  sports  de¬ 
partment. 

*  *  * 

Anna  Bell  Long  Scott  — 
from  social  editor.  Long  Branch 
(N.  J.)  Record  to  social  and 
women's  department,  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News. 

*  *  « 

Nathan  Silverman,  reporter 
and  copy  editor,  Sunday  depart¬ 
ment,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer  —  to  director  of  public 
relations,  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
Cleveland. 

*  *  * 

William  Friel  —  from  com¬ 
bined  state  desk,  Nevada  State 
Journal  and  Reno  (Nev.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette  —  to  the  new  Ha¬ 
waiian  (Honolulu)  Reporter,  as 
editor.  Kenneth  Robbins  — 
from  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Re¬ 
view  Journal  —  to  the  Journal 
and  Evening  Gazette. 

«  *  * 

Fred  A.  Meurer  —  to  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Pete  Vogel — retired  as  G/en- 
^le  (Calif.)  News-Press  librar¬ 
ian  since  1950  and  is  succeeded 
by  Hazel  Boyer. 


Leads  Russia  Tour 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A1  Milgrrom  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  copy  desk  will 
lead  one  12-member  student  ex¬ 
change  gn^up  on  a  40-day  tour 
of  Russia  this  summer.  Mr.  Mil- 
grom,  who  studied  Russian  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota, 
formerly  worked  for  the  Stars 
&  Stripes  in  Europe,  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent  -  Journal 
and  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle. 

<»  *  * 

Jim  Hushaw  —  to  city  hall 
beat  after  year  in  training  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 
George  Raborn  —  new  addition 
to  the  copy  desk.  George 
Hutchison  —  from  suburban 
editor  to  assistant  city  editor. 
Jeff  Prugh  —  now  reporter  for 
the  Union  and  Tribune. 

*  *  « 

Louis  H.  Burbey,  with  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  29  years 
—  to  research  director.  Hans 
W.  Kuehne,  with  the  Times 
seven  years  —  now  layout  and 
copy  manager. 

«  *  « 

George  Kitchen,  staff  corre¬ 
spondent,  Canadian  Press  at 


Washing^ton  since  1955  —  now 
chief  of  bureau  at  New  York. 
Harold  Morrison,  since  1948  a 
member  of  the  parliamentary 
staff  at  Ottawa  —  succeeds  Mr. 
Kitchen. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Vance  Stickell,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  —  to  assistant 
display  advertising  manager.  He 
joined  the  Times  in  1948  as  a 
merchandising  trainee. 

«  *  « 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co., 
Oklahoma  City  —  awarded  the 
Air  Force’s  “Exceptional  Serv¬ 
ice  Award”  in  recognition  of  his 
work  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense. 

♦  *  ♦ 

H.  R.  Wishengrad,  veteran 
editor  and  syndicate  executive 
—  to  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Herald  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor.  Eric  Sandahl  continues  as 
managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Arthih  H.  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher,  New  York  Times  —  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
by  Colgate  University. 

«  «  « 

John  A.  Kennedy,  publisher 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader  — 


honorary  degree  of  Doctor  ol 
Literature  from  Coe  College, 
Cedar  Rapids. 

*  *  * 

Martin  Sheridan,  former 
Boston  newsman  —  from  the 
New  England  Council  back  to 
Admiral  Corporation,  Chicago, 
as  director  of  public  relations. 

♦  ♦  • 

Dave  Holland  —  new  re¬ 
porter  on  iNorth  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times.  Stan 
Allen,  formerly  on  Los  Vegas 

(Nev.)  Sun  —  to  the  Valley 

Times. 

*  *  « 

Tom  Wingate,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  for  the  Shelby 
(N.  C.)  Star  —  to  the  state 
news  desk  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C).  News.  His  successor  is 
Mrs.  Ben  Poston. 

«  «  * 

Dwight  Payton  —  from  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  Overbrook 
(Okla.)  Citizen,  a  weekly,  to 
^itorial  writer  for  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times.  His  son,  Merrick  Pay- 
ton,  now  publisher  of  the  Citi- 


Jerry  Uhrhammer,  reporter 
for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press  —  returned  to  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard  as  gen- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


by  E.  B.  WHITE  Reports  to  editors  of  the  American  press 


How  did  E.  B.  White’s 
Charlotte’s  Web  go? 

The  answer  is  a  4  letter  word  . 


•  ••  yes ...  more  E.  B.  White ...  is  what  we  were  asked  for.  Dividends  from  Charlotte’s  Web  are  continu- 
AoL  ous  and  can  be  earned  any  season  you  can  invest 

ASK  these  editors  yourself:  the  newsprint— summer— fall— winter  1959  or 

Victor  Jones,  Boston  Globe  spring  1960. 

T>  11  .  ...T  Editors  reported  that  ALL  members  of  the 

James  Bellows,  Miami  News  family  found  it  enjoyable.  Editors  also  reported 

Frederick  Ware.  Omaha-World  Herald  that  it  was  used  in  classroom  reading.  Editors 

.  T  TT  reported  that  they  now  wanted  “Stuart  Little”  by 

Arthur  Laro,  Houston  Post  E.  B.  White. 

Leslie  Moore  Worcester  Teleirram  Start  it  this  summer — start  it  next  fall — start 

’  it  next  winter — but  start  it!  You  won’t  regret 

the  newsprint  investment.  Ask  those  who  tried  it. 

SPADEA  SYNDICATE,  INC.  Stirling  Spadea,  Sales  Manager  120  West  Slst  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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eral  assignment  reporter. 

*  *  « 

Paul  Jones,  editor  of  the 
Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  Sentinel 
Tribune  —  elected  president  of 
the  Blue  Pencil  Club  of  Ohio. 

*  *  « 

Donald  O.  Menard,  formerly 
with  General  Electric  and  Pram 
Corp.  —  to  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call  as  reporter. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  A.  Harper,  a  former 
reporter  on  West  Virginia  news¬ 
papers — now  with  Ford  Motor 
Company  as  educational  rela¬ 
tions  representative. 

*  *  * 

Byron  E.  Jensen,  for  the 
past  two  years  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Flagstaff  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Sun  and  six  years  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ad  staff,  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner  — 
to  publisher  of  the  Logan 
(Utah)  Herald  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Ben  Goodwin,  reporter  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times  —  to  become  secretary 
and  public  relations  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Corpus  Christi  Cere¬ 
bral  Palsy  Association. 

>ii  *  * 

Roy  Paris  Jr.,  of  Dallas, 
graduating  from  the  University 
of  Texas,  and  Robert  Byrne  of 
Yankton,  S.  D.,  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Missouri,  will 
join  the  staff  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times  in 
June  as  reporters. 

«  *  * 

Dan  M.  Ryan,  feature  writer 
for  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Ga¬ 
zette  since  1946 — now  associate 
editor. 

• 

500,000  Items 
In  Times  Index 

The  1958  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  Index,  edited  by 
Joseph  C.  Gephart,  contains  the 
summaries  of  nearly  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  news  items  in  its  1,029 
pages. 

The  material  is  arranged  in 
strict  alphabetical  order  accord¬ 
ing  to  subjects,  persons  and 
organizations,  and  the  summar¬ 
ies  under  each  heading  appear  in 
chronological  order. 

There  are  approximately  3,500 
subject  headings,  950  geographi¬ 
cal  headings,  5,000  association 
and  institutional  names,  5,000 
company  names  and  25,000  per¬ 
sonal  names. 

More  space  is  given  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  than  any  other 
individual — ten  pages. 


Women’s  News 
Seminar  at  API 

Twenty-six  Women’s  Editors 
will  begin  a  two-week  seminar 
June  8  at  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University. 

The  members  come  from  16 
states,  two  provinces  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Four  of 
them  are  men. 

Naomi  P.  Bender,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator. 

Gloria  Biggs,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

Vivian  Castleberry,  DoHos 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

Pauline  Cochran,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star. 

Richard  R.  Cobb,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

Ivy  Coffey,  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

Dorothy  A.  Crandall,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe. 

Albert  I.  Cross,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade. 

Mrs.  Edward  Ea.stman,  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Forum. 

Jane  F.  Farrell,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer. 

Barbara  J.  Frost,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 

George  C.  Jewell,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Mildred  L.  Leasing,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Cottrier-Joumal. 

Marjorie  B.  Paxon,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

Gail  L.  Pitts,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post. 

Maggie  Savoy,  Phoenix  .\ri- 
zona  Republic. 

Nan  Rajnovich,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Ont.)  Star. 

Gei-aldine  Sheehan,  New  York 
Times. 

Frances  G.  Smiley,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 

Clarice  F.  Tapson,  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star. 

Martha  K.  Thomas,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Nejcs. 

Leonora  D.  Walsh,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star. 

William  M.  Ware,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

Helen  Wells,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Times. 

Vera  M.  Willmore,  Calgary 
(Alta.)  Herald. 

Mrs.  Lee  Winter,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

• 

Movie  Promotion 
Via  Press  and  Radio 

United  Artists  Corporation 
officials  said  this  week  the  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  spend  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  a  million-dollar 
promotion  budget  for  “The 
Horse  Soldiers”  in  newspapers. 

Premiere  ads  are  scheduled  to 
i*un  in  several  key  cities  around 
the  time  of  the  Patterson-Jo- 
hansson  championship  fight. 


Talent  Hunt 
Is  Begun  at 
High  School 

Clearfield,  Pa. 

When  the  presentation  of 
scholarships — always  a  highlight 
of  the  annual  Award  Days  at  the 
Clearfield  Area  High  School — 
was  made  recently,  a  new 
scholarship  appeared  on  the 
honor  lists. 

It  was  a  $1,000  journalism 
grant  presented  by  the  Progress, 
Clearfield’s  daily  newspaper,  to 
Dennis  Mollura,  one  of  the 
school’s  top  graduating  students 
who  is  planning  to  attend  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  next 
fall. 

The  selection  of  young  Mollura 
for  the  journalistic  award  was 
another  step  in  a  long-range 
program  set  in  motion  by  W.  K. 
Ulerich,  publi.sher  of  the  Prog¬ 
ress,  to  recruit  and  keep  talented 
young  people  in  the  newspaper 
field. 

‘The  Clearfield  Plan’ 

Mr.  Ulerich  started  what  he 
calls  the  “Clearfield  Plan”  a  few 
years  ago.  College  students  were 
given  summer  work  on  the  Prog¬ 
ress,  well  paid  for  their  work, 
and  in  two  cases  became  perman¬ 
ent  staff  members  following 
graduation. 

“This  part  of  the  program 
worked  out  very  well,”  Mr.  Ule¬ 
rich  relate!?,  “but  I  still  didn’t 
think  it  was  the  complete  answer 
to  finding  the  new  staff  members 
that  the  smaller  community 
new-spaper  constantly  needs.  So 
I  decid^  to  make  my  own  pros¬ 
pective  newspapermen  and  to  do 
it  I  went  to  the  high  school  level, 
rather  than  in  the  colleges,  to 
find  them.” 

The  idea  was  to  select  three 
or  four  intere.ste<l  senior  boys, 
offer  them  special  evening  classes 
in  newswriting  and  elementary 
journalism  and  at  the  end  of 
the  course  after  observation  and 
examination  make  the  $1,000 
grant  available  to  the  most 
promising. 

The  scholarship  will  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $250  a  year  for 
each  of  the  young  man’s  four 
years  in  college.  He  will  also  be 
given  summer  employment  at 
the  Progress  at  the  prevailing 
wage  during  his  undergraduate 
years  as  further  financial  and 
career  assistance. 

2  Requirements 

The  Progress  requires  only 
two  things  in  return  for  the 
scholarship :  1.  that  the  recipient 
takes  a  liberal  arts  course,  ma- 
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joring  in  English,  English  com-  1 
position  or  Political  Science  as  I 
a  backgpx)und  for  his  college  I 
journalism  courses,  and,  2.  that  | 
he  sign  a  written  agn*eement  to  ‘ 
return  to  the  Progress  and  work  J 
there  for  at  least  a  year  follow-  | 
ing  college  graduation. 

The  Clearfield  Plan  went  into  - 
operation  last  fall.  Six  boys 
about  to  enter  their  senior  year 
were  given  comprehensive 
screening,  aptitude  and  attitude 
tests.  Three  of  them  were  se¬ 
lected  to  attend  evening  classes 
twice  a  week  for  a  period  of 
three  months  and  were  paid 
an  hour  for  the  time  spent  in 
class. 

Their  teacher  was  a  member 
of  the  Pi*ogress  news  staff,  Jane 
Dietzel. 

“The  course  of  study,”  die 
.says,  “was  strictly  original,  if 
one  can  call  original  putting  to¬ 
gether  excerpts  from  journalism 
textbooks  (I  drew  heavily  on 
those  written  by  Charles  H.  ^ 
Brown  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University  with  many  silait 
thanks  to  Mr.  Brown) ;  the  AP 
stylebook;  articles  clipped  from 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Saturday 
Revinc,  government  vocational 
pamphlets  (these  are  dull)  and 
the  Publishers  Auxiliary.  To 
these  I  added  personal  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  copy  desk  and  as  a 
reporter.” 

• 

Separate  Editions 
In  2-Slate  Area 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Publication  of  separate  edi¬ 
tions  for  Indiana  and  Michigan 
has  been  started  by  the  South 
Bend  Tribune. 

The  two  separate  editions  will 
provide  more  space  for  Indiana 
news  in  papers  that  go  to  In¬ 
diana  residents  and  more  space 
for  Michigan  news  in  papers 
distributed  there.  The  editions 
delivered  to  subscribers  in  the 
immediate  South  Bend-Misha- 
waka  area  remains  unchanged. 

Raymond  J.  Donovan  head  the 
Indiana  department  with  48  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  Tribune  is  de¬ 
livered  to  subscribers  in  more 
than  100  communities  in  this 
area. 

Michigan  news  editor  is 
Robert  V.  Liggett.  He  heads  a 
staff  of  32  news  and  photo  cor¬ 
respondents  in  five  Southwe^rn 
counties.  There  are  subscribers 
in  more  than  50  communities. 


Days  Changed 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif- 
Publication  dates  of  the  Co«' 
fro  Costa  Times  have  been 
changed  from  Monday  and 
Thursday  to  Sunday  and 
Wednesday. 
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Curtiss-Wright  Construction  Machinery  is 
biazing  modern  traiis  around  the  worid 


On  the  tremendous  highway,  airport  and 
irrigation  projects  that  are  changing  the 
face  of  the  Free  World,  Curtiss-Wright 
heavy  earthmoving  equipment  and  con¬ 
struction  machinery  help  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  for  on-time  completion  within 
estimated  costs. 

Curtiss-Wright  offers  a  scraper  for  every 
earthmoving  job — the  most  extensive 
line  in  the  industry.  Self  propelled  and 
tractor  drawn  scrapers  range  from  seven 
to  thirty  yards  in  capacity — rear 
dumpers,  up  to  thirty-five  tons  capacity. 
Contractors  find  that  the  versatility  and 
performance  of  this  machinery  pays  off 


in  lower-cost-per-yard  earthmoving  and 
higher  profits,  and  recently  the  U.  S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  placed  an  order 
for  300  tractor-drawn  scrapers,  one  of  the 
largest  single  orders,  in  number  of  units, 
ever  received  by  an  equipment  manu¬ 
facturer  in  peacetime. 

In  such  diversified  fields  as  earthmoving, 
electronic  controls,  nuclear  projects, 
metals  processing,  ultrasonics — to  name 
but  a  few — the  Curtiss-Wright  symbol  is 
assurance  of  fine  quality  and  superior 
performance — and  a  promise  of  con¬ 
tinued  advances  in  the  future. 


Curtiss-Wright  heovy  earthmoving  equipment  on  its 
way  to  on  airport  construction  project  in  Portugal. 
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State  Bar  Groups 
Apathetic  on  ‘35’ 


Canon  35,  which  prohibits 
courtroom  pictures  and  broad¬ 
casting,  is  the  concern  primarily 
of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  not  of  the  several  state  bar 
associations. 

A  survey  made  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  polled  all 
state  bar  associations.  Of  the 
42  which  returned  their  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  23  reported  they  had 
never  taken  a  fomial  stand 
either  for  or  against  courtroom 
photography  or  broadcasting. 

Seventeen  of  the  42  reporting 
state  associations  said  they  had 
never  debated  nor  discussed 
Canon  35,  and  of  the  24  which 
have,  only  eight  consulted  with 
representatives  of  the  press,  ra¬ 
dio  or  television  or  had  wit¬ 
nessed  a  demonstration  of  how 
trials  can  be  covered  pictorially 
and  electronically  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  proceedings. 

Never  Heard  of  It 

One  state  association  reported 
it  had  never  heard  of  Canon  35. 
When  a  copy  of  the  Canon  was 
provided,  back  came  the  laconic 
reply:  “No  position.” 

A  special  committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  is 
studying  the  controversial  court¬ 
room  ban  and  will  report  at  the 
Association’s  convention  in  Mi¬ 
ami  in  late  summer. 

Three  questions  were  asked  in 
the  questionnaire  sent  to  the 
state  bar  associations:  1.  state 
your  position  in  regard  to  Canon 
35;  2.  if  this  position  represents 
a  change  from  a  previous  posi¬ 
tion  stand,  state  the  reasons 
for  the  shift,  and  3.  has  your 
association  ever  discussed  Canon 
35  in  the  light  of  the  current 
controversy? 

12  Take  Formal  Stand 

Only  12  state  organizations 
reported  a  formal  stand  in  favor 
of  Canon  35  as  it  now  reads. 
Six  others  subscribe  to  it  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  adopted,  along 
with  the  remainder  of  the 
American  Bar  Association’s  Can¬ 
ons  of  Judicial  Ethics,  as  the 
official  procedural  rules  of  their 
state  court  systems.  These  six 
are  Florida,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico,  Tennessee  and  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

One  state  —  Kentucky  —  has 
formally  requested  that  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  modify  Can¬ 
on  35.  Kentucky  places  court¬ 
room  photography  and  broad¬ 
casting  in  the  hands  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  judges  for  their  deci¬ 


sions.  Several  other  states  indi¬ 
cated  that  this  policy  might  be 
an  acceptable  compromise. 

One  state  —  Virginia  —  re¬ 
ported  it  would  probably  con¬ 
tinue  its  present  ban  against 
pictures  and  broadcasting  even 
if  the  national  association  modi¬ 
fies  or  drops  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  the  12  states  which 
officially  enforce  the  Canon,  five 
said  they  would  drop  it  if  the 
national  association  abolishes  it. 

Interest  in  Modification 

Several  state  associations,  in¬ 
cluding  many  which  formally 
support  Canon  35,  report  a 
growing  interest  in  modification 
of  some  sort.  The  president  of 
the  Tennessee  Bar  Association, 
Lon  P.  MacFarland  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Tennessee,  said:  “Our  bar 
is  divided  on  the  subject.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  apparent  that  more 
and  more  lawyers  and  Judges 
are  in  favor  of  modification  of 
the  Canon  because  of  the  im¬ 
provements  in  photography 
which  lessen  interference  with 
the  trial.” 

But  there  are  others  who  can 
see  nothing  but  ulterior  motives 
in  the  objections  to  the  ban  by 
the  press  and  broadcasters. 
“Frankly,  in  my  opinion,”  wrote 
Jay  W.  Scovel,  president  of  the 
Kansas  State  Bar  Association, 
“the  press  and  radio  groups  are 
more  interested  in  a  news  story 
than  they  are  in  the  propriety 
of  this  Canon.” 

And  an  interesting  conception 
of  the  make-up  of  the  press  was 
presented  in  a  statement  by 
James  0.  Wilson,  president  of 
the  Wyoming  State  Bar  when 
he  reported:  “Our  position  has 
remained  unchanged  and  our 
courts  have  never  seen  fit  to 
allow  radio,  TV  or  the  taking 
of  pictures  in  the  courtroom. 
The  press,  of  course,  can  al¬ 
ways  and  should  always  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  any  important  proceeding 
to  carry  the  story  to  the  public.” 

The  survey  indicates  that 
campaigns  at  state  levels  to 
abolish  or  modify  Canon  35  offer 
little  hope  of  concrete  results, 
except  as  state  organizations  can 
be  persuaded  to  ask  the  national 
group  for  some  action. 


ABOUT  PICTURES 

Montictllo,  Ill. 
A  half-dozen  thoughts  from 
the  12th  University  of  Illinois 
Press  Photographers  Short 
Course. 


“Photographers  do  a  great 
job  on  the  Ibig  stories  —  they 
sin  on  the  other  90  per  cent”  — 
Tom  Collins,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Chicago  Daily  News. 

“Management  must  back  the 
photographer  —  do  they  want 
quantity  or  quality?”  —  Ed 
Wojtas,  chief  photographer, 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Courier. 

“Weekly  papers  can  get  some 
excellent  pictures  from  their  re¬ 
porters  —  even  with  box-flash 
cameras”  —  Fred  Gareiss,  chief 
photographer.  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

“Pictures  have  different  pur¬ 
poses  —  to  tell  a  story,  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  story,  for  the  record,  for 
promotion”  —  Buryi  E.  Ehgle- 
man,  executive  editor,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Review. 

“The  picture  editor’s  first  job 
should  be  to  weed  out  junk  as¬ 
signments”  —  Charles  L.  Scott, 
picture  editor,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal. 

“Conflict  between  editor  and 
photographer  is  unrealistic,  it 
shouldn’t  exist,  it’s  overempha¬ 
sized,  and  nonsense”  —  Carl 
Kramer,  manager.  Central  Divi¬ 
sion,  United  Press  International 
Newspictures,  Chicago. 

Shop  talk,  lectures,  demon¬ 
strations,  and  gossip  on  topics 
from  aerial  photography  to  new 
equipment,  picture  pages  and 
color  photographs  to  television 
news  filled  two  solid  days  and  a 
good  part  of  the  nights  as  near¬ 
ly  100  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  photographers  and  editors 
met  May  22-24  at  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  Robert  Allerton  Park  con¬ 
ference  center. 

The  conference  was  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association,  Illinois  Chap¬ 
ter  of  NPPA,  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  and  Illinois  Press 
Association. 

Fiw  Sins 

Collins  listed  five  sins  of  pho¬ 
tographers  on  the  90  percent 
of  pictures  which  are  not  big 
stories : 

1.  Failure  to  break  from 
stereotypes. 

2.  Fiddle-faddle  —  “fussing 
around  with  equipment  until 
spontaneity  and  humanness  of 
the  picture  is  lost.” 

3.  Preoccupation  with  the  idea 
a  picture  must  be  good  in  light¬ 
ing  and  composition.  “The  mes¬ 
sage  is  important,”  he  declared. 

4.  Doing  it  like  it  was  done 
before.  “Like  those  baseball  pic¬ 
tures  of  sliding  into  second  base 
—  only  the  names  change.” 

5.  Obsession  that  candid  pic¬ 
tures  are  freaks  and  not  worth¬ 
while. 

“A  good  photographer  is  im¬ 
aginative  and  creative.  In  final 
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analysis,  a  good  picture  depends  * 
on  the  photographer.  The  deci¬ 
sion  is  his  alone,”  Collins  con¬ 
cluded.  t 

Wojtas  —  who  at  the  end  ' 
of  the  short  course  was  to  be 
named  “Illinois  Press  Photogra- 
pher  of  the  Year”  for  the  third 
consecutive  time  —  pointed  out 
the  photographer  must  be  at  the 
scene ;  he  can’t  rewrite  or  phone 

Winners  in  each  category 
were: 

Features  —  L.  Roger  Turner, 
Decatur  Herald  and  Review. 

Sports  —  Wotjas. 

News  —  James  Mescall,  Chi¬ 
cago  American. 

Pictorial  —  Turner. 

Portrait  and  personalities  — 
Bob  Kerns,  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette. 

Fashion  and  society — Charles 
Mayer,  Benson  (Minn.)  Swifi 
County  Monitor. 

Picture  story  —  Mel  Larson 
and  Bob  Kotalik,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

«  *  « 

ROBERTS  WINS  3 

Bruce  Roberts  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  was  the 
big  winner  in  the  18th  annual 
Kent  State  University  short 
cour*se  in  photojournalism  con¬ 
test.  He  took  three  top  prizes, 
the  first  time  it’s  ever  been  done. 

His  pictures  were  judged  best 
in  the  features,  sports  and  pi^ 
torial  categories.  He  also  re 
ceived  honorable  mentions  in 
features,  portraits  and  person¬ 
alities. 

His  features  shot,  “Sleepytime 
at  the  Stable,”  shows  a  horse, 
eyes  closed  neighing  —  or  yawn¬ 
ing  —  in  his  stall  while  the 
horse’s  groom,  his  chair  tilted 
back  against  the  stall’s  door, 
sleeps  peacefully.  His  sports 
winner,  “Riding  High,”  is  * 
study  in  prevailing  light  of  s 
rodeo  scene,  and  his  pictorial, 
“Autumn  in  the  Country,”  show 
a  leaf  floating  on  a  bucket  of 
water  at  a  hand  well. 

Other  first-place  winners: 

Best  Newspaper  Exhibit:  Ntvi 
York  Daily  News. 

Versatility  Portfolio:  Carl  R 
Hartup,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel. 

Series:  David  Mann,  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

Spot  News:  Steve  Lasker, 
Chicago  American. 

Portraits  and  Personalities: 
Joe  Bodnar,  Ohio  Bell  Telephone 

Co-  .  X. 

Industrial  (black  and  white)  • 
F.  D.  Perdue,  Union  Dra^ 
Steel  division.  Republic  Steel 
Corp.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Newspaper  Color:  Goraon 
Kuster  Jr.,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch. 

Industrial  Color:  Cor^ 
Wherrett,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer  &  News. 
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Now  good-looking 
color  pictures 
cost  less 

all  the  way  to  the  press . . 


New  Kodacolor  and  Kodak  Ektacolor  Film  and  materials  short-cut 
color  copy  preparation. 

These  films  are  negative  materials.  So  corrections  to  the  color 
picture— color  balancing,  dodging,  even  retouching— are  done  easily 
in  your  darkroom. 

Out  of  the  darkroom  come  three  separation  positive  prints— ready 
for  the  engraver’s  camera— as  easy  for  the  engraver  to  shoot  as 
other  black-and-white  copy. 

No  need  to  make  separation  negatives  when  you  start  with  a 
Kodak  color  negative. 

When  you  use  color-negative  films  it  takes  less  than  three  hours 
to  go  from  picture-taking  to  platemaking. 

What’s  more,  Kodacolor  and  Ektacolor  are  practical  color.  Beau¬ 
tiful  results  on  newsprint  with  no  special  problems  for  either 
photographer,  editor,  or  engraver.  And  with  your  negative  you 
can  change  your  mind:  you  can  print  the  picture  either  way— in 
black-and-white  or  color— with  equally  professional  results. 

Write  to  or  talk  with  a  Kodak  man  about  this  Kodak  Ektacolor 
negative-positive  system,  the  color  system  that  belongs  in  the  news. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 
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PROMOnON 


STAR  REPORTER 


‘Insurance 
Details  the 


Policy’ 

Fringes 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

One  touchy  item  in  nianagc- 
nient-employec  communications 
—  specifically  what  each  em¬ 
ployee  gets  fixmi  the  company’s  ' 
welfare  program  —  is  neatly 
solved  at  the  Los  Anr/eles 
(Calif.)  Times. 

About  this  time  each  year, 
each  employee  gets  a  folder  done 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an 
insurance  policy.  When  he  opens 
this  he  learns  specifically  what 
his  benefit  dividends  are  up  to 
that  time. 

Thus  he  knows  always  just 
what  his  life  insurance,  profit- 
sharing,  retirement  and  other 
benefits  amount  to. 

“We  have  a  fine  employee 
benefit  program  here,’’  says  Don 
Taylor,  Times  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  “But  you  know  how  this 
type  of  progi-am  gets  to  be  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  —  particu¬ 
larly  when  house  organ  stories 
and  management  bulletins  talk 
of  benefits  in  the  aggregate. 

“So  we  hit  on  this  idea,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  personnel  director, 
to  bring  home  to  each  employee 
how”  much,  in  real  dollars  and 
cents,  the  program  moans  to  him 
as  an  individual.’’ 

Dick  Robinson,  personnel  di¬ 
rector,  reports  excellent  reac¬ 
tion  from  employees,  many  com¬ 
menting  that  they  had  not  real¬ 
ized  the  extent  of  their  indi¬ 
vidual  pai’ticipation  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

if  *  If 

IHANKS,  PODNER 

An  interesting  phenomenon  in 
newspaper  research  and  promo¬ 
tion  is  taking  place  right  now  in 
New  York  City.  The  New  York 
News  market  study,  “Profile  of 
the  Millions,”  is  so  detailed  and 
comprehensive  a  study  of  the 
New  York  market  and  its  news¬ 
papers,  the  other  New  York 
newspapers  are  quoting  from 
it  in  their  owm  promotion  in¬ 
stead  of  doing  research  of  their 
own. 

Right  now”,  for  instance,  the 
New  York  Journal- American  is 
running  a  series  of  hard-hitting 
factual  ads,  repeated  as  mailers, 
which  quote  facts  favorable  to 
the  Journal,  all  of  them  taken, 
with  due  credit  given,  from  the 
News  study. 

The  Journal’s  campaign  cov¬ 
ers  such  items  as  number  of 
people  reading  the  paper,  and 
how  many  more  these  are  than 


read  the  next  evening  paper; 
how  many  men  read  it,  how 
many  women;  how  many  read¬ 
ers  are  in  suburban  families, 
how  many  in  home-owning  fami¬ 
lies,  how  many  in  car-owming 
families,  etc. 

The  Joui’nal’s  campaign  is  a 
good  one  because  it  is  a  simple 
one  —  one  fact  at  a  time,  the 
fact  alone,  no  adjectives,  no  em¬ 
bellishment. 

*  *  * 

TIME,  GENTLEMEN 

Somewhere  there  ought  to  be 
an  award  for  promotions  that 
not  only  make  their  point  ad¬ 
mirably,  but  are  beyond  that  of 
such  intrinsic  interest  and  value 
that  they  win  a  permanent  place 
in  the  advertising  man’s  library. 

Such  a  piece  is  Parade's 
brochure,  “It  is  later  than  you 
think.” 

The  point  this  makes,  and 
makes  beautifully  through  a 
series  of  quotes  and  pointed 
paragraphs  on  little  inserts 
throughout  the  brochure,  is  that 
the  newspaper  gives  advertising 
the  timing  is  needs  for  success. 

Rut  since  this  deals  w’ith  tim¬ 
ing,  it  is  constructed  around 
clocks,  rare  and  beautiful  clocks 
from  all  over  the  world,  .show’n 
in  line  drawings  of  unu.sual 
beauty. 

Now  this  is  a  piece  only  a 
brute  could  throw  away.  Our 
guess  is  that  most  characters 
getting  this,  if  themselves  de¬ 
ficient  in  a  sense  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  rare  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  will  carry  this  home  to  their 
wives  or  to  daughters  involved 
in  hnc  arts  courses. 


The  Westchester  Group  of 
nine  suburban  New  York  dailies 
is  scoring  once  again  in  its  pro¬ 
motion  of  its  free  want  ad  weeks 
for  boys  and  girls  with  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  game  called  “Star  Re¬ 
po  i-ter.” 

The  game  is  built  around 
local  newspaper  situations,  and 
playing  it  is  a  lot  of  fun.  It  fea¬ 
tures  all  nine  of  the  Group  pa¬ 
pers,  contains  nine  press  cards, 
one  for  each  paper,  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  boys’  and  girls’  ad  contract. 
Aside  to  Bill  Tewkesbury,  who 
handles  classified  promotion  for 
the  Group:  if  “Star  Reporter” 
hasn’t  been  copyrighted  and  tied 
up,  it  better  had  be  —  it  looks 
like  a  great  pi’operty  for  long¬ 
time  profits. 

The  papers  are  giving  away 
10,000  games,  first  come,  first 
served.  The  games  are  pi-oving 
popular  with  youngsters,  with 
schools,  scout  groups,  etc. 

The  in-paper  promotion  ads 
offering  the  game  are  pretty 
slick,  too.  They  feature  pictures 
of  kids  enjoying  the  game,  in¬ 
vite  readers  to  come  and  get  ’em. 

This  is  the  11th  consecutive 
year  that  Ray  Dykes,  cla.ssified 
director,  has  staged  free  want 
ad  weeks  for  boys  and  girls. 
Always,  the  promotion  has  been 
outstanding.  But  this  year’s,  it 
seems  to  us,  really  hits  a  high 
spot. 

“Our  gain,”  notes  Mr.  Tewkes¬ 
bury,  “is  in  increased  goodwill 
and  in  the  added  attention 
drawn  to  our  classified  sections.” 


Press  Agent’s 

$  Bill  Stunt 
Backfires 


Chicago 

A  Chicago  public  relations 
firm’s  dollar  bill  .stunt  backfind 
when  it  tried  to  drum  up  press 
interest  in  the  appearance  here 
of  Mrs.  Ivy  Baker  Priest,  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  United  States. 

Martin  E.  Janis  &  Co.,  PE 
firm,  sent  out  88  press  notices 
about  Mrs.  Priest’s  availability 
for  interviews.  To  stimulate 
interest  in  the  press  conference, 
the  firm  clipped  off  the  end  of 
88  $1  bills  containing  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Mrs.  Priest.  Note  to  edi¬ 
tors  added: 

“The  Treasurer  of  the  U.S. 
will  be  happy  to  duplicate  the 
signature  at  the  leh  on  any 
U.S.  currency  presented.  This  is 
strictly  a  ‘bring-your-own’  party 
as  far  as  the  autograph  material 
is  concerned.” 

The  press  memorandum  not 
only  attracted  the  press,  but  also 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  U.S. 
District  Attorney  and  the  At¬ 
torney  General’s  office  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  A  Secret  SeiTiceman 
called  on  Louis  R.  Silveiman, 
Janis  vicepresident,  citing  the 
U.S.  Code  which  forbids  mutila¬ 
tion  of  currency. 

However,  the  firm  wa.s  not 
charged  with  criminal  intent  It 
was  explained  the  law  does  not 
cover  “silver  certificates,”  the 
classification  of  $1  bills. 


Quits  Neimaii-IVIarciis 

Philadelphia 
Caye  Christian  has  resigned 
as  ad  director  of  Neiman-Mar- 
cus,  Dallas  and  Houston,  Texas, 
stores,  to  become  copy  director 
of  the  Lavenson  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 
She  will  assume  her  new  post 
July  6. 


BIS  FOUR  CONFERENCE  at  NNPA  includes,  left  to  right:  Fred  Staple- 
ford, .  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  Stuart  Taylor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
David  Lindsey,  Chicago  (III.)  Daily  News;  and  Richard  J.  V.  Johnson, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 
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Okla.  Press  Assn. 
Honored  for  Ad  Efforts 

Oklahoma  City 
While  the  state  senate  began 
consideration  of  this  .state’!!  con¬ 
troversial  liquor  control  bill 
Oklahoma  City’s  Advertising 
Club  honored  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association  for  its  almost 
single-handed  effort.s  for  the 
“right  to  advertise.” 

Oklahoma  has  become  the 
battleground  for  the  “right  to 
advertise”  a  legal  product.  Hot-  j 
test  issue  in  the  prohibition¬ 
ending  liquor  control  bill,  now 
under  debate  in  the  OklahoM 
Senate,  is  the  section  sponsow 
by  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
to  permit  brand  or  in-stitutional 
liquor  advertising. 

“The  press  association  was  ^ 
lected  for  the  annual  distin¬ 
guished  service  award  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  many  activities  m 
behalf  of  and  in  protection  of 
advertising  and  providing 
leadership  in  more  than  just  this 
present  controversy,”  Pf® 
Woods,  Ad  Club  president,  said- 
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BENEFITS! 


Does  $24  a  day  plus  benefits  sound  good  to  you? 
No  wonder!  It’s  a  lot  more  than  most  people  get. 

Well,  $24  a  day  is  average  pay  for  steel¬ 
workers.  That  makes  American  steelworkers 
just  about  the  best  paid  industrial  workers  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  ' 


But  $24  is  only  part  of  it. 

In  addition  to  their  wages  they  get  a  package 
of  benefits  costing  the  steel  companies  another 
$4.78  a  day  on  the  average.  They  get: 

...up  to  3^  weeks  vacation  pay. 

...seven  paid  holidays. 

...pensions  after  retirement. 

...pay  during  jury  service. 

...supplemental  unemployment  benefits 
where  state  laws  permit. 

...life  insurance. 

...sick  and  accident  benefits  for  26  weeks. 
...surgical  insurance  and  120-day 
hospitalization. 

The  companies  pay  full  costs  of  all  benefits 
except  the  last  three,  in  which  employees  share 
the  cost. 

A  top  union  official  who  addressed  the  1958 
Convention  of  the  Steelworkers’ Union  said  this: 


“Now,  listen  to  me.  Hear  me  now!  This  ( rise 
in  minimum  pay  since  1953)  represents  an 
increase  of  close  to  48  percent.  In  the  same 
period  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  by  a  little 
more  than  8  percent.” 

“And  we  got  48!” 

No  question,  wages  and  benefits  in  steel  have 
been  rising  sharply.  In  fact,  in  virtually  every 
industry  they  have  risen  much  faster  than  the 
nation’s  productive  efficiency  has  risen.  That’s 
one  reason  for  the  inflation  which  cuts  the 
buying  power  of  your  dollar. 


This  message  is  being  brought  to  you  by 


because 


ROBS  US  ALL 


American  management  continuously  exercises 
ingenuity  in  developing  longer  leisting  products, 
which  eventually  save  the  public  money.  Republic 
Steel,  for  instance,  now  coats  steel  pipe  and  tub¬ 
ing  with  plastic  to  resist  corrosion  better.  TVade 
name  of  this  exciting  new  product  is  Republic 
X-Tru-Coat.  If  you  are  associated  with  school, 
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hospital,  or  other  institutional  or  commercial 
building,  you  should  be  interested  in  Republic’s 
Vision-Vent*  Wall  Panels  made  by  the  Thiscon 
Division.  Other  building  products  with  interest¬ 
ing  economy  stories  are:  Truscon  Color- Finished 
Windows;  Truscon  Steel  Joists;  Truscon  Steel 
Doors  assembled  with  frames. 


Ut 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Busy  Li’l  Ads  Find  Car,  Bird  &  Home  for  Waif 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

For  a  “lost  and  found”  adver-  “Dan  Fenny  of  the  Sudbury 


Classified  Quarter-Century  Club 


tiser,  a  single  reply  is  usually  CAS  wired  the  Minister  of  Wei 
plenty.  In  the  case  of  one  such  fare: 


advertiser 


Cleveland 


Dan  Fenny  of  the  Sudbury  Another  in  a  series  of  sketches 
S  wired  the  Minister  of  Wei-  of  veterans  who  were  honored 

by  ANCAM  with  special  certi- 
Am  happy  to  report  Roger  ficates.  It  tells  how  they  got  into 


(Ohio)  Press,  the  first  reply  was  placed  for  adoption  this  after-  classified  and  what  made  them 
unique  but  the  second  proved  noon.  Our  society  perfectly  sat-  stay.  Today’s  subject:  MILTON 
downright  embarrassing.  But  isfied  usual  high  standard  of  WERNER,  Classified  Adver- 
let  CAM  W.  R.  Cowie  tell  the  placement  has  been  maintained  tising  Manager,  Miuwaukee 
story  as  he  did  in  a  large  pro-  and  we  are  extremely  pleased  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 
motion  ad:  with  adoptive  parents  who  show  *  *  * 


“When  a  car  is  stolen,  the  remarkable  degree  of  acceptance 
lost  and  found  columns  would  understanding.  Can’t  help 


ordinarily  be  the  last  place  to 
which  anyone  would  turn. 


and  understanding.  Can’t  help  xi,„„  £.1=0  Jr. 

.  , _ j  i  1.  more  than  anything  else  in  the 

but  feel  rather  proud  to  have  , ,  .  .  ?  „ 


our  society  meet  such  an  un¬ 


world  to  get  in  the  advertising 
business.  I  went  to  work,  right 


But  a  victim  of  this  theft,  ''  out  of  high  schoo^^^^^^^ 


who  drove  a  fiashy  red  and  white  success  y, 


Chevrolet  thought  differently 
after  it  disappeared  from  its 
accustomed  parking  spot. 

Fits  the  Situation 


Parakeet’s  Return 
In  Hollywood,  California,  Mrs. 


larger  advertising  agencies  in 
Milwaukee  who,  in  two  months, 
canned  me  because.  “I  don’t 
think  young  man,  you’ve  got 


Albert  Seeley  placed  an  ad  in  enough  on  the  ball  to  be  a  suc- 

cess  in  the  advertising  business.” 


Milton  Werner 

making  quotas,  creating  and  de- 


“In  addition  to  telling  the  9}  Discomfited,  but  not  discour-  making  quotas,  creating  and  de¬ 

police,  the  owner  also  recalled  . , parakeet  yellow  f^e  flew  aged,  even  after  that  rebuff,  I  veloping  ideas  to  help  the  so- 
the  many  admiring  glances  the  .  ®  still  wanted  “in”  so  I  got  a  job  call^  little  guy  and  later,  when 

car  received  as  she  drove  by.  out  through  an  open  pjj  Wisconsin  News,  I  became  Classified  Manager, 

She  knew  the  car  would  be  spot-  ...  typing  national  orders  in  the  using  all  my  aptitudes  to  try  to 

ted  if  some  way  the  information  u  1  1  Dispatch  Department.  After  a  build  acceptance  against  one  ol 

could  be  broadcast.  A  lost  and  street.  Bob  Walpole,  Citizen-  yg^r  of  this  I  spent  a  year  in  the  most  powerful  mediums  m 
found  ad  seemed  to  fit  the  situ-  salesman,  was  national  advertising  merchan-  the  United  States.  This  effort 

ation.  parking  department.  The  then  occupied  me  so  intensely  that 

-  'Let  the  advertiser  tell  you  '"m"'  Clasaifled  Manager  of  the  Wia-  I’ve  had  no  time  to  thmk  of  m 

4.1 _ 4. _  parakeet  landed  on  his  vrovirc  co^ir  nriA  wallri-nrr  OthCF  ficld  Of  BlldCftVOr. 


the  rest  of  the  story: 


lot  of  the  Valley  office  when  classified  Manager  of  the  Wis-  I’ve  had  no  time  to  think  of  any 
said  parak^t  land^  on  his  other  field  of  endeavor. 

Joulden  Without  losing  his  ^  The  dramatic  changes  in  Pub 


“  ‘A  dav  nv  two  -iffar  tVia  aH  r.4..,-a  w  1  1  j  4.1-  t  4.  arouno  me  DUiiQing  so  last,  ne  ineuramaiic  tiittiisco  iii4u>r 

appe^t’^l”  rnoMed'”th^t  ll^foS^'/theTa^er't  wS  “‘“"‘'.“nr'*  "J.t 

someone  had  spotted  the  car  carrying,  spotted  the  ad  phoned  department.  So,  fied  over  th^e  last  20  yea 

and  notified  the  police.  The  car  th^ldvlrtiser  when  he  got  into  ^  drafted  into  the  Classified  cause  of  Classifieds  ever  m- 

was  returned  tVir,  ox..!  /.v,oiir  j  ^  4i.  Department  where  I  didn  t  sell  creasing  importance  and  con- 

was  retumea.  the  office  and  chalked  up  another  j  r  01/  i  n  •*.  fVo  /.aoii  w  has 

“‘Later  it  was  sDotted  for  the  an  ad  for  2%  weeks.  Quite  a  tributions  to  the  cash  box  has 


was  returned.  the  office  and  chalked  up  another 

“  ‘Later  it  was  spotted  for  the  victory  for  classified  advertis- 
second  time  as  I  was  driving  to  ing. 
the  gas  station  and  w’as  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  information  * 

that  it  was  a  stolen  car.  The  „  c  sr  n 

police  were  again  called  before  Eager  Staff  Puts 

everyone  was  satisfied  that  I  ‘Depth’  Into  Weekly 
was  the  rightful  owner.  ”  »  j 

“The  experience  of  being  lab-  Chicago 

elled  a  thief,  will  remain  long  One  editor  of  a  weekly  news- 


propitious  start  wasn’t  it? 


added  immeasurably  to  the  sta- 


After  I  got  going,  I  found  ture  of  the  profession  of  being 
thrills  and  satisfactions  that  a  Classified  Manager  besides 
only  classified  advertising  can  being  a  soul  satisfying  and  re¬ 
produce.  Studying  salesmanship,  munerative  position. 


lage  to  city.  The  area  has  re- 
Chicago  sponded  to  this  need. 

elled  a  thief,  will  remain  long  One  editor  of  a  weekly  news-  “ _ have  assigned  report- 

in  her  memoiy  s^ond  only  to  paper  who  disagrees  with  edi-  ers  to  dig  into  problems  of  hodge 
the  remarkable  discovery  that  tors  of  small  newspapers  when  podge  development,  traffic  con- 
want  ads  sei^e  many  purposes—  they  say  depth  reporting  is  eco-  gestion,  poor  drainage,  slums, 
even  that  of  crime  detection.  nomically  and  professionally  im-  sewage  trouble,  crowded  schools, 
AdoDtion  Storv  possible  for  their  news  staffs  is  under-staffed  public  offices,  po- 


educate  the  public  on  the  nature 
and  implications  of  expanding 
religious  life. 


even  that  of  crime  detection.” 


Adoption  Story 


ers  to  dig  into  problems  of  hodge  Turns  to  Schools 

podge  development,  traffic  con- 

gestion,  poor  drainage,  slums,  “To  implement  this  reporting 
sewage  trouble,  crowded  schools,  in  depth,  an  editor  must  have 
under-staffed  nublic  offices.  'DO-  at  his  disposal  a  news  staff  0 


Finding  stolen  cars  via  classi-  of  Paddock  Publicati 
fied  is  something,  but  how  about  Arlington  Heights,  Ill 
this  one  ?  Up  Ontario  way,  the  At  a  recent  newswri 


Charles  Hayes,  managing  editor  ligg  fii-g  and  sanitation  emergen- 
of  Paddock  Publications,  Inc.,  gjes. 


this  one?  Up  Ontario  way,  the  At  a  recent  newswriting  clinic,  4..  „  vear-lnno-  ^mnaieu  ol  journalism  to  provide  thm 

Children’s  Aid  Society  in  Sud-  sponsored  by  the  University  of  ,  renorting  and  editorials  young  journalist 

bury,  in  line  with  the  Ontario  Illinois  School  of  Journalism  ...  in  seem  to  be  broken  in  by  there 

xir  iV  XX  _4.  4.  _  J  4.1.  Til-  •  Ti  A  .on  the  economic  and  social  in-  ,  ...  ,  i„_i,;rtffin 


bury,  in  line  with  the  Ontario  Illinois  School  of  Journalism 
Welfare  Department’s  program  and  the  Illinois  Press  Associa- 


at  his  disposal  a  news  staff  01 
better  educated,  broader  edU' 
cated  men.  The  editor  must  look 
to  the  better  professional  schools 
of  journalism  to  provide  th^ 
“Too  many  young  journalists 


for  placing  11,000  hard-to-place  tion,  related  how  the  Paddock  tl*®  qualifications  that  mak 

children,  inserted  an  ad  m  the  community  weeklies  have  devel-  q,.  cprip<5  “^harne  nf  the  newspapers. 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  o^er'mg  oped  a  host  of  special  articles  »*  x,rr«n’  a  pomnuiuitv  want  to  preserve 

for  adoption  a  7  year  old  lad  and  features,  such  as  the  fol-  .  ’  ,  .  ..Qt-o  fresh  idealism  and  that  e 

named  Roger,  Ontario’s  first  lowing:  f  1958  from  the  ^ 

‘Want  Ad  Boy.”  The  ad  which  “—we  have  stimulated  com-  ^^®ss  Association.  Their  heads  should  be  fi 


weak  editors  w’ho  are  lacking  ® 
the  qualifications  that  make  for 


‘Want  Ad  Boy.”  The  ad  which 


Suburbs,”  won  a  community  .  S  ea«r- 

service  award  in  1958  from  the  ^  „„  gre. 

Illinois  Press  Association.  Their  heads  should  be  full  of 


appeared  in  the  Personals  classi-  munity  concern  for  approaching  applied  this  policy  of  ^^he  kind  of  textbook-classroom 

fication  elicited  30  replies,  problems  in  crime,  health,  de-  depth  reporting  to  religious  theory  that,  balanced  with  hon- 

Here’s  the  result  story  which  linquency,  poverty  and  prejudice  news  and  have  attempted  to  est,  solid  practical  experience 

appeared  in  a  report  published  as  our  area  continues  to  make  present  better  interpretation  of  can  breathe  new  life  and  vigor 

in  the  Globe  &  Mail:  the  transition  from  country  vil-  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  to  into  a  newspaper.” 


in  the  Globe  &  Mail: 
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Entries  close  JULY  30 


4th  annual 

Ted  V.  Rodgers  awards 


$9000  to  writers  for  published  articles  and  editorials 
on  highway  improvements  and  use. 

As  a  member  of  the  ATA  Foundation,  Inc.,  a  research  edu¬ 
cation  and  public  information  organization  for  supplier  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  trucking  industry,  Trailmobile 
Inc.,  a  major  manufacturer  of  truck-trailers,  again  offers 
$9000  in  awards  for  the  best  highway  stories,  published  on 
or  between  July  1,  1958,  and  June  30,  1959.  Entries  will  be 
accepted  after  January  1,  1959,  and  should  be  mailed  to: 
The  Ted  V,  Rodgers  Awards,  The  ATA  Foundation,  Inc., 
1424  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


AWARDS 
IN  THREE 
CATEGORIES 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

MAGAZINES 

WEEKLY 

NEWSPAPERS 

First... 

..$1500 

First . . . 

..$1500 

First... 

..$1500 

Second . 

.$  700 

Second . 

..$  700 

Second . 

.$  700 

Third  .. 

.$  300 

Third  .. 

.$  300 

Third  .. 

.$  300 

Authors  of  all  articles  that  rrreet  the  re- 
quirements  listed  in  these  regulations  are 
eligible.  The  articles  will  be  judged  on 
their  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
highways  and  their  use,  or  to  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  highway  transportation 
problems. 

©Entries  in  the  1957-1958  competition  must 
have  been  published  on  or  between  the 
dates  of  July  1, 1958  and  June  30, 1959. 
Only  published  articles  are  eligible. 

©Articles  and  editorials  of  any  length  are 
eligible.  A  series  of  articles  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  single  entry. 

©There  are  three  categories  of  participation: 
Magazines,  except  trade  publications  de¬ 
voted  primarily  to  the  transportation 
industries;  daily  newspapers;  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 


©Each  entry  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  of  copyright  ownership,  the  date 
and  name  of  publication  in  which  it  ap¬ 
peared,  and  the  category  in  which  it  is 
entered. 


O 

o 

o 


Awards  will  be  the  same  in  the  three  cate¬ 
gories:  First— $1500;  Second— $700;  Third 
-$300. 

A  $500  cash  award  will  be  made  to  the 
journalism  school  from  which  the  first  place 
winner  in  each  category  graduated,  or  to 
the  journalism  school  designated  by  the 
winner.  A  trophy  award  will  be  made  to 
the  original  publisher. 

Entries  will  be  accepted  after  January  1, 
1959.  They  should  be  mailed  to: 

Ted  V.  Rodgers  Awards 
The  ATA  Foundation,  Inc. 

1424  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  6,  0.  C. 


All  entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  June  30, 1959. 


Material  printed  in  publications  devoted 
primarily  to  the  transportation  industries 
IS  not  eligible. 


O 

e 

o 

o 


Material  submitted  cannot  be  returned. 

Decision  of  the  judges  will  be  final. 

In  event  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

This  awards  program  is  subject  to  state  and 
national  regulations. 


e 


Winners  will  be  notified  by  special  letter 
before  Mid-October,  1959,  and  by  public 


announcement.  A  complete  list  of  winners 
will  be  available  to  those  requesting  it. 


TRAILMOBILE  inc. 
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CIRCULATION 


9  Ways  to  Save  1 
In  Handling  Mail 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Ed  Keefe,  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  (16,000  mail  list)  6c  and  5c  are 
rri7>?/ne  circulation  manager  and  rather  steep  assessments  for 
an  “old  pro”  when  it  comes  to  business  reply  envelopes  and 
mail  circulation,  recently  offered  cards  but  this  service  will  con- 
nine  ways  to  save  and  make  tinue  to  be  used  by  many  of  us 
money  on  mail.  l)ecause  there  is  no  cheaper  way 

.\t  the  10th  annual  Iowa  Short  "f  supplying  postage  free  serv- 
Course  on  Newspaper  Circula-  ice  on  direct  mailing  efforts  done 
tion,  Mr.  Keefe  pointed  out  that  volume, 
even  to  remain  static  a  news-  without  Wrapping 

paper  must  replace  ‘natural 

loss.”  He  said  in  the  12  months  4.  Not  new  but  still  an  effec- 
ending  March  31,  1959,  the  Trib-  tive  economy  measure  is  our 
une  was  requir^  to  secure  al-  method  of  shipping  our  second 
mo.st  1,500  new  subscriptions  to  class  mail  in  direct  sacks  with- 
maintain  its  mail  list  at  the  out  wrapping  or  tying, 
same  level  of  approximately  5.  Through  co-operation  of 


7,500  subscribers. 


20%  Natural  Loss 


postmasters  in  our  area  we  have 
discontinued  much  of  our  mail 
addressing  of  the  Sunday  paper. 


“This  would  indicate  a  natu-  I'apcis  are  counted  only— rural 
ral  loss  of  about  20  percent,”  he  carriers  use  the  Saturday  paper 
said.  “To  have  shown  a  three  identification  eliminating 
percent  increase,  we  might  have  aece.ssity  of  matching  papers, 
had  to  sell  some  1,800  new  sub-  6-  Extended  periods  of  poor 
script  ions.  Our  total  cost  for  weekend  mail  .service  had  forced 
mail  subscription  promotion,  in-  much  mail  direct  on  our  trucks, 
eluding  car  allowance  for  a  mail  ^  survey  recently  indicated 
subscription  salesman,  totals  much  improved  conditions  en- 
abnut  $3,500  a  year.  This  abling  us  to  withdraw  all  r.f.d. 
amounts  to  about  50  cents  per  mail  from  tracks.  Resulted  in 
sub.scriber.”  reduced  weight,  saved  time  of 

Mr.  Keefe  offered  the  follow-  handling,  speeded  up  service. 


ing  suggestions  on  ways  to  save 
money  on  mail  subscriptions: 

Drop  Postage  Paid 


7.  Eliminated  postcard  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  receipt  of  mail 
.subscriptions. 

8.  Saturday  Edition  Time:  It 


Ads  To  TeU 
Pharmacy’s 
J  TaleToPublic 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York  ha; 
launched  an  institutional  news 
paper  program  designed  to  tel! 
Pharmacy’s  story  to  the  public. 

Each  month  the  Phamaceut 
cal  Society  will  service  its  local 
associations  with  prepared  news¬ 
paper  mats.  The  program  began 
early  this  month  with  a  half¬ 
page  ad  containing  six  pieces  on 
such  subjects  as  the  average 
EXECUTIVE  ED  —  Brady  Black,  prescription  coste,  vita- 

Kentucky  native  who  joined  the  ^ins  as  medicines,  the  import 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  staff  ance  of  an  up-to-date  medicine 
in  1940,  has  been  appointed  ex-  cabinet,  the  meaning  of  the  Rx 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Enquirer,  prescription  symbol,  the  caution 
Glenn  Thompson  returning  to  his  that  must  be  used  in  purchasing 
old  post  as  head  of  the  paper's  potent  drugs  and  the  responsi- 

_ ^o»hinqton  bureau. _  bility  of  the  pharmacist  to  public 

health. 

w'here  we  finally  .switched  from  Future  ads  will  be  quarter- 
track  to  rail  at  a  considerable  page  in  size,  and  consist  of  a 
savings  (almost  $1,000.00  a  single  item, 
year).  The  only  change  was  de-  Local  pharmacists  are  pur- 
livery  at  our  end — now  we  pick  chasing  newspaper  space  for  the 
up  at  railroad  station,  instead  ads  on  a  cooperative  basis.  While 
of  having  delivery  direct  to  our  the  mats  are  being  prepared  by 
plant.  the  New  York  State  Pharmaceu- 


News  Broadcasts 
On  5  Radio  Stations 


Shreveport,  La. 


the  New  York  State  Pharmaceu¬ 
tical  Society,  local  associations 
are  being  encouraged  to  run 
their  names  and  the  names  and, 
or  photographs  of  participating 
members  either  below  or  along- 


1.  We  have  discontinued  send-  death  of  our  city  editor 

ing  renewal  notices  to  our  ”  uncover  the  possibility  of 
Monthly  Payment  subscribers,  -^ueezmg  together  our  Saturday 
Savings  in  printed  material,  to  save  man  hours  and 

postage  and  clerk’s  time. 

-  ^  ,.  producing  the  Sunday  paper. 

2  Septeinber  1,  1958,  we  dis-  The  deceased  was  buried  on  a 
continued  furnishing  postage  Saturday  afternoon  and  in  an 
paid  envelopes  to  our  Monthly 

Pajunent  subscribers.  We  now  personnel  to  attend 

supply  self-addressed  envelopes  practically  shoved  all  three 
on  y.  -This  was  accomplished  editions  together-changed  only 
without  a  single  complaint  and  those  plates  necessary  to  identify 
the  savings  is  about  $120.00  a  editions,  carry  out  feature  con- 

tinuity,  etc.  It  worked  so  well, 
3.  Effective  this  month  we  are  reduced  mail  room  labor  by  .some 
changing  our  one  week  notice  to  614  to  7  man  hours,  gave  earlier 
regular  mail  subscribers  from  sei-vice  in  city  on  Saturday 
an  expensive  patented  mailing  afternoon  and  allowed  editorial, 
piece  to  a  post  card  size  notice  composing  and  press  rooms  to 
to  which  we  will  apply  postage  get  an  earlier  .start  on  the  Sun- 
with  our  P-B  machine  as  we  day  edition.  There  were  also 
mail.  We  will  continue  to  supply  man  hour  savings  in  composing 
business  reply  envelopes  in  three  and  press  rooms, 
week  and  two  week  notices.  9.  Sunday  Ready  Prints  — 

In  connection  with  this  —  Freight  Rates:  Inability  to  get 
William  J.  Arndt,  Dubuque  any  price  adjustment  from 
(Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald,  has  tracking  concern  handling  our 
never  used  business  reply  envel-  ready-print  comics  resulted  in 
opes  with  his  renewal  notices,  our  checking  with  other  carriers 


The  Fhreveport  Journal  has  side  the  ads. 
launched  a  new  promotion  cam-  Commenting  on  the  pro- 
paign  in  which  it  broadca.sts  gram.  Executive  Secretary 
news  directly  from  its  editorial  Nicholas  S.  Gesoalde  pointed  oat 
rooms  over  five  Shreveport  ra-  that  it  was  undertaken  by  the 
dio  stations.  State  Society  because  a  profes- 

The  broadcasts  are  heard  five  sionally-planned  and  prepared 
times  daily,  including  Sundays,  advertising  project  of  this  sort 
over  all  five  of  the  stations.  ITie  would  be  much  too  costly  for 
Journal  is  a  six-day-a-week  local  groups  to  conduct  on  their 
afternoon  newspaper,  hence  the  own.  With  the  State  Society  as- 
Sunday  broadcasts  fill  a  void  suming  the  responsibility— and 
for  its  subscribers.  cost.s — of  copy  writing,  art  work 

The  Journal  has  added  a  new  and  mat  production,  the  local 
staff  member.  Bill  Young,  for-  associations  are  able  to  use  their 
merly  of  Radio  Station  KRUS  funds  for  the  purchase  of  local 
in  Ruston,  to  serve  as  announcer  newspaper  space, 
for  the  program.  The  program  is  being  handled 


The  program  is  being  handW 
by  the  State  Society’s  Public 
Shurlleff  To  Head  Relations  Department. 

Clark  &  Bobertz  PR  „  .  ,  *  *  . 

^  „  » ,  ,  ^  Pneelly  Acquires 

Ted  Shumeff  has  been  named  , 

vicepresident  and  public  i‘ela-  Ullll  Control  of  Pap 

cions  director  of  Clark  &  Las  CRUCES,  N.  M- 

Bobertz,  Inc.,  Detroit  and  Cleve-  Announcement  has  been  made 

land  advertising  and  public  re-  of  the  purchase  of  the  balance 
lations  agency.  of  the  stock  in  the  Las  Cram 

A  former  Detroit  newspaper-  Sun-News  by  the  editor  and  pub- 
man,  Mr.  Shurtleff  was  most  Usher,  Orville  E.  Priestly, 
recently  vicepresident,  public  re-  The  transaction,  completed  in 
lations,  with  LaRue,  Cleveland,  Meridian,  Miss.,  gives  Mr 
Inc.,  of  Detroit.  He  previously  Priestly  full  control  of  the  Sun- 
was  public  relations  director  News.  Mrs.  Grace  B.  Skewes, 
with  Holden,  Chapin,  LaRue,  widow  of  James  H.  Skewes, 
Inc.,  and  was  a  reporter  on  the  partner  of  Priestly,  agreed  to 
Detroit  Free  Press.  the  sale. 
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Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 
Announcement  has  been  made 


ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil 


Screcch-free,  quiet  as  a  kitten  on  the  sharpest  turn.  That’s  the  new  Butyl  tire.  Developed  by  Esso 
Research,  this  miracle  rubber  outperforms  other  tire  materials.  Tires  of  Butyl  stop  faster  on  wet 
roads  than  others  do  on  dry.  They  age  better  —  wont  crack  —  absorb  thumps  and 
bumps,  cushioning  the  road  as  nothing  else  will.  Available  now,  they’re  another  (€sso 
example  of  how  ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil.  ^ 
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PRESS  AWARDS 


Prodigious 

Two  prodigious  feats  of  re¬ 
porting  by  three  writers  are 
being  rewarded  with  the  richest 
prizes  in  Canadian  jounialism 
competition. 

For  a  penetrating  analysis  of 
the  controversial  Gordon  Report 
on  Canada’s  Economic  Prospects, 
Thomas  Kent  receives  $1,000 
first  prize  in  the  economic  and 
business  section  of  the  Bowater 
Awards  for  Journalism.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press  when  he  wrote  the  11-part 
series.  He  has  since  left  jour¬ 
nalism  for  an  industrial  post. 

Jacques  Delisle  and  Fernand 
Levesque,  joint  authors  of  a  12- 
part  series  in  La  Presse  advo¬ 
cating  the  metropolitan  system 
of  goveiTiment  for  the  City  of 
Montreal,  share  a  $1,000  first 
prize  in  the  social,  political  and 
cultural  section  of  the  Aw'ards. 

Mr.  Kent’s  work  won  over  a 
seven-part  series  on  Canada’s 
Marine  Industries  which  Muriel 
Snider  wrote  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail.  Others  in  the 
running  were:  Bruce  Hutchi¬ 
son’s  series  on  inflation  in  the 
Victoria  Daily  Times  and  Mich¬ 
ael  Barkway’s  series  on  the  De¬ 
fense  System  in  the  Fhiancial 
Post. 

The  entry  from  La  Presse  was 
the  first  French-language  sub¬ 
mission  to  receive  a  top  prize 
in  the  four  years  of  the  Bowater 
Awards  which  are  under  the 
custodianship  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Press  Gallery.  A  close  sec¬ 
ond  to  the  La  Presse  series  was 
one  of  53  articles  on  the  Canad¬ 
ian  Indian,  entitled  “The 
Strangers,”  by  G.  E.  Mortimore 
in  the  Victoria  Daily  Colonist. 

Others  considered  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  were  Gordon  Donaldson’s 
series  on  the  international  nar¬ 
cotics  traffic  in  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  and  A.  J.  Arnold’s  series 
on  Human  Rights  in  the  Jewish 
Western  Bulletin,  Vancouver. 

A  third  prize  of  $1,000  has 
been  posted  for  material  appear¬ 
ing  this  year  on  international 
and  Commonwealth  affairs. 

*  *  * 

TRAVELING  SCHOLARS 

Pulitzer  Traveling  Fellow¬ 
ships  of  $1,500  each  for  study 
abroad  go  to  the  following  at 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism: 

Antonio  Escoda,  Philippines, 
who  formerly  worked  on  the 
Manila  Bulletin. 

Alvin  Remmenga,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.) 
Journal  and  E&P  correspondent. 

John  Goshko,  former  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  correspond- 

4« 


Reports  Net  $1000  Prizes 


ent  for  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer. 

Alternates  are :  Robert  Fachet, 
sports  writer  for  the  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Journal;  Bertram  Bums, 
financial  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Journal- American;  and 
Ruth  Lafranz,  free-lance  writer 
for  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 

T  hn  es-Picayune. 

«  *  * 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Starting  out  with  a  $14,000 
grant  from  Newspapers,  Inc.  of 
Waco,  the  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Journalism  will  inaug- 
ui’ate  a  program  in  public  affairs 
reporting  next  fall. 

The  E.  S.  Fentress  Graduate 
Fellowship  in  Public  Affairs  Re¬ 
porting  will  be  established  for  a 
five-year  period  and  will  carry 
an  award  of  $1,200  each  year. 
The  recipient  will  work  on  re¬ 
search  studies  in  the  public  af¬ 
fairs  reporting  program  and 
each  summer  for  five  years  two 
journalism  students  will  be 
chosen  for  internships  on  the 
Austin  American-Statesman  and 
Waco  News-Tribune  with  an 
award  of  $800  each. 

*  «  * 

HEALTH  REPORTING 

Another  state  medical  society 
enters  the  lists  with  an  award 
to  provide  an  incentive  for  sound 
reporting  of  medicine  and  health 
news.  In  this  instance,  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  joins  with  the  Annual 
Health  Conference,  Inc.,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  for  physi¬ 
cians,  nurses  and  other  public 
health  workers,  in  posting  an 
Empire  State  Award  for  Excel¬ 
lence  in  Medical  Reporting. 

The  recipient  of  the  award — 
the  first  selection  will  be  made  in 
May,  1960 —  will  receive  a  cer¬ 
tificate  and  $500  and  his  news¬ 
paper  will  receive  a  certificate. 
Any  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  any  newspaper  published 
five  or  more  times  a  week  in 
New  York  State  may  be  nomin¬ 
ated  to  receive  the  award,  for  a 
single  article  or  series. 

*  *  * 

*2,700  IN  PRIZES 

For  the  fifth  year  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Trucking  Associations 
(Washington)  is  offering  $2,700 
in  cash  awards  to  newspaper 
writers  for  stories  and  editorials 
that  promote  highway  safety  or 
accident  prevention.  No  mention 
need  be  made  of  trucks  or  the 
trucking  industry.  Material  pub¬ 
lished  between  May  24,  1959  and 
Sept.  13,  1959  will  be  considered. 


Plaques  will  be  presented  to  the 
winners’  newspapers  (daily  or 
weekly)  or  wire  services. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

IN-THE-OFFICE 

Intra-mural  awards  ai*e  grow¬ 
ing  in  size  and  number.  At  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  the 
George  Schmidt  Memorial 
Award  for  the  best  executed  pic¬ 
ture  assignment  of  the  year  by 
a  staff  photographer  has  been 
established  at  the  suggestion  of 
Publisher  F.  M.  Flynn.  The  prize 
will  be  $500  and  a  plaque.  George 
Schmidt  was  picture  assignment 
editor  when  he  died  last  Janu¬ 
ary.  Entries  will  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  the  completeness  of 
coverage,  photographic  quality, 
initiative  taken  by  the  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  comparison  to  com¬ 
petition,  if  any. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  expanded  the  monthly  com¬ 
petition  for  about  $900  in  prizes 
for  good  writing  by  staffers. 
New  rules  open  the  competition 
to  copy  editors,  district  men, 
stringers,  caption  writers  and 
others.  Previously  only  reporters 
and  photographers  were  eligible. 

•  *  * 

SALUTE 

For  honors  received,  we 

EDWARD  H.  WOT  J  AS,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Champaign- 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Evening  Courier 
— named  Illinois  Press  Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Year  for  the  third 
time. 

KIT  READ,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register — gold  cup  of 
the  New  England  Women’s  Press 
Association  for  series  on  youth 
programs.  MAJORIE  W.  SHER¬ 
MAN,  Boston  Globe — a  pin  for 
stories  on  the  America’s  Cup 
yacht  races. 

RAYMOND  J.  KELLY,  Chi¬ 
cago  South  End  Reporter — the 
Sam  B.  Anson  Memorial  Award 
as  outstanding  publisher  of  1959 
in  the  Accredited  Home  News¬ 
papers  of  America,  Inc. 

JOHN  DE  LA  VEGA,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  sports 
writer — cited  by  the  Council  of 
Mexican-American  Affairs  for 
excellence  in  his  field  of  report¬ 
ing. 

TED  PEARSON  AND  ED 
LEE,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  — 
public  service  and  sweepstakes 
awards  of  Alabama  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  BUD  GORDON 
Birmingham  News,  spot  news; 
FRANK  BRUER,  Mobile  Press, 
features;  CLETTUS  ATKIN- 


sports;  CHARLES  MOORE, 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  news- 
photos;  ED  DRIGGERS,  Dothn 
Eagle,  spot  news;  AL  FOX, 
Gadsden  Times,  public  service; 
HOWELL  TALLEY,  Gadsdn 
Times,  features;  PAUL  COX, 
Anniston  Star,  sports;  ERNEST 
MCMEANS,  Huntsville  Timet, 
sweepstakes  in  newsphotos. 

CAPE  GIRARDEAU 
SOUTHEAST  MISSOURIAN- 
the  Missouri  Press  Association 
plaque  for  general  excellence 
(dailies) ;  WASHINGTON  MIS¬ 
SOURIAN  and  CALIFORNIA 
HERALD  (weeklies). 

CHARLESTON  DAILY 
MAIL  staff — community  service 
award  of  the  West  Virginia 
Press  Association,  with  RICH¬ 
ARD  J.  PENDERGAST,  Foir- 
mont  West  Virginian,  in  small 
daily  division,  and  RALPH  E, 
FISHER,  Moorefield  Examiner, 
weeklies. 

FRANK  WILKIN  and  FER¬ 
RELL  FRIEND,  Charleston  GO' 
zette — best  of  show  honors  in 
West  Virginia  photography 
awards.  HARRY  W.  BALL,  AP 
— best  example  of  wire  news 
coverage. 

Other  individual  winners  in 
West  Virginia  contests: 

ROY  REXRODE,  Pendleton 
Times,  photo;  ED  KARRER, 
Wheeling  News-Register,  fea¬ 
ture  on  a  teacher;  WILMA 
HIGGINBOTHAM,  CharUeton 
Mail,  feature;  LOIS  AMICK 
SMITH,  Charleston  Gazette, 
column  on  children  and  money; 
MONROE  WORTHINGTON, 
Wheeling,  industrial  writing; 
CHARLES  HODEL  and  C.  J- 
MCQUADE,  Raleigh  Register, 
tourist  industry;  CHARLES 
CONNER,  Charleston  Mad, 
WILLIAM  RAFFERTY, 
Ravenswood  News,  news¬ 
writing;  GEORGE  LAWLESS, 
Charleston  Gazette,  feature; 
MARY  MARGET  HINER, 
Buckhannon  Republican-Delta, 
feature;  JACK  D.  MAURICE, 
Charleston  Mail,  editorial;  A- L 
HARDMAN,  Charleston  Gor 
zette,  sports  writing;  THAIS 
SHULER,  Weirton  Times,  court 
news;  RUTH  CUPPETT, 
Morgantown  Daily  Athenaeur^ 
editorial;  BOB  HOLLIDAY, 
OaJc  Hill  Fayette  Tribune, 
sports;  SUN  CRONE,  Fayette 
Tribune,  court  reporting. 


Tnimbell  Buys  Weekly 

PORTOLA,  Calif- 
The  Portola  Reporter  was  wW 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Bailey 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  F.  Trum¬ 
bull  of  Shelton,  Wash. 


SON,  Birmingham  Post-Herald, 
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Two  unquestioning  eyes.  Wherever  they  look,  they  learn. 
Whatever  they  behold,  they  believe  in.  Two  shining  reasons  for 
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Time  of  Crisis  Draws  230 


To  IPI  Session  in  Berlin 


Unusual  Action  Taken  to  Guard 
Press  Freedom  in  Singapore 


By  Fernard  Auberjonois 

European  Corre^ipondent,  Toledo  Blade 


sizing  moral  values.  The  fact 
that  you  have  chosen  Berlin  for 
your  meetings  is  symbolic. 
Fredom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press  are  being  chal¬ 
lenged.” 

IPI  Executive  Board  Chair¬ 
man  Urs  Schwartz  (Neuen 
Zuerrher  Zeitung)  echoed  May- 
Bexlin  (Mich.)  Evening  News;  John  P.  Pi'andt’s  belief  that  Berlin 
The  International  Press  Insti-  Harris,  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  the  perfect  rallying  point 

tute  held  its  Eighth  General  As-  News-Herald;  W.  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  rnembei”  of  the  newspaper 
sembly  here  on  May  26,  27  and  Houston  (Tex.)  Post;  Robert  S.  pi’ofession. 

28.  Howard,  Chester  (Pa.)  Times; 

In  his  “ultimatum”  to  the  John  A.  Kennedy,  Sioux  FalUs 
western  powers  Soviet  Premier  (S.  D.)  Argus-Learler;  Talbot 
Nikita  Khrushchev  had  threat-  Patrick,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Eve- 
ened  to  hand  over  Russia’s  oc-  ning  Herald;  William  M.  Pepper  membership  has  been  steadily 
cupation  responsibilities  to  the  Jr.,  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Daily  gmwing:  “For  the  first  time  it 
Ea.st  Geiinans  on  May  27.  Su7i;  Jerzy  Ponikiewski  Nowy  exceeds  1,000.  It  is  remarkable 
The  IPI  date  had  been  set  SM-nit,  New  York;  John  R.  Reite-  that  nearly  one  in  four  of  all 
long  before  Khrushchev’s  dead-  meyer,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour-  our  members  has  come  here.” 
line.  But,  as  it  turned  out,  the  ant,  and  Charles  Rons,  Denver 
Soviet  leader’s  waming  acted  (Colo.)  Post. 


Membership  Over  1,000 

In  the  woi'ds  of  IPI  Director 
E.  J.  B.  Rose,  the  Institute’s 


as  a  magnet  on  Institute  mem¬ 
bers. 

This  record  attendance  of  230 
members,  many  of  them  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  wives,  was 


Brandt  Sets  the  Stage 


Turning  to  the  Institute’s 
future  activities,  Mr.  Rose  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  organization 
would  continue  its  exchange  of 
Addressing  IPI  delegates  as  journalists,  its  international 
a  “colleague”,  at  the  opening  meetings  of  editors,  and  semi¬ 
session,  West  Berlin’s  Governing  nars  for  science  writers  and 
hailed  by  organizers  as  a  wel-  Mayor  Willy  Brandt  praised  the  continue  its  study  of  the  prob- 
come  demonstration  of  joumal-  press,  television  and  radio  of  the  Ipiki  of  professional  secrecy. 

free  world  “which  has  made  IPI,  he  stressed,  will  continue 

Berliners  feel  that  they  have  to  keep  a  record  of  violations  of 

never  been  isolated.”  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Many 

“A  free  press,”  said  Mayor  newspapers  draw  on  this  record 
Brandt,  “has  played  an  import-  for  editorials, 
eluding  a  15-member  delegation  ant  role  in  this  city  by  keeping  Of  the  new  orientation  of  IPI’s 

from  Pakistan)  showed  up  at  people  informed  and  by  empha-  efforts,  Donald  Tyerman  of  The 

the  ultra  modem  Kongresshalle, 


istic  eagerness 

From  26  (k>iintrics 


Economist  said  the  history  rf 
the  Institute  is  divided  into 
stages: 

1.  When  it  was  believed  to  be 
exclusively  American  —  at  tin 
time  of  its  launching. 

2.  When  it  attracted  growing 
support  among  European  edi¬ 
tors. 

3.  The  present  stage,  as  it 
begins  to  expand  to  Asia  and 
Africa. 

The  arrival  in  Berlin  of  five 
South  Koreans  editors  who  had 
flown  10,000  miles  over  the  Pole 
to  make  a  statement  on  freedom 
of  the  press  in  their  country, 
was  regarded  as  proof  of  the 
faith  newsmen  put  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute. 

It  was  decided  to  accept 
several  South  Koreans  as  mem¬ 
bers  on  an  individual  basis,  but 
to  turn  down  their  request  that 
a  National  Committee  be  formed. 
The  IPI  first  wishes  to  gauge  the 
extent  of  governmental  pressures 
on  the  press  in  South  Korea. 

The  South  Koreans’  reaction 
to  this  ruling:  “It  will  hurt  us  in 
our  fight  to  retain  our  freedom.” 

Chang  Key- Young,  a  Seoul 
publisher,  expressed  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  rejection  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  committee  status. 
He  urged  admittance  of  South 
Korea  for  a  year  on  a  trial 
basis  and  IPI’s  president,  Urs 
Schwarz,  said  the  executive 
board  would  consider  the  plea. 


On  May  26,  publishers  and 
editors  from  26  countries  (in- 


The  Executive  Board  was  in¬ 
creased  fram  15  to  20  members. 
Among  those  carried  over  was 
Mr.  Block  of  the  U.  S. 


The  Line  That  Divide* 


located  within  1500  yards  of 
the  famed  Brandenburger  Thor 
leading  to  (but  mainly  out  of) 
the  Soviet  sector. 

The  presence  of  such  a  large 
force  of  western  newsmen  on 
“ultimatum  day”  was  obviously 
good  news  to  the  Berlin  press, 
always  a  loyal  supporter  of  the 
Institute.  The  visitors  found 
Berlin  papers  as  outspoken  and 
vigorous  as  ever  (since  1945) 
in  their  defense  of  free  expres¬ 
sion,  although  handicapped  in 
re.sources  and  approach  by  their 
geographical  isolation. 

Representatives  from  every 
Asian  country  where  IPI  has 
members  came  to  Berlin.  And 
this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
Canadian  editors  participated  in 
the  meetings. 

The  American  contingent, 
headed  by  Paul  Block  Jr.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  in¬ 
cluded:  Barry  Bingham  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Joumal; 
William  Blethen,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times;  Sevellon  Brown, 
3rd,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Joumal 
Bulletin;  Arthur  A.  Culver, 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press  &  En¬ 
terprise,  JS  Gray,  Monroe 


ULTIMATUM  DAY — Urs  Schwartz,  at  left,  president  of  the  International 
Press  Institute,  is  seen  in  animated  conversation  with  West  Berlin’s 
Mayor  Willy  Brandt. 


EDITOR  & 


Introducing  the  panel  on 
press  freedom,  Oscar  Poliak 
(Arheiter  Zeitung,  Vienna)  re¬ 
minded  the  delegates  that  he  had 
been  the  only  Austrian  editor 
the  Russians  had  tried  to  get 
removed  from  his  post  when 
Vienna  was  under  quadripartite 
“management.” 

“We  must  never  forget,”  said 
Mr.  Poliak,  that  this  discussion 
is  held  here,  in  front  of  “the 
others,  in  this  city  once  hated 
by  all  the  free  world,  now  ad¬ 
mired  the  world  over.” 

Describing  himself  as  “A  very 
modest  Austrian  journalist  with 
a  little  experience  in  the  matter 
of  press  freedom,”  Mr.  PoUa* 
told  the  delegates:  “You  cw 
see  from  here  the  line  that  di¬ 
vides  the  world  of  freedom  from 
the  world  of  fetters  and  slaves. 

Yet  the  special  press  freedom 
cases  discussed  by  panel  mem¬ 
bers  involved  mostly  newsmen 
working  on  this  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  . 

One  of  the  criticisms  l^ellw 
at  the  IPI  last  year,  during 
Washington  meetings,  was  tha 
the  organization  had,  peAa^ 
not  been  vocal  enough  in  >» 
protests  against  government 
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Ucks  on  newspapers  in  dictator- 
ship  and  in  free  countries.  Afr 
Since  then  the  Institute  has  “|>u 
protested  against  restrictions  on  rigi 
press  in  Hungary,  Indonesia,  to  ^ 
Ceylon,  France,  Cyprus,  Turkey  leve 
and  Austi-alia.  These  protests  f 
were  heeded,  at  least  in  some  oy 
instances  by  the  goveniments 
concerned.  toni 

Tui 

Problem  in  Singapore  tut( 

At  the  Berlin  Assembly  a  new 
case  of  interference  with  the 
functions  of  the  press  was  high- 
lighted  by  L.  C.  Hoffman,  edi- 
tor  of  the  Singapore  Straits 
rimes  who  describ^  recent  at- 
tempts  by  political  leaders  to 

intimidate  editors  and  reporters. 

,  ,  not 

Some  weeks  ago,  Lee  Kuan  jjy 
Yew,  Secretary  General  of  the 
leftist  Peoples’  Action  Party  in 
Singapore — ^which  won  a  land-  j 
slide  victory  in  the  May  30 
election  to  give  the  voters  their 
first  fully  constituted  govern-  G 
ment  under  a  new  constitution —  g 
announced  that  “any  newspaper  p 
trying  to  strain  relations  be-  ^ 
tween  the  Federation  of  Malaya  ^ 
and  Singapore  will  go  in  for  sub-  " 
version.  Any  editor,  editorial  || 
writer,  sub-editor  or  reporter  h 
that  goes  along  will,  after  the 
election,  be  jailed  without  trial.” 

Later,  because  of  the  adverse 
reaction  caused  by  his  remarks, 

Lee  Kuan  Yew  amended  the 
statement  and  said  his  threat 
was  aimed  only  at  the  foreign- 
owned  press  and  at  its  editors 
who,  in  his  words,  “are  stooges 
of  the  white  man.” 

Impartial  Observer 

From  the  meeting  hall  in  I 
Berlin,  came  an  IPI  resolution  1 
empowering  the  Executive  Board  1 
to  send  an  impartial  observer  i 
to  Singapore  for  a  survey  of  g 
press  conditions.  1 

“The  IPI  takes  note  of  the  1 
potential  threat  to  the  freedom  B 
of  the  press  in  Singapore,”  the  ■ 
resolution  said,  “and  expresses  B 
deep  concern  and  condemns  any  I 
discrimination  which  would  make  R 
any  journalists  unequal  before  B 
the  law.”  B 

IPI  dispatched  a  member  of  E 
its  staff,  Armand  Gaspard,  to  B 
Singapore  on  an  assignment  to  B 
remain  there  two  weeks  as  an  B 
observer.  B 

This  is  a  rare  instance  of 
preventive  measures  being  taken, 
in  this  field,  before  a  violation 
of  press  freedom  has  occurred. 

From  South  Africa,  Morris 
Broughton,  of  the  Cape  Argus, 

Cape  Town,  drew  the  members’ 
attention  to  the  refusal  of  official 
spokesmen  to  inform  the  press. 
Freedom  of  expression  is  en- 
hy  “a  dual  antagonism 
ootween  racial  and  linguistic 
oommunities.” 
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“There  is  a  free  press  in  South 
Africa,”  Mr.  Broughton  said, 
“but  what  is  taken  away  is  the 
right  of  newsmen  to  have  access 
to  information  at  governmental 
levels.” 

From  Turkey  came  a  report, 
by  Rifat  Yalman  of  Istanbul’s 
Vatan,  that  the  government  was 
toning  down  its  attacks  against 
Turkish  editors.  But  the  Insti¬ 
tute  will  watch,  impartially,  for 
further  signs  of  progress. 

Closing  the  debate  on  press 
freedom,  Mr.  Poliak  urged 
against  the  “overreaching  in¬ 
fluence  of  customers — big  adver¬ 
tisers  —  in  the  free  press.  One 
day  we  shall  find  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  question  of  pressure, 
not  by  government  or  by  law  but 
by  the  weight  of  commercial 
power  and  advertising  agencies,” 
he  said. 

Many  editors  do  not  believe  in 


planning  the  editorial  content 
of  their  newspapers.  What 
seemed  to  emerge  from  the  de¬ 
bate,  however,  was  that  some 
editors  most  staunchly  opposed 
to  readership  surveys  were  also 
the  most  careful  editorial  plan¬ 
ners. 

One  graup  maintained  that 
the  editor  must  rely  on  “intuitive 
planning.”  The  other  held  that 
the  customer  is  always  right. 

The  IPI  debate  was  stimu¬ 
lating,  if  not  entirely  conclu¬ 
sive.  To  Sevellon  Brown  3rd,  of 
the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 
readership  surveys  cost  more 
than  they  are  worth.  The  editor 
who  asks  his  readers  what  they 
want  to  read  is  already  abdi¬ 
cating  his  responsibilities. 
Knowledge  of  the  community  is 
the  basic  ingredient  in  the  form¬ 
ulation  of  an  editorial  policy. 
And  Mr.  Brown  went  on  to 


prove  that  his  operation  was 
minutely  planned  and  thought 
out. 

Yet,  according  to  a  British 
research  specialist,  Mark 
Abrams  of  the  London  Press 
Exchange,  who  helped  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  select  its  “new 
look,”  community  needs  must  be 
ascertained  through  readership 
surveys. 

Of  1000  consumer  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  in  Britain  last  year,  only 
three  or  four  were  ordered  by 
newspapers.  But  Mr.  Abrams 
advocates  the  “purposive  social 
inquiry”  especially  for  mass  cir¬ 
culation  newspapers. 

“Many  British  publishers  shy 
away  from  surveys”  said  Mr. 
Abrams  “because  of  vanity,  in¬ 
security  and  outdated  business 
concepts.” 

Another  participant,  Holland’s 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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J.  L.  Heldring  (Nieuwe  Rotter- 
damse  Courant)  turned  out  to  be 
both  a  supporter  of  readership 
surveys  and  an  “intuitive  plan¬ 
ner.”  His  newspaper  has  no 
managing  editor,  no  city  editor, 
no  desk  chiefs,  and  its  circula¬ 
tion  continues  to  rise. 

An  Indian  voice,  that  of  E. 
Da  Costa  of  New  Delhi’s  Eastern 
Economist,  raised  the  question 
of  readership  surveys  in  under¬ 
developed  countries  where  news¬ 
papers  reach  only  25%  or  less 
of  the  population. 

“Can  we  devise,”  he  asked,  “a 
new  and  much  simpler  type  of 
newspaper  for  an  audience  that 
is  just  becoming  literate?”. 

On  the  whole,  Europeans  ex¬ 
pressed  their  skepticism  about 
readership  surveys. 

Paul  Block  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
also  questioned  the  use  of 
surveys. 

“If  you  want  to  know  what 
the  reader  really  thinks  use  any¬ 
thing  but  surveys,”  he  said. 

Television  and  the  Press 

In  a  panel  discussion  of  the 
impact  of  television  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  content  and  economy  of 
the  press,  Barry  Bingham,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  said  the  American  press 
was  going  through  a  period  of 
doubt,  distress  and  self-examin¬ 
ation. 

“I  think  this  is  a  very  healthy 
symptom — the  greatest  danger 
to  the  American  press  is  laziness 
and  self-satisfaction.  Now  tele¬ 
vision  serves  as  a  scapegoat  for 
our  troubles,”  he  declared. 

Stating  his  belief  that  the 
American  press  will  not  die  until 
it  commits  suicide,  Mr.  Bingham 
added:  “Journalism  is  in  the 
grip  of  a  process  that  is  painful 
to  every  human  being  —  the 
necessity  of  change.” 

“Television  is  performing 
poorly  its  task  of  infonning  the 
citizens  of  a  free  society  ...  If 
the  daily  newspaper  operated  on 
the  system  of  television  ratings 
it  would  probably  devote  half 
its  space  to  comic  strips  and  the 
rest  to  sports,  gossip  columns 
and  reports  of  murders.” 

“The  impact  of  television  only 
serves  to  stress  an  already  ex¬ 
isting  need  for  better  writing  on 
newspapers,  tighter  editing,  and 
more  attractive  display  of  print¬ 
ed  material.” 

Britain’s  master  of  paradox, 
the  brilliant  ex-editor  of  Punch, 
Malcolm  Muggeridge,  did  not 
hesitate  to  cut  through  the  Gor¬ 
dian  knot: 

“The  thought  occasionally  oc¬ 
curs  to  me,”  he  said,  “that  if  the 


present  obsession  with  television 
continues,  the  written  word  may 
become  unnecessary,  irrelevant 
and,  therefore,  obsolete.  Over 
considerable  areas  of  the  world, 
print  has  already  largely  abol¬ 
ished  thought.  I  do  not  see  why 
viewing  should  not,  in  turn, 
abolish  print.” 

Mr.  Muggeridge’s  conclusion: 
“There  is  so  much  that  television 
cannot  do,  and  so  much  that  the 
printed  word  can,  and  will  al¬ 
ways  be  able  to  do.  With  all  its 
terrific  impact  television  is  little 
listened  to.” 

Shinichiro  Kudo,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  mass  circulation 
Toyko  newspaper  Mainichi,  said 
that  television  in  Japan  is  “good 
friend”  of  daily  papers. 

With  35  commercial  and  34 
non-commercial  TV-stations 
reaching  an  audience  of  more 
than  2,000,000,  Japanese  tele¬ 
vision  has  an  “unshakable  posi¬ 
tion”  in  present  day  mass  com¬ 
munication  in  Japan,  Mr.  Kudo 
said. 

“But  TV  as  a  news  medium 
is  merely  supporting  the  press 
in  Japan  and  not  undermining 
it,”  he  said. 

“Television  in  Japan  has 
brought  people  to  spend  more 
time  reading  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Kudo  said.  “Thus  "rV  is  not 
necessarily  an  enemy  of  our  daily 
papers  but  some  times  a  good 
friend.” 

As  a  result  of  the  vote  taken 
on  the  last  day  of  the  Assembly, 
the  members  agreed  that  their 
next  plenary  meeting  would  take 
place  in  Tokyo,  in  1960.  No  dates 
have  been  set  as  yet.  Tel  Aviv 
is  being  “sympathetically  con¬ 
sidered”  for  1961. 

• 

Publishing  Company 
Adds  Radio  Station 

Zanesville,  Ohio 

Zanesville  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  added  radio  station 
WHRV  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  to 
its  properties.  The  purchase  of 
the  1000-watt  station  from 
Charles  H.  Mayne  and  John  C. 
Emery  Jr.  was  handled  by 
Howard  S.  Frazier,  Inc. 

The  station,  on  the  air  since 
1947,  is  midway  between  Ann 
Arbor  and  Ypsilanti.  The  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  which  owns  the 
Times  Recorder,  the  Signal  and 
the  Sunday  Times  Signal  here, 
has  a  majority  interest  in  local 
radio  and  TV  stations  and  owns 
a  TV  station  at  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va. 

Weekly  Sold 

WOLBACH,  Neb. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Thompson, 
owners  and  operators  of  the 
Wolbarh  Messenger,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  St.  Paul  Phonograph 
from  Alan  Cramer  of  Wayne. 


Piedmont  Co. 
Wins  Station 
Stock  Suit 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Piedmont  Publishing  Co.  has 
■won  a  legal  contest  from  Mary 
Pickford  Rogers  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Charles  (Buddy)  Rogers 
in  Los  Angeles  (Calif)  Superior 
Court. 

Piedmont  Publishing  Co.  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Twin  City  Sentinel. 

Judge  John  J.  Ford,  who 
heard  the  50-day  trial  without 
a  jury,  ordered  the  couple  to 
surrender  to  Piedmont  for  $133,- 
243.95,  one-third  of  Triangle 
Broadcasting  Corp.  stock. 

With  the  victory  went — 

— Full  ownership  for  Pied¬ 
mont  of  WSJS  Television,  which 
is  operated  by  Triangle  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp. 

— Dismissal  of  damage  claims 
totaling  several  million  dollars 
brought  against  Piedmont  and 
several  of  its  directors  by  the 
former  screen  star  and  her  hus¬ 
band. 

— Vindication  for  Piedmont 
and  its  officers  and  accountants 
in  their  defense  against  Rogers’ 
charges  of  fraud  and  conspiracy. 

The  case  arose  from  an  agree¬ 
ment  negotiated  by  Piedmont 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  May 
25,  1953,  establishing  Triangle 
Broadcasting.  For  $50,000,  the 
Hollywood  couple  obtained  one 
third  of  Triangle’s  stock.  Pied¬ 
mont  reserved  two-thirds  and  an 
option  to  buy  out  the  Rogers 
interest  under  stated  terms  and 
after  a  specifiied  interval. 

After  that  arrangement  was 
made,  Mrs.  Rogers  withdrew  an 
application  she  had  made  indi¬ 
vidually  to  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  for  a 
television  station  in  Winston- 
Salem.  Triangle  ultimately  was 
granted  the  channel  assignment. 

Exercised  Option 

Piedmont  exercised  its  option 
in  July,  1956,  by  offering  the 
Rogers  $126,812.36,  a  profit  of 
$76,812.36.  They  refused  to  cash 
the  checks.  When  the  Winston- 
Salem  company  sued  in  the  Los 
Angeles  court  for  enforcement 
of  the  agreement,  the  Rogers 
entered  these  counter  actions: 

— A  charge  that  they  had 
been  victimized  by  a  conspiracy 
to  deflate  their  stock,  which  they 
valued  at  $500,000. 

— A  $250,000  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  claim  against  Piedmont. 

— Various  damage  claims  to¬ 
taling  several  millions  against 
W.  K.  Hoyt,  then  president  of 


both  Piedmont  and  Triangle  and 
still  president  of  Triangle;  and 
Piedmont  directors. 

The  decision  settled  all  these 
matters  at  once,  uniformly  in 
favor  of  Piedmont  Publishing 
Co.  and  its  officers. 

The  company  was  ordered, 
however,  to  pay  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rogers  $6,431.59  more  for  their 
Triangle  stock  than  it  had  of¬ 
fered  them  in  1956.  A  Piedmont 
attorney,  Sherman  Welpton  Jr, 
described  this  sum  as  resulting 
from  minor  accounting  changes. 

Judge  Ford  declared  in  his 
ruling  that  there  had  been  no 
fraud  in  dealings  between  Pied¬ 
mont  and  the  actress  and  her 
husband. 

Mr.  Hoyt,  the  judge  said,  had 
acted  in  good  faith  and  “as  a 
man  of  the  highest  integrity." 
In  addition,  he  absolved  Ernst 
and  Ernst,  certified  public  ac¬ 
countants,  of  any  wrongdoing 
in  their  services. 

• 

Suburban  Corp.  Buys 
Weekly,  Forms  Merger 

Union,  N.  J. 

The  33-year-old  Union  Regit- 
ter  was  purchased  and  mer^ 
with  the  Union  Leader.  Sam 
Howard  is  publisher,  Milton 
Mintz  is  business  manager  and 
Robert  H.  Brumwell  is  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  newspapen 
comprising  the  Suburban  ftb- 
lishing  Corp. 

Jean  Conlon  will  continue  as 
editor  of  the  Leader. 

Other  newspapers  owned  by 
the  corporation  are  the  Irving¬ 
ton  Herald,  Vailsburg  Leader, 
Kenilworth  Suburban  Leader, 
and  Roselle  Park  Spectator. 

• 

Howe  and  McClure 
Are  Co-Publishers 

Burlington,  Vt 

J.  Warren  McClure  and  David 
W.  Howe  have  been  named  co¬ 
publishers  of  the  Burlington 
Free  Press.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  Mr.  Howe,  who  has 
headed  the  newspaper  as  its  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  said  Mr.  McClure  will 
continue  as  the  business  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  McClure  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Burlington  Free 
Press  since  1952.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  business  manager  of  the 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald- 
• 

News  Vets  Purchase 
Weekly  in  California 

Santa  Clara,  Calif- 

Paul  R.  Spindler,  formerly 
with  the  San  Francisco  Exa‘^ 
iner,  and  David  Summers,  wim 
AP  before  founding  two  sub¬ 
urban  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  papers, 
have  purchased  the  Santa  Claro 
Journal  from  Dan  Holcomb. 
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ELECTRONIC  LIFE  PRESERVERS  FOR  THE  MISSILE  AGE 


They’re  known  as  countermeasures. 

To  you,  they  could  represent  the 
difference  between  life  and  death. 

Their  job:  to  make  missiles  miss. 

Active  countermeasures  may  jam  the 
radar  which  guides  a  missile.  Or  blind 
its  electronic  eyes.  Or  deflect  it  from  its 
course.  Or  help  seek  it  out  and  destroy 
it— miles  from  its  target. 

They  Cannot  Wait 

If  an  attack  ever  comes,  there  are  only 
minutes  in  which  to  act. 

ITT  is  one  of  the  companies  holding 
the  stop  watch. 

More  than  15  years  ago,  in  fact,  the 
Department  of  Defense  anticipated  mis¬ 
sile  warfare  and  assigned  the  ITT’  System 
to  the  development  of  countermeeisures. 

Since  then,  many  have  been  perfected. 
Others  are  now  being  tested.  Still  others 
are  being  rushed  to  completion.  Some 
are  active  countermeasures.  Others  are 


passive  countermeasures,  which  record 
hostile  electronic  activities. 

Hundreds  of  ITT  scientists  and  tech¬ 
nicians,  specialists  in  fields  such  as 
physics,  astronautics,  electronics,  chem¬ 
istry  and  metallurgy,  are  devoting  their 
energies  to  the  job. 

At  their  disposal  are  the  facilities  of 
101  growing  research  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants. 

Many  Other  Big  Jobs 

Countermeasure  development  is  one  of 
the  many  areas  in  which  ITT  is  engaged 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Guiding,  controlling  and  testing  mis¬ 
siles — to  defend,  to  retaliate — is  another 
vital  area  of  activity.  Still  another  is 
the  creation  of  a  split-second  global 
communications  system  for  the  Strate¬ 
gic  Air  Command.  And  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  earth  satellites  is  another. 

The  all-important  job  of  operating 
and  maintaining  the  DEW  Line,  our 


Distant  Early  Warning  radar  network 
in  the  Arctic,  is  also  an  ITT  assignment. 

Countermeasures  Come  First 

The  potentiality  of  missile  warfare  is  a 
fact  we  must  face  squarely,  realistically 
and  quickly.  Countermeasures  must  be 
on  call.  ITT  will  help  to  get  them  there 
in  time. 


.  .  .  the  largest  American-owned  world-wide 
electronic  and  telecommunication  enterprise, 
with  101  research  and  manufacturing  units,  14 
operating  companies  and  130,000  employees. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION  67  Broad  Str«*t.  N»w  York  4,  N.  Y. 

ITT  COMPONENTS  DIVISION  •  ITT  FEDERAL  DIVISION  •  ITT  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS  DIVISION  •  ITT  LABORATORIES  •  INTELEX  SYSTEMS  INCORPORATED 
AIRMATIC  systems  corporation  •  KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  ROYAL  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  FEDERAL  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
AMERICAN  CABLE  B  RADIO  CORPORATION  •  INTERNATIONAL  STANDARD  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
ITT  COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS.  INC.  •  LABORATORIES  AND  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS  IN  30  FREE-WORLD  COUNTRIES 
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SYNDICATES 


J enkins  Articles  Show 
Nature  in  Backyard 


only  save  on  metal,  mats  and 
proofs  but  the  syndicate  and  its 
salesmen  can  offer  and  service 
a  more  attractive  product.  And 
it’s  more  convenient  for  the 
clients.” 


By  James  L.  Collings 

When  she  was  a  young  girl 
she  collected  wdld  flowers  and 
butterflies.  She  learned  to  identi¬ 
fy  rocks  and  insects.  She  w'as  as 
curious  as  a  catbird  and  her  big 
brown  eyes  took  everything  in. 

She  maintained  her  interest  in 
the  natui’al  sciences  all  thi'ough 
her  college  day,  and  later,  w'hen 
she  was  garden  erlitor  of  the 
Xew  York  Times,  her  love  for 
the  birds  and  the  ferns  and  the 
sea  shells  increased. 

It  seems  only  natural,  then, 
that  Dorothy  H.  Jenkins,  who 
now  inins  a  news  service  under 
her  name  (271  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.C.),  should  have  for  sale 
articles  on  the  subject,  for  June 
15  release.  The  10  items — 500 
words  each  and  illustrated — are 
on  asti'onomy,  butterflies  and 
moths,  ferns,  insects,  rocks, 
shells,  tracks,  trees,  wild  flowers 
and  birds. 

“The  articles,”  Dorothy  ex¬ 
plains,  “are  aimed  at  interesting 
newspaper  readers  in  the  world 
around  them,  starting  in  their 
own  backyards.  Because  they  are 
written  for  the  person  who 
knows  little  about  I’ocks,  insects 
or  others  of  the  natural  sciences, 
these  articles  wdll  interest  young 
people  out  of  school  as  well  as 
vacationing  families.  Where  to 
start,  how’  to  obtain  information 
and  what  to  collect  are  some 


of  the  points  covered  in  each 
article.” 

♦  ♦  * 

IDEA  M.\N 

Lloyd  G.  Jones,  production 
chief  of  the  Chicago  Tribune — 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  has 
increased  efficiency  and  cut  costs 
with  several  of  his  ideas,  the 
latest  of  which  has  won  him  a 
$250  cash  award. 

The  idea  is  this:  reduce  the 
size  of  four  and  five  column  daily 
comic  engravings  by  reducing 
the  space  between  each  of  six 
strips  and  eliminating  the  dead 
metal  in  the  center  of  the  plate 
which  was  formerly  used  as  a 
folding  bar  on  the  mats.  This 
plate  reduction  allows  the  use 
of  smaller  mats,  thus  effecting 
substantial  yearly  savings  on 
engraving  metal  and  mats. 

“The  smaller  proof  paper,” 
he  explains,  “makes  possible  a 
slight  saving  on  slab-waste 
newsprint,  but,  more  important, 
no  type-high  dead  metal  shows, 
so  the  check  and  sample  proofs 
are  more  attractive.” 

Lloyd  said  the  mats  are  serv¬ 
iced  to  clients  flat  instead  of 
folded,  as  they  were  before.  In 
this  way  the  newspapers  can 
make  one  cast  on  each  comic  in¬ 
stead  of  two.  Coated  proofs  are 
also  sent  out  intact  so  that  cus¬ 
tomers  can  make  a  one-shot  for 
reproduction. 

“In  short,”  he  said,  “you  not 


Hoffs  for  Buffs! 


Dizzy,  daffy,  delirious,  thissmoke-eater.  with  a  passion 
for  puns...phoolish  philosophy  like  “socks  rover  a 
0  multitude  of  shins’. ..  and  goofy  grammatics— foo, 

notary  sojac  or  backwards  yraton  cajos— delivers 
/  bellywhopping  boffs  for  buffs  in 

IS^mokeT  Stover 

by  Bill  Holman... the  four-alarm  funster  gag  comic  strip, 
with  infectious  incendiarianism  that  sets  readers  ablaze  with 
laughter!  Each  Sunday  extravaganza  is  a  complete  howl... 
the  strip’s  use  is  as  flexible  as  an  extension  ladder,  just  what  you 
need  for  fluctuations!  And  a  gong-ringer  on  regular  runs!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

ChictMffn  Trihune^JVeu?  York  JVnrs 

MnCm  Tribune  7'oirer,  t'hlratfo 


BEAUTY  SERIES 

Hollywood  Press  Syndicate  re¬ 
ports  it  has  a  five-pa  rter  that 
emphasizes  practical  and  inex¬ 
pensive  beauty  tips.  Called  “Five 
Steps  to  Beauty,”  the  articles 
are  written  by  Olga  of  Holly¬ 
wood.  Each  piece,  according  to 
the  syndicate,  “highlights  one 
aspect  of  beauty  lore — exercise, 
walking  and  standing,  hair  care, 
makeup  secrets  and  wardrobe.” 
*  *  * 

Vi  ORI)  BOOK 

Bill  Morris,  the  man  who  can 
place  words  side  by  side  from 
here  to  California  without  re¬ 
peating  a  single  one,  has  just 
had  his  “The  Word  Game  Book” 
published  (Harper  &  Bros.) 
His  wife  Mary  co-authored  it. 
She’s  an  ex-Scr ipps-Howard 
staffer  and  Bill,  a  publishing 
house  editor-in-chief,  does  two 
daily  word  columns  for  Bell 
Syndicate. 

*  *  * 

DORSEY  RESIGNS 

Thomas  B.  Dorsey  ha.s  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  and  manager  of 
the  New'  York  Herald  Tribune 
News  Sei-vice  to  join  Barnet  & 
Reef  Associates,  international 
public  relations  and  marketing 
company.  Mr.  Dorsey  had  been 
with  the  Herald  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate  staff  before  HTNS. 


Iniiiiuiiily  Law 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Gov.  Michael  V.  DiSalle  has 
signed  into  law  a  measure  that 
gives  radio  and  television  news 
broadcasters  the  same  immunity 
from  disclosing  news  sources  as 
now  enjoyed  by  newspaper  and 
press  association  reporters  in 
Ohio.  The  law  becomes  effective 
Sept.  1. 


Creed  Black 
Accepts  Post 
In  Savannah 


Corrected  Typesetter  Tape 
For  All  Leadinii 
Text  Features  &  Fillers 
Special  Features 
Serializations 
Available  in 

"TAPeeO’' 

Writa  tor  Prodoetlon  Sehodolo 
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Savannah,  Ga.  i 
Creed  C.  Black,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Xashville  Tennessean. 
has  been  appointed  vicepresident 
and  executive  editor  of  Savan¬ 
nah  News-Press,  Inc.,  effective 
July  1. 

Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  News- 
Press,  said  Mr.  Black  w'ill  have 
responsibility  for  the  direction 
of  the  editorial  departments  of 
the  Morning  Neu's  and  Evening 
Press. 

He  will  have  active  direction 
of  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Morning  News,  while  John 
L.  Sutlive  will  continue  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Press.  Frank 
Rossiter  and  Joseph  E.  Lam- 
bright  will  continue  as  associate 
editors  of  the  News. 

A  native  of  Harlan,  Ky.,  Mr. 
Black  earned  a  BS  degree  in 
journalism,  w'ith  highest  dis¬ 
tinction,  from  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  Northw’estem 
University.  In  1952,  he  received 
an  MA  degree  in  political  science 
from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Black,  33,  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  while  in  high  school 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Padurah 
(Ky.)  Sun-Democrat.  He  was 
copy  editor  and  makeup  editor 
for  the  German  edition  of  Start 
&  Stripes  after  World  War  II. 

After  stints  w'ith  both  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Herald 
American  following  graduation, 
he  became  editorial  writer  for 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  in 
19.50,  becoming  executive  editor 
in  1957. 

In  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  Publisher  Chapman  de¬ 
scribed  Mr.  Black  as  “a  man  who 
possesses  all  of  the  technical  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  job  and  who 
is  as  well  a  courageous,  dedi¬ 
cated  Southern  editor  anxious 
to  help  our  staff  publish  the 
South’s  best  newspapers.  .  ■  • 
“The  basic  editorial  iwlicy  of 
the  News  and  Press  which  is 
independent,  conservative  and 
dedicated  to  the  progress  of  Sa¬ 
vannah  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  traditional  Southern  way  of 
life,  will  be  continued  as  in  the 
past,”  Mr.  Chapman  added. 

• 

Price  Boost  to  7c 

East  Liverpool.  Ohio 
The  East  Liverpool  Review,  ^ 
afternoon  daily,  has  increased 
its  price  from  five  to  seven  cents 
for  newsstand  sales.  The  rate 
for  home  delivery  subscribers 
continues  at  30  cents  a  week. 
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Zenith,  famous  for  quality,  presents  the  world’s  most 
powerful  pocket  radio  of  its  size!  It  defies  comparison!  This 
all-transistor  Zenith  has  300%  more  sensitivity  because  of  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  circuit;  has  richer,  fuller  tone  because  of  a  new  inverted  cone  speaker; 
has  Vernier  tuning  that  makes  pinpoint  tuning  so  much  easier.  Performs 
beautifully  where  other  radios  fail  —  in  planes,  trains,  cars  and  boats. 
Unquestionably  the  finest  radio  of  its  kind.  Nonbreakable  nylon  case  in 
maroon,  white  or  ebony,  the  Zenith  Royal  500D,  $75*.  Other  Zenith  quality 
pocket  radios  priced  as  low  as  $39.95*. 


First  choice  the  world  over! 


a  zenith  radio 
«  B  CORPORATION, 

- -  CHICAGO  39, 

ILLINOIS — The  Koyalty  of  televinion, 
•t^reophonir  hich  6dclity  inetnimeotfl, 
pnoo(icr»ph*.  radioN  mod  hoarinc  aid*. 

y**ani  of  h'ad<*rKhip  in  radionics  exrlu* 
lively.  *!Hanufaeturer'a  retail 

without  hatteriet.  Prieea  and  apeci» 
sadiecl  lo  thang*  without  notieo. 


ZENITH 


The  quality  f’oes  in 

before  the  name  f^oes  on 
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Democrat,  Muscatine  Journal, 
and  Ottumwa  Courier  in  Iowa; 
the  Hannibal  (Missouri)  Cour¬ 
ier-Post;  Lincoln  (Nebraska) 
Star;  Kewanee  (Illinois)  Star- 
Courier. 

Common  Rep  Firm 

In  a  “Hello,  Montana!”  state¬ 
ment,  the  Lee  Group  said: 

“The  name  ‘Lee’  is  new  to 
many  in  Montana,  yet  there  have 
been  business  ties  between  our 
newspapers  for  years.  Our  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  field,  Jann  &  Kelley, 
have  been  associated  with  your 
Montana  newspapers  for  some 
30  years.  Through  them  we  have 
known  the  operating  heads  of 
your  newspapers  for  a  long 
time  and  they  have  known  us. 

“As  Montana  comes  to  know  us 
better  you  will  realize  that  each 
newspaper  has  a  policy  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  individuality 
just  as  Lee  Newspapers  have 
shown  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

“Each  Lee  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  calls  the  turns  as  they  see 
them;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  dictated  editorial  policy.  We 
sei*ve  only  one  interest  —  the 
public. 

“There  were  no  strings  at¬ 
tached  to  the  sale  of  these  news¬ 
papers.  Our  only  obligations  are 
to  our  subscribers  and  our  com¬ 
munities. 

“In  the  Midwest  the  Lee 
Newspapers  are  variously  Dem¬ 
ocratic  and  Republican,  but 
mostly  independent  in  politics. 
The  only  policy  each  follows 
is  to  help  improve  its  commu¬ 
nity.  We  are  proud  of  a  record 
of  fair  play  to  all  readers,  re¬ 
gardless  of  race,  creed,  or  faith. 

Family  Enterprise 
“The  Lee  Group  started  in 
1890  as  a  family  enterprise  and 
it  still  is,  essentially.  A.  W.  Lee’s 
family  came  from  a  Quaker 
homestead  in  Philadelphia  to  the 
West  Branch  settlement,  which 
was  Herbert  Hoover’s  toyhood 
home,  soon  after  Iowa  became 
a  state. 

“Three  of  the  Lee  Papers  are 
well  over  100  years  old.  There 
are  10  Lee  Newspapers  in  the 
Midwest,  in  addition  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  TV  and  radio  affiliates. 
No  Lee  paper  once  acquired  has 
ever  been  sold. 

“As  newspapering  goes,  we 
are  a  medium-sized  gp'oup,  but 
we  share  the  same  pride  in  good 
publishing  plants  the  Montana 
newspapers  have  demonstrated. 

“As  you  know  us  better,  you 
will  realize  that  we  value  em¬ 
ployee  loyalty.  The  men  and 


women  who  have  worked  con¬ 
scientiously  to  develop  your 
newspapers  are  competent  and 
devoted  to  their  tasks.  We  have 
met  many  of  them,  and  we  plan 
to  build  on  with  this  team. 

“Through  your  continued  con¬ 
fidence,  we  hope  to  reach  new 
goals.  Publishing  newspapers, 
we  believe,  is  a  public  trust.  In 
the  years  w'hich  lie  ahead,  we 
will  work  hard  to  merit  this 
trust  in  Montana.” 

Anderson’s  Return 

Don  Anderson,  president  of 
the  newly  organized  Lee  News¬ 
papers  of  Montana,  is  58.  He 
was  bom  on  a  ranch  in  Mon¬ 
tana’s  Gallatin  Valley,  and  had 
his  early  schooling  in  Bozeman. 
He  attended  Montana  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  two  years. 

As  a  16-year-old  he  worked 
on  his  school  newspaper,  which 
was  printed  in  the  plant  of  the 
Bozeman  Weekly  Courier.  Ches¬ 
ter  Davis,  later  a  figure  in  na¬ 
tional  affairs,  was  editor  of  the 
Ck)urier  at  that  time. 

In  1922  Mr.  Anderson  went  to 
study  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison. 
He  got  a  part-time  job  as  a  col¬ 
umnist  and  reporter  on  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal.  By  1924 
that  had  developed  into  a  full¬ 
time  job.  Witbin  a  year  he  was 
city  editor,  Sunday  editor,  and 
managing  editor.  In  1933  he 
was  named  business  manager 
and  associate  publisher.  In  1942 
he  succeeded  the  late  A.  M. 
Brayton  as  publisher. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association. 

Reporter  Is  >’o.  1 

Mr.  Anderson  said  he  believes 
the  most  important  single  job 
on  a  newspaper  is  that  of  the 
reporter. 

“Newspapers  are  more  de¬ 
pendent  upon  each  unit  of  pro¬ 
duction,  but  or  little,  than  are 
most  industries.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  unimportant  depart¬ 
ment,”  he  says. 

“But  I’ve  never  known  a  good 
newspaper  that  didn’t  have  good 
reporters.  Their  quality  deter¬ 
mines  the  paper’s  quality.” 

For  that  reason,  he  likes  to 
keep  his  hand  in  as  a  reporter 
himself.  He  considers  the  day 
lost  when  he  doesn’t  turn  in  to 
the  city  editor  at  least  one  tip 
for  a  good  story.  Almost  any 
night  he  can  be  found  in  the 
city  room  writing  a  story. 

He  is  a  fair  photographer,  and 
in  emergencies  has  shot  pictures 
for  a  fast-breaking  news  story. 

Mr.  Anderson  will  remain  as 
publisher  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  but  he  will  spend  much 
of  his  time  on  his  new  Montana 
job.  This  “return  of  the  native” 
fulfills  an  old  ambition  to  have 


something  to  do  with  the  press 
of  his  native  state. 

At  the  recent  Anaconda  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting  in  Anaconda, 
Mont.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sar¬ 
gent,  who  owns  two  shares,  in¬ 
quired  about  the  rumored  plans 
for  sale  of  the  newspaper  pi’op- 
erties. 

Board  Chairman  Clyde  E. 
Weed  replied,  saying  the  news¬ 
papers  would  be  sold  not  so 
much  for  what  they  would  bring 
the  company  as  “what  the  com¬ 
pany  thinks  the  purchasers  can 
do  for  the  State  of  Montana.” 

Deal  Closed  June  1 

Final  approval  of  the  Lee  pur¬ 
chase  was  given  by  the  Ana¬ 
conda  Company  board  on  May 
28  and  the  deal  was  closed  June 
1  when  the  Lee  group  presented 
its  check  in  New  York. 

The  “captive  press”  of  Mon¬ 
tana  —  a  reference  to  the  news¬ 
papers  which  the  Anaconda  Cop¬ 
per  and  Mining  Company  ac¬ 
quired  years  ago  —  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  critical  ar¬ 
ticles.  A  few  years  ago  a  Denver 
Post  writer,  Thor  Severson,  did 
an  analysis  of  the  reputed  Mon¬ 
tana  monopoly  and  concluded 
that  “the  perpetuation  of  com¬ 
pany  ownership  of  newspapers 
in  Montana  has  given  the  Treas¬ 
ure  State  the  complexion  of  be¬ 
ing  the  last  outpost  in  America 
of  feudal  journalism.” 

Law  Risken,  editor  of  the 
Butte  Post,  refuted  some  of  the 
charges  that  the  Anaconda  pa¬ 
pers  buried  unfavorable  news. 
The  charge  that  Anaconda  main¬ 
tains  a  propaganda  press  was 
absurd,  the  editor  declared. 
“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
‘policy’  like  some  say,”  he  told 
the  Denver  reporter. 

Eight  cities  in  Montana  have 
daily  newspapers  which  are  not 
part  of  the  Anaconda  chain. 
Largest  of  these  is  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune  and  Leader,  which 
publishes  moming-evening-Sun- 
day.  Others  are  the  Bozeman 
Chronicle,  Dillon  Tribune,  Glen¬ 
dive  Ranger,  Ravalli  Republican, 
Havre  News,  Kalispell  Inter 
Lake,  and  Lewistown  News. 

The  Anaconda  sale  w'as  the 
first  large-scale  divestment  of 
newspapers  by  an  industrial  cor¬ 
poration  since  the  International 
Paper  Company  disposed  of  its 
publishing  interests  a  decade 
ago. 

Consideration  was  given  to 
the  idea  of  Anaconda  getting  out 
of  the  newspaper  business  about 
five  years  when  the  company’s 
public  relations  policy  changed 
to  a  benevolent  aspect  and  the 
name  of  the  firm  was  simplified 
from  Anaconda  Copper  and 
Mining  to  the  Anaconda  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Anaconda  dailies  were 
the  reformed  hard  core  of  a 


larger  newspaper  enterprise 
that  dated  back  to  a  rough  era. 

In  1903,  according  to  T.  A. 
Glasscock,  author  of  “War  of 
the  Copper  Kings,”  the  Ana¬ 
conda  interests  controlled  90% 
of  the  newspapers  of  Montana. 

It  all  began  with  a  personal 
feud.  William  Andrews  Clark 
visited  the  Butte  camp  in  1872. 
Four  years  later  another  event¬ 
ual  Copper  King,  Marcus  Daly, 
reached  Butte.  He  saw  the  po¬ 
tential  value  of  what  was  called 
the  Alice  Mine. 

Deciding  to  buy  it,  he  drew 
a  draft  on  the  Clark  &  Larabee 
Bank,  but  Mr.  Clark  also  had 
his  eye  on  Alice  and  refused  to 
honor  the  draft.  Daly  rushed  an 
express  order  through  Wells, 
Fargo,  got  the  property  but 
never  forgave  or  forgot  the  man 
who  had  tried  to  stop  him. 

“The  battle  reached  epic  pro¬ 
portions,”  Mr.  Glasscock  wrote. 
“They  were  no  more  able  to  get 
along  together  than  a  fox  or  a 
lynx.” 

Clark  owned  the  Butte  Mintr. 
He  and  Daly  clashed  over  the 
location  of  the  state  capital. 
Daly  wanted  Anaconda;  Clark 
wanted  Helena. 

Daly  started  the  .-inaronda 
Standard. 

“Editorial  license  was  uncon¬ 
fined  and  unrefined,”  the  Glass¬ 
cock  book  states.  “A  dozen  news¬ 
papers  led  by  Clark’s  Butte 
Miner  on  one  side  and  Daly’s 
Anaconda  Standard  on  the  other 
called  one  another  everything 
they  could  lay  their  ink  to,  un- 
terly  regai'dless  of  truth,  de¬ 
cency  or  good  manners.” 

In  1892  the  vote  for  state 
capital  resulted  in  14,010  for 
Helena;  10,183  for  Anaconda. 

In  1900,  Glasscock  relates  that 
“both  men  sent  agents  over  the 
state  purchasing  county  news¬ 
papers.  Sometimes  the  rivalry’ 
was  so  keen  that  country  edi¬ 
tors  got  four  or  five  times  the 
original  costs  of  their  plants 
together  with  a  year’s  contract 
as  editor.  Each  county  seat  had 
its  Clark  and  Daly  publication." 

By  1929  Anaconda  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  various  papers  which 
formed  the  group  sold  to  Lee- 
One  of  the  interesting  phases 
of  the  transaction  was  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  purchaser 
participate  in  a  pension  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  protect  the  bene¬ 
fits  accrued  by  the  long-time 
members  of  the  Anaconda  or¬ 
ganization. 

• 

H.  C.  Carpenter 

Lancastex,  Pa- 
Henry  C.  Carpenter,  73,  busi-- 
ness  manager  of  Lancastei 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  died  June  Z- 
He  marked  his  50th  year  of 
service  with  the  organization  on 

May  1. 
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holdings,  Rogers  suggest^  m 
his  reply  to  the  Committee's 
inquiry. 


JOINS  UNION  PAPER 


By  James  J.  Butler 

COST  OF  ARBITRATION 

While  conceding  that  arbitra¬ 
tion  is  an  acceptable  route  to 
strike  settlement,  labor  unions 
are  beginning  to  balk  at  the  cost 
involved.  Several  days  ago,  the 
AFL-CIO  industrial  union  de¬ 
partment  called  in  a  number  of 
the  busier  arbiters  and  told  them 
in  effect:  We  think  you  should 
get  less  money  for  deciding  how 
much  more  money  we  get. 

The  informal  conferences  are 
a  prelude  to  meetings  which  will 
be  set  up  with  key  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Association,  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Arbitrators,  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  other  groups.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  agency  will  be  asked  to  ad¬ 
vise  on  such  issues  as  arbitra¬ 
tor’s  fees,  the  length  of  hearings, 
ways  and  means  of  simplifying 
decisions,  and  increasing  the 
supply  of  trained  arbitrators. 
The  unions  intend  to  school  some 
of  their  members  to  become  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  give-and-take  of 
conferences  which  seek  to  pro¬ 
duce  adjustments  acceptable  to 
all  sides. 

The  labor  spokesman  said: 
“We  are  hopeful  that  manage¬ 
ment  will  join  with  us  in  help¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  arbitration  pro¬ 
cedure  as  inexpensive  and  un¬ 
complicated  as  possible.  Arbi¬ 
tration  has  become  increasingly 
costly  and,  in  too  many  cases,  a 
far  too  legalistic  and  drawn-out 
process.” 

*  *  « 

NO  PEEPING  IN  PEKING 

A  government-monitored 
broadcast  over  a  Chilean  radio 
station  disclosed  the  new  look 
in  Red  China  newspaper  report¬ 
ing  which  depends  for  its  public 
favor  on  such  reforms  as  this: 
“Students  of  the  Peking  School 
of  Journalism  came  out  against 
police  reporting.”  The  individual 
furnishing  this  tidbit  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  development  —  one  of 
three  “Chinese  newsmen”  on  a 
?ood  will  tour  of  Chile — also 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
moral  and  social  changes  which 
had  taken  place  since  the  cre- 
ntion  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic  resulted  in  the  people’s 
indifference  to  police  reports. 

In  addition  to  not  boring  the 
general  public  with  intelligence 
on  who  has  been  thrown  into 
jail  and  what  were  the  charges, 

j  the  Red  writers  have 
advanced  on  another  front.  The 
broadcast  continued: 


“Asked  about  the  fundamental 
difference  in  Chinese  journalism 
before  and  after  the  popular 
(Red)  regime,  they  said  there  is 
more  freedom  to  write  what  one 
wants;  before  newsmen  were 
always  afraid  of  being  arrested. 
Now  the  responsibility  of  a 
newsman  is  much  greater  be¬ 
cause  the  people  read  more  and 
respect  the  opinions  of  newsmen. 
The  newsman  also  claimed  that 
no  newsman  writes  falsehoods, 
adding  that  one-third  of  the 
Chinese  journalists  are  women, 
many  of  them  graduates  of  the 
Peking  School  of  Journalism.” 

«  *  * 

SUMMERFIELD’S  AIDE 

A  former  newsman  who  helped 
write  postal  legislation  for  his 
then-boss.  Senator  William  E. 
Jenner  of  Indiana,  has  moved 
up  to  become  Executive  Assist¬ 
ant  to  Postmaster  General 
Arthur  E.  Summerfield.  Nyle  M. 
Jackson  worked  for  the  Seymour 
(Ind.)  Daily  Tribune  and  for 
the  Seymour  Republican  before 
coming  to  Washington  as  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  to  Rep.  Earl 
Wilson.  After  service  in  World 
War  2  he  returned  to  Capitol 
Hill  and  became  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Senator  Jenner.  The 
Indiana  solon  was  a  member  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  and  Jackson  attracted 
attention  “downtown”  in  his 
contacts  with  Summerfield’s  of¬ 
fice. 

*  *  « 

DAVIS  COLLECTION 

The  Library  of  Congress  has 
received  a  collection  of  7800 
items  which  made  up  the  files 
of  Elmer  Davis  and  relate  to 
his  career  as  newspaperman, 
commentator,  author,  and  public 
official.  As  Director  of  The  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Information,  Mr. 
Davis  had  responsibility  for  co¬ 
ordinating  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  American  war 
effort  at  home  and  abroad.  In¬ 
cluded  is  an  unpublished  report 
to  President  Truman  on  the 
enormousness  of  the  task  of  di¬ 
recting  the  most  powerful  news 
agency  this  country  has  ever 
had.  This  is  expect^  to  prove 
one  of  the  collection’s  most 
sought-after  items  when  it  is 
opened  for  inspection  one  year 
hence. 

«  *  * 

ICKES  TO  JONES 

The  Jesse  Holman  Jones 
papers  have  gone  on  display  at 
the  Library  of  Congress-^0,000 


items  which  were  contributed 
from  his  publishing  and  public 
service  files.  The  collection  in¬ 
cludes  letters  and  memoranda 
bearing  upon  his  work  in  re¬ 
habilitating  the  banking  system 
of  the  country  and  reestablish¬ 
ing  the  solvency  of  the  railroads. 
His  biography  is  related  prin¬ 
cipally  through  a  mass  of  news¬ 
paper  clippings.  But  one  of  the 
more  entertaining  documents  is 
a  letter,  dated  Aug.  27,  1940, 
from  Interior  Secretary  Harold 
L.  Ickes  to  the  Houston  Chronicle 
publisher: 

“The  newspapers  which  are 
never  wrong  tell  me  that  Harry 
Hopkins  has  resigned  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  and  that  the 
place  has  been  offered  to  you.  I 
can  think  of  no  one  better  quali¬ 
fied  for  this  post  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  accept.  Pleased  be  ad¬ 
vised,  however,  that  I  shall  con¬ 
sider  it  my  special  duty,  since  I 
shall  sit  next  to  you  at  the 
Cabinet  table,  to  see  that  you 
behave  yourself  proi)erly.” 

*  •  « 

D.ANGEROUS  PRECEDENT 

A  jurisdictional  issue  raised 
by  the  House  Legislative  Over¬ 
sight  Committee  after  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  suggested 
to  FCC  that  it  reverse  its  “equal 
broadcast  time”  mandate  in  the 
Chicago  city  election  case,  seems 
to  be  washing  out.  Involved  is 
the  “Lar  Daly  request”  for  tele¬ 
vision  time  matching  that  used 
by  Mayor  Richard  Daly  in  his 
successful  re-election  try.  The 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  ruled  that  Lar  Daly,  an 
independent  candidate,  was  en¬ 
titled  to  equal  time  with  the 
Mayor  who  had  been  pictured 
in  a  routine  TV  shot  on  what  the 
station  regarded  a  newsworthy 
happening.  The  House  committee 
was  about  to  launch  an  inquiry 
when  the  Department  of  Justice 
submitted  a  brief  to  FCC  asking 
it  to  reverse  its  ruling.  The 
Congressmen  evidently  objected 
to  easing  off  the  controversy  in 
this  manner  and  asked  Attorney 
General  William  P.  Rogers  “How 
come?”  The  Attorney  General 
replied  that  a  dangerous  prece¬ 
dent  had  been  set  which  might 
interfere  seriously  with  dissem¬ 
ination  of  knowledge  concerning 
candidates  for  office.  Rogers 
cited  the  practical  impossibility 
of  equalizing  time  among  candi¬ 
dates  and  splinter  nominees;  a 
problem  that  might  result  in  no 
campaign  coverage.  The  legal 
authority  for  the  Department’s 
position  will  be  found  in  the 
statutes  and  Supreme  Court 


E.  W.  Murphy,  who  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald  for  19  years, 
has  been  appointed  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Machinist,  news¬ 
paper  of  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Machinists.  After 
his  graduation  from  Notre  Dame 
University  he  served  in  the 
United  Press  bureau  at  Madison, 
Wis.  Other  newspaper  connec¬ 
tions  include  the  city  staff  of 
the  Bismark  (N.  D.)  Tribune, 
the  Muskegon  Chronicle  and 
Grand  Rapids  correspondent  for 
the  Detroit  Free  Press.  When 
his  job  folded  with  closing  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  Mayor 
Stanley  J.  Davis  summoned 
Murphy  to  City  Hall  and  on 
behalf  of  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  presented  him  v/ith  a  sym¬ 
bolic  key  of  the  city  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  “impartial  news  cover¬ 
age.” 

«  *  * 

NEWS  BACKGROUND 

Joseph  B.  Phillips,  appointed 
Assistant  USIA  Director  for 
Europe,  has  had  a  long  and 
varied  newspaper  experience.  He 
was  on  the  staffs  of  the  Paducah 
(Ky.)  News-Democrat,  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald, 
New  York  bureau  of  Associated 
Press,  and  was  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  at  Paris,  London,  and  Mos¬ 
cow.  He  has  been  a  State  De¬ 
partment  consultant  and  since 
1957  held  the  office  of  director  of 
information  for  NATO,  with 
headquarters  in  Paris. 

• 

Dan  Smith  Returns 
To  Teletype  Corp. 

Chicago 

Dan  Smith  has  returned  to 
Teletype  Corp.,  for  a  new  as¬ 
signment  selling  Teletype  equip¬ 
ment.  Previously  Mr.  Smith  had 
represented  Teletyjie  Corp.,  sell¬ 
ing  Teletypesetter  equipment  to 
newspapers. 

When  Fairchild  took  over 
Teletypesetter  Corp.,  Jan.  1, 
1958,  Mr.  Smith  was  assigned 
to  the  Fairchild  organization  to 
work  with  the  new  owners  in 
training  their  personnel  in  the 
TTS  field.  He  has  now  resumed 
his  former  association  with  Tele¬ 
type  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of 
AT&T  Co. 

Mr.  Smith  was  at  one  time 
associated  with  the  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  &  Review  (1930- 
46)  and  later  served  as  general 
manager  of  the  LaSalle  (Ill.) 
Daily  News-Tribune  prior  to 
joining  Teletype  Corp. 
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Chi,  professional  journalism 
fraternity,  in  1924.  (His  son, 
Robert  U.  Brown,  was  national 
president  of  SDX  in  1953.)  He 
was  an  honorary  life  member  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Newspaper  Makers  of 
London. 

He  was  an  Elder,  a  niling  lay 
officer,  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  he  was  a  Mason. 
His  clubs  included  the  Union 
League,  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York,  of  wffiich  he  was 
president  in  1929-30,  New  York 
Athletic  Club  and  National  Press 
Club,  Washington. 

Mr.  Brown’s  home  at  234 
Valentine  Lane,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
and  24  Cliff  Road,  Nantucket 
Island,  Mass.,  are  virtually  mu¬ 
seums,  filled  with  large  collec¬ 
tions  of  curios  obtained  on  his 
world  travels  and  newspaper 
mementoes  gathered  in  more 
than  a  half  centuiy  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  newspapermen. 

Mr.  Brown  married  Sarah 
Albertina  Wilson  in  1898.  Six 
children  were  bom  to  them : 
Mrs.  Helen  Brown  Young,  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  James  W. 
Brown  Jr.,  Westport,  Conn., 
general  manager  of  Editor  & 
PuBLiSHEai;  Miss  Virginia 
Brown,  who  lived  with  her 
father;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Brown 
Stephens,  Pirbright,  England ; 
Robert  U.  Brown,  editor,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  Editor 
&  Publisher;  George  Brown, 
who  died  in  childhood.  There  are 
10  grandchildren  and  11  great 
grandchildren.  Mrs.  Brown  died 
in  1945. 


was  given  by  Mr.  Brown  to 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  in  1941. 
In  1948,  he  gave  a  collection  of 
957  historic  American  news¬ 
papers  to  Stanford  University  in 
California  and  a  year  later  he 
donated  800  original  newspaper 
cartoons  to  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Librai’y. 

“James  Wright  Brown’s  finn 
convictions  respecting  both  the 
freedom  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  press  make  him  a  stalwart 
figure  in  his  work,’’  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times,  once  said. 
“Those  who  know  him  hold  him 
in  deepest  affection.” 

Concerning  his  building  of 
E&P  into  the  outstanding  pro¬ 
fessional  journal  for  newspaper¬ 
men,  Mr.  Brown  once  remarked: 

“We  had,  in  the  beginning,  a 
little  paper  not  afraid  to  express 
its  views.  We  had  only  eight 
pages,  but  we  lived,  we  suiwived, 
we  kept  on.  We  fought  con¬ 


stantly  for  honesty  and  integ¬ 
rity  in  the  news,  and  through 
the  efforts  of  an  able  and  effi¬ 
cient  staff  and  a  tremendously 
cooperative  personnel,  we  came 
along. 

“It  was  my  reportorial  ex¬ 
perience  that  was  really  the  key 
to  any  success  I’ve  had.  I  came 
to  have  the  proper  evaluation  of 
a  vigorous  editorial  policy. 

Cooperative  Spirit 

“I  feel  that  the  greatest  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  cooperative 
spirit  in  our  business,  a  spirit 
wherein  editors  and  publishers 
of  competitive  publications  eat 
and  drink  together  and  sit  down 
as  friends.  I  believe  that  the 
service  of  newspapers  in  the 
public  interest  is  now  just 
actually  beginning — that  we’re 
going  to  have  more  research, 
more  interpretation.  We’ve  got 
to  have  more  of  both.” 

“Newspapers  have  been  with 


Mr.  Brown  was  active  in  the 
movement  to  restore  St.  Paul’s 
Church  in  Eastchester,  Mount 
Vernon,  because  of  its  associa¬ 
tion  with  press  freedom.  Found¬ 
ed  in  1665,  the  church  stood 
near  the  village  green  where 
Zenger  reported  election  frauds 
in  1733.  Zenger  was  imprisoned 
nine  months  by  the  colonial 
English  Governor.  His  later 
acquittal  is  a  historic  landmark 
in  the  fight  to  establish  freedom 
of  the  press.  The  church  is  now 
known  as  “The  American  Shrine 
of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights.” 

Largely  through  his  efforts 
the  Zenger  Memorial  was  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  national  shrine 
in  the  old  Sub-Treasury  Build¬ 
ing  in  Wall  Street,  near  the  site 
of  the  famous  trial. 

Gifts  of  Collections 

The  huge  100-pigeon-holed 
cabinet  desk  used  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer  at  the  New  York  World 


AD  CLUB  PRESIDENT — In  the  1920s,  James  Wright  Brown  served  as 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  making  it  a  popular  spot 
for  inspiriting  fellowship  among  the  advertising  and  publishing  fra¬ 
ternity.  He  is  pictured  in  a  group  on  the  occasion  of  a  salute  to  Frank 
E.  Gannett.  In  front,  left  to  right,  are  Col.  Gilbert  Hodges  of  the  Sun, 
Louis  Wiley  of  the  Times,  Roy  W.  Howard  of  the  Telegram,  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett,  and  Edwin  S.  Friendly  of  the  Sun;  rear,  Victor  H.  Ridder  of  the 
Staats-Zeitung,  Howard  Davis  of  the  Herald-Tribune  and  Mr.  Brown. 


us  in  this  country  since  Colonial  | 
times.  They  will  go  on  forever, 
from  stren^h  to  strength.” 

Friend  of  the  Giants 

When  he  came  to  New  York, 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
Whitelaw  Reid  and  William 
Randolph  Hearst  were  the  city's 
giants  of  journalism  and  he  bfr 
came  a  friend  of  all  of  them. 

It  was  a  convention  ritual  for 
visiting  publishers  to  seek  him 
out  for  advice  or  a  friendly  re¬ 
union. 

“In  all  the  history  of  mankind 
there  has  not  been  known  any¬ 
thing  comparable  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  amazing  systems  of  world 
communications  whereby  the 
written  and  spoken  word,  and 
the  picturization  of  important 
incidents,  have  been  made  in¬ 
stantly  available  to  the  service 
of  millions  of  people,”  Mr. 
Brown  wrote  in  a  guest  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  in  1951.  He  added: 

“The  need  of  the  hour  is  for 
integrity  —  individual,  corpo¬ 
rate,  public  —  the  brand  of  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
who  self-sacrificingly  gave  us 
our  immortal  documents  and  a 
system  of  goveniment  providing 
ways  and  means  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  our  righteous  purposes. 

“Do  you  not  think  we  have 
good  reason  for  confident  hope 
and  optimism  for  the  future  of 
mankind,  and  not  pessimism  and 
fear?  I  think  so!” 

In  an  address  to  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  in  Indianapolis  in  1920, 
Mr.  Brown  declared: 

“The  great  Trinity  of  moral 
and  educational  forces  touching 
the  American  home  and  vitally 
affecting  the  youth  and  man¬ 
power  of  the  nation  is  the 
church,  the  school  and  the  news¬ 
paper,  each  essential  to  the  hip¬ 
est  development  of  the  other  — 
all  interdependent.” 

His  Homes  and  Travels 

This  description  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  travels  and  homes  was 
written  in  1949  by  his  friend, 
Ward  Morehouse,  Broadway 
columnist : 

“James  Wright  Brown,  in  his 
early  years,  had  the  urge  for 
travel  but  never  the  time  nor  the 
money  for  it.  But  later,  after 
he  had  established  himself  in 
New  York,  and  under  the  i^ 
fluence  of  his  wife  and  devoted 
companion,  the  late  Sarah  Al¬ 
bertina  Wilson,  he  went  in  for 
globe-trotting.  It  was  her  feel¬ 
ing  that  a  trip  every  year  was 
something  desirable  and  n®*®' 
sary,  and  off  they  went  To 
Hawaii  and  to  Alaska,  to  many 
cities  of  Europe;  to  all  the  bi? 
cities  of  South  America,  going 
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up  and  down  both  coasts.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Brown  has  flown  across 
the  soaring  Andes,  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Santiago;  he  has  been 
to  the  summit  of  that  natural 
wonder,  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain, 
the  official  trademark  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  he  has  explored  the 
Grand  Canyon  country  and  has 
gazed  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
Alps,  and  enjoyed  the  sights  of 
Lima,  one  of  his  favorite  cities. 
He  has  not  yet  been  around  the 
Horn,  nor  has  he  visited  the 
Orient,  but  give  him  time.  He 
feels  that  he  has  plenty  left. 
And  he  looks  it.  There’s  jaunti¬ 
ness,  along  with  dignity,  in  his 
appearance. 

“Wander  about  the  Brown 
house  in  Valentine  Lane,  which 
he  now  shares  with  his  daughter, 
Virginia,  and  you  come  upon  a 
bewildering  collection  of  curios 
from  the  far  places  of  the  world. 
There  is  a  flower  um  from  Mexi¬ 
co,  a  china  dog  from  Austria,  a 
butler’s  tray  from  England, 
ivory  trinkets  from  the  Eskimos 
of  Alaska,  and  coral  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Worldwide  Treasures 

“Ashtrays,  candlesticks,  pieces 
of  native  wood  from  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  English  Toby 
jugs,  bric-a-brac  from  Guate¬ 
mala,  trinkets  from  Bemuda 
and  LaPaz.  Jim  Brown  prizes 
the  grandfather’s  clock,  in  a 
corner  in  the  hallway,  made  in 
London  in  1807  and  a  gift  from 
his  wife.  He  takes  pride  in  a 
polished  shillelagh  from  County 
Antrim,  the  gift  of  Sir  Robert 
Baird  of  the  Belfast  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph;  in  the  ornamental  flower 
vases  gathered  here  and  there, 
and  in  silver  charms  picked  up 
in  Rio.  And  certainly  in  his 
Wilson  collection ;  a  panel  of  the 
living  room  is  given  over  to  it. 
One  of  the  letters  to  him  from 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  written  by 
the  late  President  on  his  own 
typewriter  from  the  house  in 
Washington’s  S  Street,  under 
date  of  Dec.  24,  1922. 

“James  Wright  Brown,  in  his 
about-the-world  roving,  has  been 
awed  by  the  expanse  of  the 
jungles  of  Brazil,  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  Alaskan  peaks,  the 
might  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and 
ffie  vastness  of  our  own  Great 
Southwest,  but  the  place  he 
probably  prefers  to  all  others 
ipon  this  planet  is  the  Island 
of  Nantucket. 

Squire  of  Nantucket 

Its  there  that  he  spends  his 

^mers  —  spends  them  in  a 
^nning  house  on  the  cliff,  Al- 

rtina  Cottage,  which  bears  the 
pven  name  of  his  wife  and 
Jhich  they  bought  in  1929.  Mrs. 

rown  treasured  a  Currier  and 
1  "es  collection  and  a  rare  Sand- 
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GLOBAL  INTERESTS — From  his  earliest  days  as  "proprietor"  of  E&P, 
James  Wright  Brown  traveled  the  world  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  the  press.  This  picture  shows  him  in  1921  when  he  was  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Press  Congress  of  the  World  and  honorary  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


wich  glass  collection,  one  that 
includes  many  tiny  glass  slip¬ 
pers  and  glass  hats.  The  glass  is 
kept  at  Nantucket,  taken  out 
every  Spring  and  put  away 
every  Fall. 

“Jim  Brown,  with  all  of  his 
business  and  social  activities, 
his  universality  of  interests,  his 
travel  and  his  service  in  behalf 
of  numerous  organizations,  has 
always  had  time  for  a  bit  of 
religion.  He  has  kept  the  same 
Holy  Bible  on  his  desk  since 
1902  —  it  was  one  of  those  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Chicago  Journal 
at  the  time  he  was  with  that 
paper  —  and  for  five  decades 
he  has  been  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  South  Yonkers  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  He  goes  to  church 
every  Sunday. 

“He  answers  nearly  every  let¬ 
ter  he  receives  and  maintains 
a  personal  correspondence  with 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
His  mail  of  any  day  is  likely  to 
include  letters  from  Johannes¬ 
burg,  Rio,  San  Francisco,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Lima,  Montevideo,  Delhi, 
New  Orleans,  Hamburg,  Zurich, 
Paris,  Sitka  and  Nantucket. 

Commanding  Appearance 

“James  Wright  Brown  is  a 
man  of  commanding  appear¬ 
ance.  ‘Distingruished’  is  as  good 
a  word  as  any.  It  fits  him.  His 
hair  is  white ;  his  eyes  are  clear. 
He  has  a  fine  nose  and  head.  He 
is  polite  and  he  expects,  and  gen¬ 
erally  receives,  politeness  from 
others.  He  is  known  to  his  as¬ 
sociates  as  a  high-principled 
man,  one  who  is  scrupulous  in 
his  attention  to  detail,  and  who 
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is  hearty  and  understanding  and 
affable.  But  also  as  an  employer- 
publisher  who  insists  upon  a 
high  standard  of  service  and  at¬ 
tention  to  duty.  Jim  Brown  can 
be  strict  when  strictness  is  de¬ 
manded  ;  he  can  be  exacting 
w'hen  exactitude  becomes  a  ne¬ 
cessity. 

A  Sentimentalist 

“He  is  a  sentimentalist.  He 
saves  things.  Little  odds  and 
ends,  recalling  people  he’s 
known,  trips  he’s  taken,  gala 
luncheons  and  dinners  he  has 
attended.  He  keeps  scrapbooks, 
tidily  put  together,  and  he  treas¬ 
ures  mementoes  and  souvenirs 
—  menus  of  special  functions, 
cards  of  invitations,  photo¬ 
graphs,  notes  and  letters  of  a 
personal  and  lasting  interest.” 

Incidentally,  these  souvenirs 
included  some  from  the  Press 
Congress  of  the  World  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  the  first  Pan  American 
Congress  of  Journalists  in 
Washington  in  1926  and  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  in  London  in  1924. 
He  became  an  outstanding  am¬ 
bassador  of  good  will  between 
newspapers  and  advertising  in¬ 
terests  throughout  the  w'orld. 

A  Herald  Tribune  editorial 
said  he  was  “the  dean  of  news¬ 
papermen  in  both  senses  of  that 
word  —  by  virtue  of  an  impres¬ 
sive  degree  of  seniority  in  a  ca¬ 
reer  dating  to  1891  and  of  a 
role  as  constructive  critic  like 
a  college  dean,  encouraging  the 
good  and  reprimanding  the  un¬ 
happy  tendencies  among  news¬ 
papermen. 


SDX  Voles 
Award  As 
Memorial 

One  of  the  first  formal  actions 
to  establish  a  memorial  to  James 
Wright  Brow'n  was  taken  at  a 
meeting  of  officers  of  the  New 
York  Professipnal  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  on  Wednesday. 
It  was  voted  to  continue  the 
James  Wright  Brown  Award 
for  distingiiished  reportorial 
achievement  in  the  New  York 
area.  The  Award  was  first  given 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

Of  the  many  messages  of  sym¬ 
pathy  sent  to  Mr.  Brown’s  fam¬ 
ily,  some  are  too  personal  to  be 
published.  Following  are  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  expressions  relat¬ 
ing  to  his  sei-vice  to  journalism. 

No  one  in  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism  has  meant  more  to  me 
pei-sonally.  .  .  .  He  was  a  splen¬ 
did  man,  with  the  gracious  man¬ 
ner  of  a  past  age.  —  Gborge  F. 
PiEaiROT,  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts. 

Our  newspaper  world  has  lost 
one  of  its  staunchest  fighters 
and  will  miss  his  wise  counsel. 
—  Walter  Soott,  Jersey  City. 

He  left  quite  a  mark  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  We  will  all 
miss  him.  —  Herbert  W.  Molo¬ 
ney  Jr.,  New  York. 

He  was  one  of  the  great  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fourth  Estate.  — 
Edmund  S.  De  Long,  Princeton 
University. 

He  leaves  many  monuments 
behind,  but  none  greater  than 
the  integfrity  for  which  E&P 
is  noted.  —  John  L.  Blake, 
Scripps-Howard  Supply  Co. 

We  at  A.N.A.  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  vantage  point  for  viewing 
his  di.stinguished  service  to  pub¬ 
lishing  and  advertising.  He  was 
a  gifted  and  courageous  pub¬ 
lisher.  —  Paul  B.  West,  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers. 

During  my  lifetime  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  business,  I  have 
had  gfood  cause  to  applaud  the 
stands  he  took  on  behalf  of 
newspapers.  —  H.  H.  Kynett, 
Philadelphia. 

His  contribution  to  the  Fourth 
Estate  will  stand  as  a  penna- 
nent  monument  to  him. — James 
J.  Cunningham,  Travelers  In¬ 
surance  Company. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Brown  in  1930 
when,  during  the  pit  of  the  de- 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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HE  LEFT  AN  INDEUBLE  IMPRINT  ON  NEWSPAPERING' 
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pression,  I  spoke  with  him  and 
he  gave  me  a  brief  resume  of 
some  of  the  thing^s  I  might  check. 
At  a  time  like  that  one  who  is 
looking  for  a  job  is  impressed 
by  a  kind  word,  an  open  door 
and  an  invitation  to  sit  down  for 
a  chat.  It  is  a  criterion  of  char¬ 
acter  and,  more  than  that,  of 
Christian  gentility.  —  Will  Du- 
SON,  AP. 

He  served  the  American  press 
well.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
integrity  and  warm  personality. 
—  Robert  W.  Dowung,  Citizens 
Budget  Commission. 

I  don’t  think  I  am  exaggerat¬ 
ing  in  the  least  when  I  say  he 
left  an  indelible  imprint  on 
newspapering  as  a  whole  and 
left  a  legacy  of  honesty,  forth¬ 
rightness,  and  accomplishment 
of  which  all  of  us  in  the  news¬ 
paper  crafts  can  indeed  be 
proud.  —  Alan  J.  Gould,  AP. 

Our  profession  will  be  the 
poorer  for  the  loss,  but  the 
prouder  for  his  having  done  so 
much  to  lift  it  from  a  trade 
into  a  real  profession.  —  Hud¬ 
son  R.  Hawley,  New  York. 

He  was  the  sort  of  man  one 
expected  to  live  forever. — Rich¬ 
ard  W.  Clarke,  New  York 
News. 

He  was  a  warm  and  vital  per¬ 
son.  —  Dudley  B.  Martin,  In¬ 
stitute  of  Life  Insurance. 

Even  though  he  lived  to  a  ripe 
old  age,  I  wish  he  was  still 
around.  He  made  an  outstanding 
I’ecord  as  a  newspaperman  and 
that  should  be  epitaph.  —  John 
N.  Wheeler,  Bell  Syndicate. 


speak  for  themselves  and  he  will 
be  missed.  —  Vincent  J.  Man- 
no,  New  York. 

How  tragic  is  the  passing  of 
time  that  such  a  man  couldn’t 
go  on  and  on.  —  Walter  Broth- 
B»TON,  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York. 

Through  the  years  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  work  with  him  in 
the  vineyard  of  advertising  and 
journalism  in  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  where  he  was 
its  President  and  also  in  the 
International  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Society  where  he  rendered 
invaluable  service  as  its  Presi¬ 
dent  for  many  years.  —  John 
A.  Wilkens,  Belleville,  N.  J. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  great 
leaders  in  our  profession.  — 
Michael  J.  Ogden,  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

We  work  on  better  newspa¬ 
pers,  we  are  better  newspaper¬ 
men  because  he  lived.  —  Barry 
Urdang,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

He  cei-tainly  has  through  his 
fine  magazine  been  a  great  help 
to  the  newspaper  industry.  — 
Davis  Taylor,  Boston  Globe. 

What  a  full  life  he  had  —  of 
years,  of  respect,  of  standing 
in  our  profession.  —  Amory  H. 
Bradford,  New  York  Times. 

My  life,  like  myriad  others, 
has  been  enriched  by  knowing 
him.  —  Walter  S.  Tenney, 
Parade. 

He  was  a  giant,  but  an  angelic 
one,  among  newspapermen.  — 
Charles  J.  Lewin,  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard-Times. 


I  have  lost  one  who  has  been 
a  most  valued  and  admired 
friend  for  more  than  50  years. 
—  Roy  Hatton,  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

A  fine  American  dedicated  to 
the  growth  of  free  and  reason¬ 
able  journalism.  —  N.  C.  Nyi, 
Chinese  News  Service. 

A  gallant  gentleman  who  was 
a  dedicated  spokesman  for  the 
free  American  press.  —  Wil¬ 
liam  Dwight,  Holyoke  Trans¬ 
script-Telegram. 

I  shall  always  remember  his 
kindness  to  me.  —  John  S. 
Knight,  Knight  Newspapers. 

Our  industry  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  beloved  and  able  in¬ 
dividuals.  —  Bert  N.  Honea, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

H  is  life  and  works  have  been 
a  poignant  influence  upon  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  for  nearly  60 
years.  He  was  our  benefactor 
and  a  continuing  inspiration, 
and  the  first  Life  Member  of 
our  organization. — Jack  Estes, 
Dallas. 

I  admired  him  as  a  distin¬ 
guished  publisher,  gentleman 
and  friend.  —  Alberto  Gainza 
Paz,  Buenos  Aires. 

Journalism  today  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  world 
is  freer  and  better  because  of 
what  he  did  and  said  and  stood 
for.  Every  newspaperman  is  in 
his  debt.  —  Gardner  Cowles, 
New  York. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed.  — 
D.  Kimpton  Rogers,  Reuters. 


of  a  world  leader  of  journalist! 
who  was  an  indefatigable  and 
inspirational  fighter  for  pres 
f reborn.  —  Hugh  Baillie,  Guil- 
ford.  Conn. 

I  had  a  real  personal  affec¬ 
tion  for  him,  as  well  as  pn- 
fessional  admiration.  —  Johx 
Cowles,  Minneapolis  Star  an! 
Tribune. 

I  always  came  away  fnm 
meetings  with  the  feeling,  “here 
is  a  complete  gentleman.”  - 
Walter  Annenberg,  PhUadd- 
phia  Inquirer. 

He  would  always  bring  to  us 
a  most  encouraging  message.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  men  who 
could  vision  the  possibilities  and 
usefulness  of  classified  ads.  - 
Jack  Butler,  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

James  Wright  Brown  was  ar. 
outstanding  personality  the  like 
of  which  we  shall  not  see  soon, 
if  ever,  again.  Devoted  as  he 
was  to  the  newspaper  business, 
he  dedicated  himself  to  serve 
newspapers  and  there  are  few 
men  who  gave  more,  with 
greater  faith  and  belief  in  the 
cause  he  was  serving.  Complete¬ 
ly  unselfish  in  his  aims  and  ob¬ 
jectives,  his  standards  and  ideals 
were  such  that  he  has  pointed 
the  way  each  of  us  may  choose 
so  that  we  too  may  contribute 
in  small  part  to  what  he  loved 
so  well  and  gave  so  much.  — 
Cranston  Williams,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

I  am  sure  that  all  who  knew 
him  walk  a  little  taller  because 
they  did.  —  Irvin  S.  Taubkin. 
New  York  Times. 


i. 


i 


He  gave  himself  to  others  gen¬ 
erously  and  without  stint.  — 
William  Nichols,  This  Week. 

He  was  my  friend.  —  Neil 
MacNeil,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

I  count  among  my  cherished 
blessings  the  opportunity  to  get 
to  know  him  a  little.  —  George 
L.  Geiger,  Stamford,  Conn. 

What  a  remarkable  person¬ 
ality  he  was!  —  William  K. 
Beard,  Associated  Business  Pub¬ 
lications. 

Jim  was  a  longtime  friend 
whom  I  first  met  when  he  came 
to  New  York  to  start  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself.  —  George  R. 
Katz,  the  Katz  Agency. 

His  lifetime  accomplishments 


I  highly  valued  his  friendship 
and  his  advice.  —  Buell  W. 
Hudson,  Woonaocket  Call. 

No  man  in  our  time  has  done 
more  to  foster  a  better  press 
and  freedom  of  expression  and 
expanding  of  opportunities  in 
publishing  than  did  James 
Wright  Brown.  —  S.  George 
Little,  General  Features  Cor¬ 
poration. 

One  of  America’s  greatest 
newspapermen  and  inspirational 
leader  of  his  profession. — Hono¬ 
lulu  Star  Bulletin. 

A  good  friend  and  a  great 
journalist.  His  devotion  to  the 
press  and  its  highest  standards 
will  long  be  remembered.  — 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  United 
Press  International. 


He  made  an  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  best  in  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism.  —  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  New  York. 

A  very  great  and  unusual 
man.  —  Wallace  Sprague,  New 
York. 

He  was  not  only  a  staunch 
personal  friend  but  a  vigorous 
colleague  in  the  fight  for  ethical 
advancement  in  the  practice  of 
journalism  and  of  advertising. 
—  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  New 
York. 

A  gallant  gentleman,  he 
served  American  newspapers 
well  and  was  a  sweet  friend.  — 
Wright  Bryan,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

We  mourn  the  irreparable  loss 


We  will  always  remember  him 
as  the  man  who  first  blazoned  to 
the  press  of  the  world  his  fore- 
sighted  conviction  that  Moral 
Re-Armament  is  the  most  con¬ 
structive  news  of  the  day. 
Purdy,  Ken  Twitchell,  Dt- 
boise  Morris,  Mackinac  Island. 
Mich. 

I  have  many  pleasant  mem¬ 
ories  of  meetings  and  discussions 
with  him.  —  JOYCE  A.  SWAS, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribiw*- 


I  shall  never  forget  or  cease 
to  be  grateful  for  his  great  co¬ 
operation  during  my  ^ 

President  of  the  National 
torial  Association.  He  was  '  Mr- 
Joumalism”  of  his  era.  — 
mono  B.  Howard,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Universal  Respect 


He  was  a  grand  gentleman.  He  was  business  manager  of  He  had  a  fine  career  and  left 

He  made  a  real  contribution  to  Universal  Respect  the  Louisville  Herald  when  I  an  admirable  tradition.— Ivan 

American  newspaperdom.— Roy  v  i  started  there  as  a  cub  reporter.  VEar,  New  York  Times. 

rRoBEBTS,  Kansas  City  Star.  .The  New  York  Times  eulo-  i  have  had  the  greatest  admira-  — 

■  _  gized :  tion  and  respect  for  him. — G.  D.  One  of  journalism’s  finest  men. 

We  of  the  SNPA  are  among  “James  Wright  Brown,  chair-  Crain  Jr.,  Advertising  Age.  He  was  always  very  nice  to  me. 
the  great  number  of  newspaper  man  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  —  —Joseph  W.  Dragonetti,  Phil- 

people  grieved  at  the  passing  of  who  died  last  Saturday,  was  a  I  will  always  remember  his  adelphia. 

Mr.  Brown.  He  served  the  news-  successful  man  in  all  the  ways  thoughtfulness  when  he  paused  — 

paper  publishing  business  credit-  one  can  think  of.  He  made  the  one  time  to  whisper  a  word  of  He  was  an  outstanding  ex- 

ably  and  with  great  distinction,  magazine  with  which  he  was  encouragement  to  me  during  a  ample  of  the  dynamics  of  a 
—Tom  Tanner,  Southern  News-  for  nearly  half  a  century  asso-  trying  moment  of  my  career. —  smile,  a  handshake,  a  pat  on 
paper  Publishers  Association.  ciated  an  outstanding  voice  of  Joseph  Wilucombe  Jr.  the  shoulder,  a  timely  and  point- 

_  American  journalism.  He  had  a  —  ed  word  of  advice  that  sent  a 

His  life  of  useful  service  to  well-developed  business  sense.  He  lives  triumphantly  a  her-  fellow  journalist  to  his  task  with 
world  journalism  will  be  felt  by  ^ot  he  never  allowed  any  sel-  aid  of  a  new  world  order. —  a  song  in  his  heart  and  deter- 

all  future  generations. _ Edwin  fish  interest  to  interfere  with  Frank  N.  D.  Buchman,  Mackin-  mination  recharged. — Monte  F. 

Moss  Williams.  Columbia.  Mo.  what  he  took  to  be  the  right  ac  Island,  Mich.  Bourjaily,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 


Moss  Williams,  Columbia,  Mo.  what  he  took  to  be  the  right  ac  Island,  Mich.  Bourjaily,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

_  words  to  say  and  the  right  —  — 

He  was  first,  last,  and  always,  policy  to  support.  Gentle  and  kindly. — George  His  influence  in  and  upon  the 

a  newspaperman  with  unbounded  “Above  all,  he  spoke  for  the  E.  SOKOLSKY,  newspaper  business  fi^s  been 

confidence  in  the  future. — J.  F.  freedom  of  the  press  from  un-  —  fdf  constructively.  ■—  PE^ON 

YmPATKiCK.,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  due  control  by  Government  or  We  have  had  the  same  feelings  Anderson,  Macon,  (Ga.)  Tele- 

—  by  any  other  agencies.  He  was  about  him  as  we  hold  for  a  graph. 

When  I  was  30  years  old,  a  sort  of  one-man  Supreme  member  of  the  Associated  Press.  — 

starting  the  fledgling  Central  Court  for  the  highest  ideals  of  We  have  cherished  his  friend-  The  newspaper  field  has  cer- 
Press  Association,  I  met  your  American  jounialism.  He  de-  ship. — Frank  Starzel.  tainly  lost  its  most  colorful, 

father  for  the  first  time  in  the  nounced  publicity  men  who  col-  —  successful,  honest  and  esteemed 

office  of  The  Fourth  Estate.  His  ored  the  news.  He  could  not  en-  His  leadership  will  long  re-  spokesman,  statesman  and  con- 

vitality  and  cheering  talk  gave  dure  official  censorship.  He  took  main  an  inspiration  to  our  fidant. — L.  Parkek  Likely,  St. 

me  courage  and  helped  me  in  a  issue  with  President  Franklin  chosen  profession. — Frank  J.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

way  that  lasted. — V.  V.  McNitt,  D.  Roosevelt  and  everybody  else  Night,  King  Features  Syndi-  — 

New  York.  who  tried  “to  create  the  impres-  cate.  He  did  something  real  and 

_  sion  that  American  newspapers  —  worthwhile  with  his  busy  life. 

I  remember  well  back  to  the  were  edited  in  the  counting-  He  was  one  of  the  ti-uly  great  William  A.  Thomson,  New 

time  he  was  the  first  to  extend  room.  men  of  the  American  free  press  Canaan,  Conn, 

an  invitation  to  a  welcoming  “James  Wright  Brown  re-  which  he  made  stronger  and  .  j 

lunch  when  I  arrived  in  New  ceived  a  great  many  formal  hon-  better  by  his  extraordinary  in-  A  gallant  gentleman  and  a 
York  City  in  1929.  The  spirit  of  ors,  but  the  real  honor  that  he  telligence,  vision  and  courage.—  personal  fnend  to  scores  of  the 
friendship  and  helpfulness  evi-  earned  in  nearly  seventy  years’  William  L.  Fanning,  West-  country  s  editor^  and  pumishei^ 
denced  then  carried  through  the  connection  with  journalism  was  Chester  Newspapers.  his  counsel  and  leadership  did 

years.  It  has  meant  much  to  the  universal  respect  and  affec-  —  the  newspapers 

me.— F.  M.  Flynn,  New  York  tion  that  he  received.  His  pass-  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has  lost  one  of  this  rountry  stronpr  and 
•Vews.  ing  leaves  us  poorer,  but  his  of  its  most  dedicated  and  de-  Bryan,  Cleve- 

—  career  is  a  permanent  inspira-  voted  members. — VICTOR  E.  Plain  Dealer. 

H.  wa,  a  EenUemaa  of  hij*  «on  to  all  Americaa  aewapapor  BtumoRN,  Chi^go.  ^ 

ideals  ...  an  outstanding  leader  men.  fioTire  in  American  iour- 

m  the  publishing  and  advertising  -  I  remember  him  best  as  he  ac-  ^  ^  distineuished  li^dlr 

profession  on  which  he  reflected  company  and  did  ^  muA  for  an  editor  of  Taste  and  dis- 

Montclair,  N.  J.  great  credit  has  been  an  publishers  on  that  World  ^11  of  us  who  love 

—  inspiration  to  all  of  us.-  f the  profession,  as  he  did,  are 

In  my  contacts  with  him  over  Charles  E.  Scripps  and  Jack  and  at  our  ANPA  conven-  ^^jig  tg  p^y  this 

a  20-year  period  I  came  to  have  R.  Howard.  tions,  years  before  I  reti^  as  jjgjjgj.  ^  — John  Hohen- 

a  high  regard  and  great  respect  —  publisher.  Hei^i  M.  Hall,  gjjyj  fgr  the  advisory  board  on 

for  him — he  was  a  strong  and  I  loved  his  great  zest  for  life,  ^mes  wn,  .  .  Pulitzer  prizes, 

unusual  character.— Elon  G.  — LeRoy  Keller,  UPI.  “  — 

Borton,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  —  The  high  standards  of  his  i  first  met  him  when  he  was 

—  Not  only  his  great  stature  in  generation  will  long  provide  us  the  big  man  on  the  Louisville 

He  was  gracious,  kind  and  the  newspaper  world  but  his  with  an  incentive. — Richard  Herald  and  I  have  been  proud 

thoughtful  in  so  many  ways,  bright  personality  and  friendly  Jackson,  New  Haven  Register,  to  have  had  his  friendship  over 

many  that  I  remember. — C.  B.  human  understanding  will  be  —  the  years.  —  George  Matthew 

Groomes,  Chicago.  missed  vastly  and  remembered  I  will  never  forget  his  friendly  Adams,  New  York. 

—  affectionately. — Byron  Price,  courtesy  and  consideration  of  — 

He  was  an  unusually  good  Chestertown,  Md.  this  “newcomer”  to  your  indus-  i  respected  him  and  his  judg- 

“local”  citizen,  as  well  as  a  na-  —  — Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  nient  and  his  fearless  fight  for 

tional  and  international  figure  earliest  Bureau  of  Advertising.  the  freedom  of  the  press.— Ed- 

•  •  •  Even  in  his  latter  years  his  ^^ends.  He  was  a  man  who  truly  —  gar  Kobak,  New  York, 

walk  was  straight  and  his  step  ff^aced  our  business.  Gerald  B.  The  sorrow  is  shared  by  all  — 

sprightly,  and  he  wore  his  horn-  McDonald,  New  York.  who  knew  him,  personally  or  it  was  his  support  that  gave 

uurg  and  cane  without  affecta-  —  through  his  great  contributions  moral  strength  in  our  struggle 

tion.— Oxie  Reichler,  Yonkers  When  we  go,  I  hope  we  leave  to  the  profession  he  enriched. —  with  the  Buchanana  Committee 
Herald  Statesman.  ’em  smiling  as  he  did. — BoY  Paul  S.  Chisholm,  Mergen-  through  to  the  Supreme  Court 

—  Lewis,  NEA  Service.  thaler  Linotype  Co.  victory.  —  Edward  A.  Rumley, 

I  His  long  and  effective  cham-  —  —  New  York. 

Pionship  of  every  movement  de-  He  was  an  example  to  every-  He  was  truly  a  great  gentle-  — 

m^ed  to  elevate  the  standards  body  in  the  newspaper  business  man,  a  great  American  and  an  We  have  lost  both  a  champion 
fnd  ethics  of  American  journal-  because  of  his  sound  interest  in  outstanding  figure  in  the  pub-  and  a  friend.  —  James  N. 
ism  constitute  an  enduring  publi.shing. — Victor  F.  Ridder,  lishing  business. — Charles  F.  Shryock,  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
monument.  His  service  to  the  New  York.  McCahill,  Willoughby,  Ohio.  culations. 
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The  Dammanns 
To  Cover  Europe 

By  (ieorjje  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago  Harle  covered  the  conference  for 
A  husband-and-wife  writing  ^  group  of  daily  newspapers, 
team  is  being  expanded  into  a  As  part  of  their  reporting 
“family  affair”  as  Tom  and  paraphernalia  they  are  taking 
Harle  Dammann  take  their  chil-  along  American  rock  ’n’  roll 
dren  along  for  a  reporting  trip  records,  which  they  will  play  on 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  this  a  phonograph  that  operates  off 
Summer.  of  transistors  and  flashlight  bat- 

Tom  Dammann  has  closed  his  Series;  a  camera,  which  will  do 
public  relations  business  in  La  double  duty  in  taking  on-the- 
Jolla,  Calif.,  to  undertake  a  pictures  for  local  consump- 

year’s  tour  of  European  coun-  prints  to  be  .sent  back 

tries.  North  Africa,  the  Near  ^  illustrate  their  fea- 

and  Middle  East  and  Asia.  The  ture;  American  toys,  two  cam- 
Dammanns  will  provide  a  week-  typewriters, 

ly  infonnal  family  report  on  Dammann  family  report 

opinions,  attitudes  and  living  (yot  to  be  christened  hy  the  Sun- 
conditions  in  various  countries  Times  Syndicate)  will  carry  the 
visited  during  their  travels.  The  <iouble  by-line, 
column  will  be  offered  by  the  O"®  of  tf'oir  highlights  of 
Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate.  *^^0*1*  fo  Russia  will  be  their 

attendance  at  a  preview  of  the 
Two  ‘Old  Pros’  American  fair  in  Moscow  on 


FAMILY  AFFAIR — Tom  Dammann  and  h!s  family  try  out  their  Stafion 
Wagon  in  which  they  will  travel  this  Summer  in  a  people-to-paoplt 
reporting  trip.  Shown,  left  to  right,  are  Tyrell,  9,  Harle  Adair,  16,  Tom 
and  Harle  Dammann. 


Tom  and  Harle  Dammann  will 
be  accompanied  by  their  two 
daughters,  Harle  Adair  and 
Tyrrell,  9  and  16  respectively, 
and  will  visit  their  son,  Tom  Jr., 
a  sui-veyor  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
Engineer  Corps  in  Africa,  who 
will  join  them  upon  their  arrival 
in  Plymouth,  England,  next 
month. 

Tom  and  Harle  Dammann  say 
their  journalistic  itinerary  is  an 
attempt  at  people-to-people  re¬ 
porting.  Both  are  familiar  with 
the  European  Continent,  having 
served  as  foreign  correspondents 
in  Budapest  and  London  during 
the  early  phases  of  World  War 
II. 

Harle,  a  La  Jolla  girl,  was  a 
Stanford  University  student 
studying  at  Munich,  Gennany, 
when  roving  correspondent  Tom 
Dammann  met  her.  Four  months 
later  they  were  married  and 
returned  to  Europe  as  a  team 
with  their  own  syndicate.  Con¬ 
tinental  Features,  serving  26 
papers,  including  the  London 
Times. 

They  accompanied  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  in  its  initial  push  into 
Poland  in  the  Fall  of  1939.  For 
sometime  after  his  return  to  the 
United  States  after  World  War 
II,  Mr.  Dammann  was  West 
Coast  correspondent  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times. 

During  the  war,  Tom  served 
the  U.  S.  as  an  editor  with  the 
Overseas  Branch  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information.  He  later 
was  one  of  those  assigned  to  take 
charge  of  the  foreign  press  dur¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  in  San  Francisco,  while 
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July  24. 

The  Dammanns  have  worke 
as  a  team  ever  since  they  met  i: 
Munich. 

• 

English  Girl 
In  Spelling  Bee 

Washington 

There  will  be  an  international 
flavor  to  the  32nd  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Spelling  Bee  here  next 
week. 

Roberta  Reed,  12,  is  flying 
from  England  where  she  de¬ 
feated  champions  among  Ameri¬ 
can  overseas  personnel  from  13 
countries  from  Ethiopia  to  Nor¬ 
way.  She  is  sponsored  by  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

For  the  first  time,  a  young 
Mexican  citizen  will  participate. 
He  is  Gerardo  Aguirre,  15,  of 
Nuevo  Laredo,  winner  of  the 
South  Texas  finals  sponsored 
by  the  Corpus  Christ!  Caller- 
Times.  He’ll  be  guest  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  by  the  Mexican  Ambassador 
on  Monday. 

And  Valdis  Launags,  14,  who 
couldn’t  speak  a  word  of  Eng¬ 
lish  six  years  ago,  will  repre¬ 
sent  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
sponsored  by  the  Lancaster  In¬ 
telligencer  Journal. 

The  Bee,  largest  in  history, 
will  bring  70  champions  to  Bee 
Week  at  the  Mayflow'er  Hotel 
here.  New  sponsors  this  year  are 
the  Anchorage  Alaska  Times, 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  and 
the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer  Journal. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
conduct  the  promotion. 


FordPublicity 
Stunt  Runs 
On  Newsprint 

With  the  year’s  most  elabo¬ 
rate  “publicitorama”  so  far,  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  on  June  1, 
celebrated  production  of  its  50,- 
000,000th,  car  and  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  1909  Transcon¬ 
tinental  Automobile  Race  from 
New  York  to  Seattle. 

Theodore  H.  Mecke  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  public  relations  manager, 
said  three  months  work  lay  be¬ 
hind  the  “made  news.”  Certain¬ 
ly  no  horsepower  was  spared 
in  recreating  to  the  last  detail 
the  atmosphere  of  1909  when  the 
five-page  press  release  said  the 
race  Ford  won  “proved  the 
feasibility  of  ‘Ocean-to-Ocean’ 
motoring  and  thereby  ushered  in 
the  magic  age  of  the  automo¬ 
bile.” 

The  reenacted  “race”  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  churn  through  news¬ 
print  until  drivers  make  their 
final  stop  in  Seattle,  June  23. 
(The  vintage  cars  will  be  trans¬ 
ported  between  cities  on  vans.) 
The  drive  is  budgeted  at  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  dollars,  and 
has  no  connection  with  Ford’s 
multi-million  dollar  advertising 
campaign  (J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company)  which  this  year  is 
using  newspapers  heavily. 

Mr.  Mecke  said  the  idea  grew 
out  of  “many  minds,”  but  he 
gave  special  credit  to  John  E. 
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Sattler,  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  of  the  northeastern  office. 

A  luncheon  at  the  Astor  where 
the  North  Ball  Room  was  deco¬ 
rated  in  early  century  style  was 
the  launching  peg.  In  a  side 
room  were  a  dozen  typewriters 
signed  “Working  Journalists.” 
Photographers  worked  on  all 
eight  cylinders  and  pictures  hit 
the  papers. 

‘Gold  Typewriter’ 

Robert  Reiser,  who  retired  in 
March  as  automobile  editor  o( 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  re¬ 
ceived  a  “solid  gold”  typewriter 
for  sei-ving  the  auto  industry 
for  50  years.  Previously,  Ford 
had  given  similar  “mills”  to 
David  Wilkie,  retired  auto  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Press,  Leo 
Pinkson,  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  and  the  late  Burt  Pierce, 
New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Reiser  said  he  began  as  a 
sports  writer,  covering  the  ‘‘lu¬ 
natic  fringe”  of  sports  — 
tennis,  and  auto  racing.  He 
could  have  become  a  millionaire, 
but  didn’t,  he  said.  He  had 
bought  100  shares  of  Chevrolrt 
stock  at  $1  a  share  and  sold  it 
at  $10  when  the  firm  w-as  sold 
to  General  Motors. 

The  luncheon  audience  gasp^ 
then  laughed,  when  George  W. 
Walker,  Forcl  vicepresident  w 
styling,  quoted  from  a  19®* 
newspaper  editorial  that  autM 
would  “ruin  the  economy  and 
corrupt  the  morals  of  Ameri^ 
youth.”  Mr.  Reiser  said  he  had 
furnished  the  editorial.  It  ^ 
from  the  old  Cincinnati  Timet- 
Star. 
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Home  Magazine  Aims 
Only  at  the  Women 

By  Joseph  Landau 

Louisville,  Ky.  tributors  to  four  or  five,  and 
“Home  Mapazine  of  the  Los  guaranteed  them  a  volume  busi- 
Angeles  Times  pot  the  way  it  is  ness. 


directly  at 


“They’re  not  on  the  payroll,” 


women,”  James  W.  Toland,  edi-  he  said,  “but  they  almost  are.” 
tor,  told  the  editorial  conference  Often,  he  hands  one  of  them 
of  the  Locally  Edited  Mapazine  a  tip  on  a  story  and  lets  the 
Group  at  its  annual  meetinp  writer  po  out  and  investipate 
here  recently.  it  for  possibilities.  If  it  is  pood, 

“We  aim  at  the  women.  We  he  writes  it.  If  not  and  he  doesn’t 
ignore  men,  intellectuals,  crack-  wi-ite  the  story,  he  gets  no  pay 
pots,  hobbyists,  retired  people  for  the  time, 
and  everyone  like  that.  We’re  He  operates  similarly  with 
only  interested  in  women,  photographers,  but  admitted  he 
They’re  the  ones  who  write  in  is  lucky  that  he  is  opei’atinp  in 
and  who  phone  us,”  Mr.  Toland  an  area  that  has  plenty  of  pood 
said.  ones.  Home  Mapazine  never 

He  has  six  girls  on  his  staff  uses  Times  staff  photographers, 
who  do  nothing  but  answer  let-  For  a  large  and  busy  opera- 
ters  and  phone  calls  from  the  tion  such  as  he  has,  Mr.  Toland 


women  readers. 


pets  along  with  a  small  perma- 


“Home”  has  become  big  both  nent  staff  —  himself,  two  edi- 
editorially  and  from  an  adver-  torial  assistants,  and  four  art- 
tising  standpoint.  The  figures  ists.  Basically,  it  is  the  same  size 
he  gave  backed  up  his  assertion,  staff  he  had  10  years  ago  when 
“In  the  last  nine  weeks,  we  have  the  mapazine  ran  24  pages, 
not  run  fewer  than  64  pages.  Each  issue  of  Home  has  its 
We  average  88  pages  a  week,  own  theme  and  is  planned 

with  5.5  to  60  per  cent  adver-  months  in  advance.  Right  now, 
tising.  The  color  pages  are  sold  be  has  plans  up  to  New  Year’s 
out  months  in  advance.”  Day.  This  allows  him  to  pin- 

ij  1.  .  j  point  assignments,  and  tell  writ- 

IdealiHts  and  llreamers  *  i.  i.  ii.  j  ji*  j 

ers  what  the  deadlines  are,  and 

Mr.  Toland  admitted  that  the  what  space  is  available.  It  also 
magazine  had  its  critics  baffled,  gives  the  advertising  depart- 


It  takes  the  feminine  view¬ 
point  in  everything.  It  operates 


ment  something  to  shoot  at. 
Admitting  that  much  of  his 


on  the  theory  that  women  are  copy  goes  over  the  head  of  the 
basically  idealists  and  dream-  average  man  and  woman,  that 
ers,  and  that  few  are  satisfied  much  of  it  is  too  lavish,  too  ex- 
with  their  lives.  They  enjoy  the  pensive,  too  big,  Mr.  Toland  de- 
Mter  living’  theme  that  Home  fended  his  philosophy. 

Magazine  brings  them.  » 

Mr,  Toland  said  he  liked  to  he  said.  “But  I  believe  in  shoot- 
open  the  book  with  14  or  so  open  ing  over  people’s  heads.  I  keep 
pages,  crowding  the  adverttising  thinking  of  my  wife.  She  doesn’t 
toward  the  back.  Yes,  he  ad-  want  to  see  her  own  home  re¬ 
mitted,  he  got  complaints  from  produced.  She  wants  to  see  how 
advertisers,  until,  as  a  test,  he  others  live.  She  likes  to  dream, 
ran  on  Page  43  a  small  story  too.” 
with  three  pictures  about  a  hair  • 

spray.  In  three  weeks,  the  maga-  Siffn 

line  rece  ved  R  nnn  ■  reisMiieii 


zine  received  6,000  letters  about  .  tvt  ^ 

that  item.  Coniract  in  IN.  Y. 

“If  you’re  going  to  command  A  two-year  contract  that  runs 
r^pect,”  he  told  fellow  editors,  to  Dec.  7,  1960  was  signed  this 
if  you’re  going  to  preach  good  week  by  the  Publishers  Associa- 
design  and  good  living,  you  can’t  tion  of  New  York  and  Printing 
do  It  with  newspaper  personnel.  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  2.  The 
ou  can’t  use  police  reporters  agreement  provides  a  $4  wage 
write  your  stories.  You  have  increase,  retroactive  to  last  Dec. 
fi  specialists  in  your  g,  and  an  additional  $3  next  Dec. 

®  8.  The  day  scale  was  $120.80  in 


NEW  TITLE  — Charles  W.  Horn 
has  been  appointed  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner,  Publisher  Franklin  S. 
Payne  announced  this  week.  Mr. 
Horn  made  a  national  reputation 
as  classified  advertising  manager 
on  Hearst  papers  and  became  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Examiner 
in  1955. 


Cleveland 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

a  great  ideal.  We  are  memoraliz- 
ing  one  of  the  greats  of  modem 
journalism. 

“This  site  now  calls  public 
attention  to  the  heritage  of  a 
free  American  press.  May  all 
who  come  here  be  reminded  and 
inspired  by  the  message  of  this 
plaque,”  he  said. 

Clevelanders  were  invited  to 
visit  the  new  building  in  a  Page 
One  editorial  signed  by  Editor 
Seltzer  and  George  E.  Carter, 
business  manager. 

“Everybody  is  welcome  at  any 
time.  The  Press  is  the  people’s 
paper  —  all  of  the  people.  It  has 
been  that  from  the  day  it  was 
founded,  and  always  will  be. 

“The  distance  between  the 
sidew’alk  and  the  editorial  office 
in  the  new  building  at  Ninth 
and  Lakeside  is  very  short,  only 
a  few  steps.  The  doors  will  al¬ 
ways  be  open  to  everyone. 


Reid  Fellowship  No  Progress 
Grants  Deferred  In  San  Jose 


Develop,  Staff  the  previous  contract 

Anthony  J.  Deandrade,  new 
Since  he  could  not  pay  the  president  of  the  Pressmen’s  In- 
that  the  national  maga-  temational,  assisted  in  the  nego- 
iines  pay,  he  developed  his  own  tiations.  More  than  2,400  union 
^iters.  Starting  off  with  free  pressmen  on  11  newspapers  are 
wncers,  he  soon  boiled  his  con-  covered  in  the  contract. 
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The  Reid  Foundation,  Inc.  has 
tempoi’arily  discontinued  the 
newspaper  fellowship  grants  for 
study  abroad. 

A  statement  issued  by  the 
foundation’s  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors — Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid, 
Whitelaw’  Reid  and  Ogden  R. 
Reid — explained  that  the  foun¬ 
dation’s  assets  now  consist  of 
preferred  stock  in  a  coiTwration 
which  owns  a  substantial  but  a 
minority  interest  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Inc. 

This  resulted  from  the  reor¬ 
ganization  last  year  when  John 
Hay  Whitney  acquired  control 
of  the  publishing  company. 

The  statement  continued :  “the 
board  of  directors  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  hopes  that  at  some  time 
in  the  future  it  will  .start  receiv¬ 
ing  income  from  its  preferred 
stock  and  at  that  time  will  once 
again  be  able  to  offer  Reid  news¬ 
paper  fellowships.” 

"The  fellow.ship  program  began 
in  1948  and  since  then  59  have 
been  granted,  carrying  an  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  $295,000. 

• 

On  Strike  Patrol 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  bitter,  six-month-old  cot¬ 
ton  mill  strike  at  Henderson, 
N.  C.,  will  become  more  than  a 
news  story  to  Charlotte  Observer 
rim  man  Paul  Proctor  and  re¬ 
porter  Fred  Sheheen.  Both  are 
members  of  the  North  Carolina 
Air  National  Guard,  which  will 
replace  Army  guardsmen  Sun¬ 
day,  June  7,  for  two  weeks  pa¬ 
trol  duty  at  the  strike  scene. 


San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News  strike  appeared  completely 
deadlocked  as  it  passed  the  16- 
week  mark. 

“Despite  numerous  concessions 
by  management,  little  real  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made,”  Publi.sher  J. 
B.  Ridder  said. 

“For  example,  the  stereotyp¬ 
ers’  committee  made  a  proposal 
to  management  which  they  said 
they  would  recommend  to  their 
membership  and  it  would  settle 
the  strike  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned. 

“Management  accepted  this 
proposal,  but  the  union  voted  it 
down  28  to  10.  This  was  May  25. 

Numerous  meetings  with  the 
Guild  have  been  held  culminat¬ 
ing  with  a  marathon  session 
June  2  from  10  a.m.  until  mid¬ 
night. 


JR. 
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Beaverhrook 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


Meet  Your  Candidate,  Says  Charlotte 
Reporter  at  *SecreC  Council  Session 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publication*  for  Sale 


^^oTumueu  ,rom  page  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  who  dropped  the  name  of 

— — — ^ -  A  Charlotte  Observer  re-  “Shaw.” 

^  porter,  Porter  C.  Munn,  made  Clue  number  two  came  when 

Mo  inoL-oH  fLo  SnHivi'Hiial  ^  shambles  of  City  Council’s  ef-  ^  City  Hall  employee  stopped 

^  ^  secrecy  to  chi;  with  Mr.  Munn.  “Fella 

straight  in  the  eye.  He  uttered  over  the  names  of  candidates  for  ..  in.+i«  ...uuo,  »»  v.o 


in  dT*nnTmd  tbp  name  of  MJ(^5IGAN  w®©ltll€® 

10  aroppea  me  name  oi  j20,ooo,  $67,ooo,  and  lisc.OM,  i» 

lhaw.”  spectivalr.  Ail  aound  Jww  laiti; 

,  ,  priced,  tenna.  Write  fully  I  Tbe  DIAL 

Clue  number  two  came  when  Aaeney^lj  Warerly,  Detroit  8,  MiA 


A^^ARE  CALIFORNIA 
OPPORTUNITY 

Outstanding  daily  newspaper  in  iru 


raignt  in  me  eye.  ne  utterea  over  tbp  nampc  of  pnndidntps  fnr  •  i-i-xi  U-1  »  u  OUtstanumg  a^iy  newsiMiyer  m  ini 

K..;oi,  0T./10T..  over  me  names  01  canamates  tor  came  in  a  little  while  ago,  he  of  great  potenuai.  Will  require  Bevmi 

brisk,  one-sentence  order,  the  job  of  city  manager.  said  “and  asked  directions  to  “‘bion  dollars  to  finance.  All 


prompt  action  to  get  things  done. 
Lord  Beaverbrook,  in  recent 


pacts  must  quality  financially  ud  k 


a  orisK,  one-sentence  oraer.  the  j’ob  of  city  manager.  ,,aid  “and  asked  directions  to  million  dollars  to  finance.  All  wot. 

“Hurry  up,  snap!”  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  nlaved  ^  directions  to  ^  quality  financially  ud  k 

'ri,«  ^  matter  oi  lact,  ne  piayea  Council  chambers.  Introduced  approved  by  owner  before  negotiaboni. 

The  flustered  photographer  j^^gt  fgj.  one  hush-hush  candi-  himself  as  Shaw  Said  he  was  Gubbert  and  Hancock,  3709-B  Arlliq. 
snapped.  It  turned  out  to  be  an  date,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  c  tTmanaeefof  Granville ton  ^ve-.  Riv^ido. 
excellent  picture — proving  again  straneer  to  councilmen  but  not  ^  ^  '  SNYDER  S  EXCLUSIVE  LISTINGS 

that  Lord  Beaverbrook  was  “  councUmen  but  not  This  would  be  Greenville,  S.  C.  a.  California  .emi-weekiy,  !,► 

mat  Lora  rseaverorooK  was  to  Mr.  Munn.  The  reporter  ^ _ lated  25,000  trading  area,  industri»L 

right,  that  there  is  a  lot  to  be  ^ided  him  into  Council  cham-  Candidate  number  one  was  ^  and  farm  income. 

said  for  fast  decisions  and  ijers  and  made  introductions  all  ■  ^grewiw  publisher  able  to  achieve 

pix)mpt  action  to  get  things  done,  around.  second  candidate  turned  exclusive  field.  Ability  required,  plenty; 

Ixnd  Beaverbrook,  in  recent  Council  let  it  be  known  that  0"^  to  be  Frank  A.  Jacocks,  city  with"8ur^«iS;iw 


city  manager  oi  crreenviiie.  SNYDER’S  ‘bxclusive  us'Tings 

This  would  be  Greenville,  S.  C.  a.  California  semi-weekly,  ik- 

CandiHatP  number  one  was  trading  area,  indu^ 

C/analaaie  numoer  one  was  defense,  resort  and  farm  income.  Fain. 

pegged.  lous  plant.  Grossing  $140,000.  Neadi 

,  1  .  j  aggressive  publisher  able  to  achien 

The  second  candidate  turned  exclusive  field.  Ability  required,  plentj; 
out  to  be  Frank  A.  Jacocks,  city  paynient,  nominal.  Good  buy  lot 

*  ’  j  cwner  of  daily  with  surplus  earnmgi 


yours,  hus  not  boon  uvorso  to  would  stsrt  interviewing  sp*  niansger  of  Suv^nnuh,  Gb*,  Bnd  available. 

talking  with  the  press,  although  pHcants  Saturday,  May  30,  for  a  former  Charlotte  Health  De-  ^  California  rich,  rural  erdv 
he  is  a  hard  man  to  comer —  the  $20,000  a  year  post,  but  partment  employee.  Mr.  Munn  ^ve  weekly,  fine  plant,  large  buiidioi, 
mostly  because  you  never  know  names  would  not  be  released.  known  him  for  10  years.  “** 

when  or  where  he  is  likely  to  Mr.  Munn,  a  netvsman  for  28  “Know  any  councilmen?” 


pop  up. 

A  reporter  was  standing  out¬ 
side  the  York  Regional  Library 


Mr.  Munn,  a  netvsman  for  28  “Know  any  councilmen?” 
years  here,  was  on  hand  when  asked  the  genial,  soft-spoken  re- 
the  applicants  arrived.  porter.  “No,”  replied  Jacocks. 

Candidate  number  one  went  A  few  minutes  later,  surprised 


top  earner,  all  for  $213,000  down.  Bm 
in  West. 

C.  CALIFXJRNIA  rural  weekly,  fim- 
ing,  resort,  industrial  income.  Gronini 
$38,000,  clears  $11,000.  $10,000  dowi. 
Climate  fine. 


Boolmobile,  parl^  in  front  of  unrecognized  into  Council  cham-  councilmen  met  the  man  billed  J; 


the  Lord  Beaverbrook  Art  Gal¬ 
lery,  and  scheduled  for  an  in¬ 
spection  by  Lord  Beaverbrook. 

The  inspection  was  slated  for 
11  a.m.  It  was  a  few  minutes 
after  that.  The  reporter  won¬ 
dered  what  was  keeping  Lord 
Beaverbrook. 

That  was  soon  answered.  Pre¬ 
cisely  at  11  o’clock  Lord  Beaver¬ 
brook  had  entered  the  bookmo¬ 
bile.  Now  he  stepped  out  the 
door — “I’ll  send  you  some  books,” 
he  said. 

And  in  a  statement  to  the 


v.uui.^.1  .....  m.OOO  gross,  good  di- 

bers.  The  first  clue  of  his  iden-  later  as  the  leading  candidate,  mate,  $ii,ooo  down.  Joseph  a.  Snydw. 


tity  came  from  a  councilman  courtesy  of  Reporter  Munn. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
’’America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale 

UNOPPOSED  DAILY 


press,  he  hoped  his  home  county  i$  Wavsrly,  Detroit.  iCch.  TO.  $-CM4  j  AVAILABLE  IN  SOUTHWEST  i 


of  Northumberland  would  pro¬ 
cure  a  similar  vehicle.  He  called 
the  bookmobile  idea  “magnifi¬ 
cent.” 


■irirCOMPETENT  appraisals  and  con-  I  (This  ad  repeated  because  all  answers, 
sultations;  confidential  brokerage;  30  except  three,  were  Inadverently  de¬ 
years  of  honest  dealing.  A.  W.  Stypes  stroyed). 


e  bookmobile  idea  “magnifi-  *  ®25  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 

,,  cisco  5,  California. 

,  -  .v  .  1  SALES  SE^ICES  include  tex  studies. 

You  11  find  some  of  the  books  organization  guidance  and  management 


In  a  town  of  14,000,  this  property 
has  never  changed  ownership  (nearly 
50  years),  is  the  only  daily  in  county 
.  .  .  over  30.000  .  .  .  and  has  never 


of  his  boyhood  in  the  Old  Manse  sf,"/ G^’'lavini^TanirBIdf  ‘“irth^?OOo"iJ^laJion  “i^.  owners  , 
Library,  Newcastle,  which  he  Sita®  Ga  ^  “ver  $30,000.00  annually 

^  \  ^  ^  ’  -  * - for  past  3  years.  Excellent,  experienced 

gBV6  to  nis  noniG  town  BS  ono  of  confidential  information  personnel  average  over  12  years ;  never 

his  many  benefactions  to  this  «.  vSSSro.ut.  SS.S'm.SlS'.'S-StS') 

province.  IT’s  not  the  down  payment  that  |  put  out  of  business. 

buys  the  newspaper  —  it*8  the  person-  This  newspaper  has  modem  equip- 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  •  ment  throughout  an  up-to-date  winter 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  j  and  summer  central  air-conditioning  in 


His  Early  Motto  ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer. 

is  why  we  insist  on  personal  cc _ _ 

_ selHncr  omces  and  mechanical  and  press  rooms; 

lOU  11  nnd,  too,  memories  of  I^N  FEIGHNER  agency  entire  premises  sprinklered.  Operation 

his  first  newspBper  which  was  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  !  covers  over  6.600  square  feet  net  renUl 

published  in  Newcastle  when  but  [may  BRO^^.  Binghamton.  N.  Y  ;  3**' on^-haU®^^ 

a  boy,  a  short-lived,  hand-set  I  . 

. ’  ,  .  wiinoui  puDiicity.  This  newsnanpr  la  locates)  in  a  town 


a  boy,  a  short-lived,  hand-set 
newspaper  called  the  Leader, 


_ witnout  puDiicity. _  i  .pj^g  newspaper  is  located  in  a  town 

WE  HANDLE  only  proven  properUea  ,  that  has  an  exceptionally  bright  eco- 


which  had  a  motto  something  to  in  flourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch,  nomic  outlook  with  a  definite  plan  for 
fh..  7923  Virginia  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  industrial  growth  in  the  near  future. 

the  effect  We  Lead.  Ihose  who - owners  to  dispose  of  this  property  be- 

can  mav  follow  ”  I  SALBS-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis-  i  cause  of  other  (family)  interests. 

T.r„.  ......  cretion.  Writ*  Publishers  Service.  P.  O.  This  is  an  excellent  onnortunitv  for 


can  may  follow.” 

cretion.  Writ*  Publishers  Serv 
William  Maxwell  Altken,  now  Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  went  back  to  |  western  newspapers 


cause  of  other  (family)  interests.  |  VERTISING,  Wednesday,  4 

This  IS  an  excellent  opportunity  for  '  =  Count  30  units  per  line,  no  rtkre*iilii«> 
person  wanting  to  invest  in  a  prop-  .  (add  1  line  tor  kox  information.)  *» 
erty  that  increa-ses  in  value  each  year  ,  |  holders’  identities  held  in  strict  es* 


Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneyi 
Dr.,  Anaheim.  California. _ 

TWO  TOP  SUBURBAN  MIDWEST 
PAPERS — In  community  of  1,004, OM 
plus.  Grossing  better  than  $40,000  ta- 
nually.  Farmed  out  on  good  printini 
contract.  fSrculation  controlled  14, OM 
plus  on  both.  One  also  ha-s  2,000  mail. 
Combination  rates  and  no  oppositioc 
on  one  paper.  Sacrifice  for  immwlUt* 
sale.  $10,000.  Box  2415,  Editor  A  Pub 
Usher, 

;  IF  you  have  been  eonsidering  the  |t^ 
:  chase  of  a  western  weekly  or  4silT 
I  anywhere  in  the  United  States  lee  ■ 
I  first  1  We  offer  an  outstanding  list  d 
I  profitable  properties  in  every  price  sad 
!  gross  rlans. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  ft  AS90CTATES 
I  Newspaper  Brokers 

6381  Hollywood  Rlvd. 

Hollywood  28,  Oalifomia 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Uns  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVI 
InscrRoe 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payahle  ^ 
order)  4  times  9  SOe  per  liai  nc* 
insertion;  3  times  9  SSc;  2  O  (k: 
1  9  65c.  Add  20t  for  Box  SenKt 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  npih 
of  printed  employment  application  farm 
by  sendinp  self-addressed  8c  staeiM 
envelope  to  E&P  Classifled  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIHCATI^’ 
4  times  ®  95e  per  line  each  inswtW: 
3  limes  @  $1.00;  2  times  9 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  ZR 
for  Box  Service. 

ei.OO  BCRVICg  CHARGE  FOR  AIR***'*- 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIB*  AB- 
VERTISING,  WedResday,  4  P^ 
Count  30  units  per  line,  ne  efclrevislj* 


his  home  town  of  Newcastle  a.  Snyder.  2234  ^t  Romneya  “  ™s  if  a  de^n  oS 

during  his  birthday  week  for  a  Ph^n^  1c"^S^e  3436I  ^  rion  l^ated  in  a  town  that  has  sub- 

.  ..  “  •'  rnone.  ivciysione  o-ijoi.  gtantial  increases  In  population  every 

Visit.  IS etespaper  Appraisers  I  census.  By  no  means  is  this  a  "dis- 


visit. 

His  old  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  of  the  Miramichi  couldn’t  ^Sbsidiari«^™irisiom  "  ridto  “Ind 

see  much  difference.  He  was  still  syndicates  to  date  for  tax  and  other 

tbp  ttoTTiP  “Muy” _ t-IiP  enrnp  imn  Purposes.  By  mail  if  desired  upon 

yne  same  max  tne  same  imp-  receipt  or  requir^  data.  Compre- 

ish,  boyish  spirits;  the  same  in-  henslve  reports  submitted.  Quali- 

terest  in  hard  work  in  his  81st  v^^”benthuysen 

years  as  at  12  when  he  hired  44$  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  y 


other  boys  to  help  him  sell  news¬ 
papers. 


.  |  g^j^  ^  -Steal”;  this  i 

200  VALUATIONS  of  newspapers.  |  newspaper  has  an  excee^ngly  high 
subsidiaries,  television,  radio  and  value  and  is  pne^  accordingly, 
syndicates  to  date  for  tax  and  other  Books  and  rworas  to  substantiate  the  I 

purposes.  By  mail  if  desir^  upon  ,  Above  are  available  .  .  .  but  only  to  , 

receipt  or  requir^  data.  Compre-  ;  5®  purchase  ; 

hensive  reports  submitted.  Quaii-  i  $-7. ,000.  i 

fled  court  witness  .  Financial  status  and  responsibility 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN  established  in  first  letter  .  ,  .  ,  I 

446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  otberwi^,  no  (^sideraUon.  Inquiry  is 

not  invited  unless  purchaser  can  pay  >  ' 

Publications  for  Sale  I  »•>  “c  ">»ke  a  minimum  down-  1  j 

—  !  payment  of  $90,000.00  in  cash  ...  I 

LARGE  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  in  Cen-  nothing  less.  |  i 

tral  Florida.  "Your  Florida  Broker”  No  prospectors,  curiosity  seekers  or  ,  i 


Adence.  Re, lies  mailed  daily.  ®Ailw  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  t*  edit  •• 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 


A«ate 

1 

6 

13 

36 

Linn 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Timet 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

Times  haven’t  changed  too  Y**  i  prospectoi 

.  ,  ,  °  A.  C.  Santo,  724  N.  Mills  St.,  Or-  '  brokers,  please, 

lien,  ne  believes.  iando,  Florida.  Box  2340. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  ■nmss  Tower  N.  T.  3*.  M.  »• 
Phoss  BRyoiit  t-3B52 


much,  he  believes 

64 


Box  2340,  Editor  ft  Publisher  I 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  June  6,  1959 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Publications  For  Sale 


Press  Room 


LOUDONVILLE,  OHIO  (population 
3,000)  TIMES  ia  for  sale — owner  re¬ 
tiring.  ((Circulation  2,000)  at  $60,000, 
including  3  story  frame  building,  7- 
room  apartment.  Plant  first  class  with 
100,000  potential.  $12,000  down  to  re¬ 
sponsible  newsman,  10  years  balance 
at  t%.  Phone  2061  for  appointment  or 
write  William  A.  Smith. 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 


PRESENT  New  York  Newspaper 
Printer  wants  to  establish  in  CWi- 
fomia.  Want  small  job  newspaper 
printing  plant  with  growth  possibili- 
tias,  small  rotary  press,  linotypes, 
etc.  Do  not  want  to  publish  a  paper. 
Prefer  Los  Angeles  area  but  will  con¬ 
sider  San  Jose  area.  Box  223S,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


F  eatures-Syndicates 


ECONOMICAL  PRESS 
"PACKAGE" 

FOR  SMALL,  GROWING 
NEWSPAPER 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


IFanted  to  Buy 


scon  PRESSES 


20  Page  Goss  double  deck  press  with 
color  hump.  3  pages  wide  on  bottom, 
2  pages  wide  on  top  deck.  Belt  drive. 
Complete  with  23  h.p.,  A.C.  motor, 
grids,  panel,  etc.  21^  inch  cutoff.  2 
page  jumps  up  to  and  including  12 
pages ;  4  page  jumps  to  and  including 
20  pages.  Top  speed  approximately 
14,000  copiee  per  hour  straight  run. 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  MEN’S  MINDS 
Keep  your  readers  up  to  the  minute  on 
the  big  truth  versus  the  big  lie.  "The 
listening  Post”  ia  a  weekly  column 
based  on  monitored  short  wave  radio- 
easts  via  radio  Moscow,  radio  Cairo, 
Peking,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  etc., 
by  veteran  newsman.  $3  for  4  weekly 
eolomns.  Send  check  to  A.  Settel,  343 
Best  46th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Stereotype  Equipment  includes  Hoe 
mat  molder  with  3  h.p.  motor.  Curved 
scorcher,  220  volts,  Goss  casting  box 
with  double  truck  ring,  hand  iramp. 
Tail  cutter,  3  h.p.  motor,  3  extra  sets 
of  blades.  Plate  shaver,  3  h.p.  motor, 
extra  blade.  Chipping  block  with  hand 
plane.  Hoe  curv^  plate  router  with 
Nolan  head;  also  old  head  and  2  h.p. 
motor.  18  teases.  Assortment  of  extra 
parts. 


PRICE:  $20,000.00 — As  is,  where 
Available  immediately. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
36-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  Yerk  38.  N.  Y. 
_ BArelay  7-9773 


For  more  details,  contact:  Carey  D. 
Guichard,  Business  Manager.  Record- 
Searchlight,  1203  Placer  Street,  Red¬ 
ding,  California.  Telephone:  Chestnut 
3-2424. 


6  Identical  Octuple  Presses 
F.«cii  Press  oonaista  of  4  Steel  Cylinder. 
Roller  Bearing  Units  with  1  Unit 
Reversible  and  1  Color  Cylinder.  Heavy 
Duty  3  to  2  Double  Folders  with  &H 
Conveyors.  3  Arm  Reels  and  Auto¬ 
matic  Tensions.  Trackage  and  Turn¬ 
table.  Steel  Floor  Decking.  Color  Foun¬ 
tains. 


Located:  BOSTON  HERALD  TRAV¬ 
ELER. 

Available:  On  or  about  August 
Priced:  For  quick  sale  or  lease 


1st 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4390 


WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss  flat 
oed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works,  323 
N.  4th  St..  Phila.  $.  Pa. _ 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NiWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESBTTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — ^rods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


DUPLEX  flat 
1049,  10  H.P. 
August  1. 


bed.  Model  "E”  No. 
,  AC,  drive.  Available 


GOSS  Cox-O-Type,  No.  (X)-332,  10  H.P. 
AC,  G.E.  V-Belt  drive,  two  folders, 
chases.  Available  August  1. 


HOE  PRESSES 


UPECO.  INC. 

Move — Erect — ^Anywhere 


4 — $  or  8  Units — Supor^Prodnotloa  Steel 
Cylinder-Roller  Be^ng — Ink  Pump- 
Columnar  Mounted  Reels  and  Tensiona 
—  &H  Oonveyors  —  Portable  Color 
Fountains. 


Speeisllslng  In  Newspai>er  Pressee. 
Duplex  and  Goes  FlaOteds 
Rotaries — Tubulars 
Cylinders. 

Ly^hurst,  N.  J.  Phono  GBneva  8-8744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  City 


Located:  BOSTON  GLOBE 
Available:  Immediately 
Priced:  For  quick  sale  or  lease 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  4S  St.  New  York  IT  OXford  7-4390 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Complete  Plants 


WP'TING  PLANT  for  sale-offset- 
j*^n>mo8.  No  major  equipment  less 
^  thrw  years  old.  Salesmen,  ex- 
rell^t  volume.  Other  interests.  Terms. 
Neo*o  Printing  Co.,  Neosho,  Mis¬ 
souri. 


Composing  Room 


the  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  OT  L.  ft  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Wnte  for  literature.  L.  A  B.  Sales 
So“P*”3;.  113  West  Market  Street. 
North  Carolina 


Elkin, 


Newsprint 


.Slflpments  Pine  quality 
SheeU. 

rkS  Corp.,  336  Weet- 

^tec  Ave.,  New  York.  MO  3-6022. 

.^^aRINT  -  All  Sizes 


PULP  A  PAPER  CX). 
St..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.— MU  6-3675 


3  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
22%"  Cutoff 

LOCATED  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 


17118  is  one  of  the  finest  48-page  4- 
plate  wide  presses  on  the  market.  Has 
been  beautifully  maintained,  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  mechanical  condition  and  should 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


DUPLEX  tubular,  16-pages,  2  to  1, 
30  H.P.  AC,  G.E.  drive,  color  foun¬ 
tain,  complete  stereotype.  Available 
now. 


GOSS  arch  type,  6-units,  22%"  cutoff, 
double  folder.  Color  Hump.  four 
CAPfX)  fountains.  End  Feed,  100  H.P. 
AC,  C-W  drive.  Available  March  1960. 


DUPLEX  tubular,  24-page8,  2  to  1, 
60  H.P.  AC,  G.E.  drive,  color  fountain, 
balloon  former,  complete  stereotype. 
Available  July  1. 


WANTEK)  TO  BUY:  Kemp  ramalt' fur¬ 
nace,  three-ton  maximum,  equipped 
with  loader  but  without  carburetor. 
Pig  mold  optional.  Write  A.  T.  Bleaae, 
Mechanical  Sui>erintendent,  Corpus 
Christi  Caller-Times,  Corpiu  Christi, 
'Texas. 


WANTED 


Single  width  Rotary 
Presses  and  Diiplex 
Flat  Bed  Presses. 


UPECO  INC. 

Lyndburst,  N.  J. 


MODEL  31  LINOTYPE 
Late  number  preferred. 
Box  2409,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted  MAT  ROLLER.  Details  to 
Waikiki  Publishing  Co.,  206  Koula 
Street.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


WANTED:  12  point  or  24  point  mold 
and  composing  sticks  for  All  Purpose 
Linotype.  Also  a  good  used  Ludlow 
with  mats  and  sticks.  Fred  Koehl. 
Ashland  Times-Gazette,  Ashland.  Ohio. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESSES 


24  Page  —  Dellvared  new  1948-1963 
Pull  Color  Flexibility — Complete  Stereo 
AC  Solonoid  Drive  Available  June  1 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


24  Page — 1  to  1 — Quarter  Folder 
AC  Drive  —  Stereo  —  Available  Now 


16  Page  —  2  to  1  —  Located  San  Diego 
AC  Drive— Stereo— Available  July  1 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St-  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690 


Double  folders — roll  stands  beneath 
units  (can  be  placed  same  level) — 
semi-automatic  tensions — electric  web 
detecto's  for  all  units.  Late  style  60 
HP  AC  drive — excellent  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate— Pot  and  Pump.  Complete 
package. 


Available  about  January  1,  1960.  For 
further  details  write  INLAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  SUPPLY  <X)..  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


(K>S6  OOX-O-TYPB  Sesial  00-168. 
Color  attaehments.  16  one-page  chases, 
one  double-truck  chase,  rix  sport  roller 
cores.  Complete  sets  rollers  for  four, 
six  and  eight  page  runs  and  one  extra 
roller.  Three  roll  Shafts,  chucks  and 
one  ink  pomp.  Assmlment  spare  parts, 
etc.  10  H.P.  G.E.  Motor  Model 
6M326ES,  No.  6M24S2.  G.E.  variable 
speed  control  panel  witii  two  switch 
boxea  Has  been  maintained  under 
Goes  Oo.  servleo  contract. 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER.  Chart 
Area  3,  morning  and  evening  combina¬ 
tion,  university  city  32.000  population. 
Must  be  young,  aggressive  and  able 
to  aasume  complete  management  of  de¬ 
partment;  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  operation.  Tell  all,  including  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
Confidential.  Box  2329,  Editor  A  Pub- 
li^er.  _ 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  —  26,000 
to  60,000  clasa.  Experienced  in  all 
phases.  Write  full  details  first  letter. 
Box  2300,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


GROW  WITH  US  —  Maybe  you’re  a 
successful  district  sales  manager  ready 
to  manage  5,200  suburban  daily  with 
10,000  immediate  potential.  Little 
merchant.  Salary,  bonus,  paid  vaca¬ 
tion,  hospitalization.  Write  R.  C.  Dear, 
Journal,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 


8  PAGE  FLATBEDS 


Press  Room 


Goes  Comet — New  York  City 
Goes  Oox-O-Type— California 
Duplex  AB — New  York  City — Utah — 
North  OroUna 


DUPLEX  PRESSES 
*1  ^  Type  UniU 

c  V  li*  color  humps 

21  K^e?  balloon  formers 


Sliif '  the  above.  Priced 

“WcUvely  for  immediate  removal  and 


B^EN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

SSiJi  St.  N.Y.  17— OX  7-4690 
QOSS 


,,t*'t*AGE  PREISS,  AC  motor. 
Will  7  II  stereotyiie  equipment. 


PHESS  in  daily 


one  'JSuT'  'Iv****?  capacity,  one  to 
with  related  sterm  aquip- 
condiUon.  Available 

^  Brueggeman, 
Sub  Northern  Virginia 

3409  Wilson  Blvd..  Arlington"  Va. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  48  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4390 


Name  your  own  price 

_ _  ,  Must  vacate  building  at  once 

“OWer  8  Arm  reels  with  running  4  or  6  Unite  Hoe— 23-9/16  in.  cutoff 
Celt  tensions  1  Four  units  (64-32  p^ucea)  Arch  type. 

cylinders  roller  bearing,  steel,  bronze 
fabroil  gearing,  spray  fountains,  dou¬ 
ble  folders  diaft  driven,  tabloid  slitters, 
offside  subway  deUvery  to  conveyer, 
substructure  twe  roll  potions,  dectric 
hoists,  automatic  tensions,  two  Cutler- 
Hammer  75-7.6  H.P.  two  motor  ball 
bearing  drives,  220  v,  3  l>h,  60  cycle, 
now  geared  32.800,  ink  tsmk,  plate 
hoist,  now  using  68  in.  rolls  (9  cols. 
11  ems)  40  inch  diameters. 

Fifth  unit  Hoe  Z  pattern  heavy  con¬ 
struction,  like  substructure,  gives  80- 
40  pagea.  Sell  4  or  6  units.  Will  dem¬ 
onstrate.  Oane  rail  over  preae,  unit 
transportation  bases  available. 

W.  B.  Pape — Repubilcan-Ameriean. 
Waterbary  20.  Conn.  PLaza  4-0141. 


Offered  as  ia  at  Gallup,  New  Mexico, 
for  813,000  cash  total  asked.  $2,000 
down.  Available  about  July  1. 


Jerry  H.  Groevenor, 
Gallup,  New  Mexico. 


Independent, 


Classified  Advertising 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
2  to  1  Model  Ser.  No.  414 


Located  Hawkeye-Gazette,  Burlington. 
Iowa,  niere  is  no  finer  used  press  on 
the  market.  Balloon  former- — excellent 
flexibility — modern  60  HP  AC  drive — 
latest  style  stereo  equipment.  Router, 
Aluminum  Chases,  Cms  45-C  Mat 
Roller. 

Available  early  1960 
For  Sale  By 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 
422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


IFanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(X/MPLETB  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  «t  St.  N.  Y.  17  —  OX  T-4890 


CALIFORNIA  BECKONS  —  aaasifiad 
salesman,  21-40  with  minimum  1-2 
years  experienoa  to  handle  auto  and 
real  estate  on  evening  daily.  Taka 
over  established  accounts,  devdop  new 
buainsm.  Rapidly  growing  area  in 
Southern  Oalifarnia  (near  Disneyland) 
needs  capable  man  to  share  in  Hs 
prosp^ty.  Salary  eonunensurate  with 
experience,  plus  commiaaioii  and  ex¬ 
penses.  You’ll  feai  right  at  home  with 
all  the  other  Easterners  here  I  Wire 
or  air  mail  qualiflcations  to:  R.  B. 
Zamaria,  Classified  Manager,  Newe 
Tribune,  nillerton.  Oalifomia. 


OPPOR’TUNTTY  for  experienced  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager.  If  you’re  energetic 
and  can  afford  dynamic  leadership  to 
a  fast  moving  largo  staff,  a  great 
future  and  important  progress  with 
a  rapidly  grovring  metropolitan  daily 
in  Chart  Area  6  awaita  yon.  Salary 
open.  Send  resume  to  Box  2303,  Editor 
&  ^bU.sher. 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
OR  ASSISTANT 


I  editor  8c  publisher  for  June  6,  1959 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40. 
60,  60.  76,  100,  160  H.P.  AC.  George 
G.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


"TOP  PRICES  for  Plants  Anywhere. 
(JENERAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT. 
6708  N  W  2nd  Ave.,  Miami  37.  Fla.  or 
1608  Terminal  Tower,  Clevelsad  13.  O. 


We  are  loolring  for  a  woman  who  at 
present  is  with  a  smaller  newspaper 
and  feels  that  the  riiance  of  advance 
ment  is  remote.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  someone  who  is  dedicate  to  a 
classified  career.  Our  paper  ia  over 
260,000  circulation  in  Chart  Area  6. 
Excellent  working  conditioiu.  Salary 
commensurate  wi^  experience.  Write 
giving  full  particulars.  Box  2318,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  PubliAer. 


65 


HELP  WANTED  1 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Dispatch-Production 


EXPERIENCED  DISPATCH  MANAG¬ 
ER  needed  on  Krowintr  California  daily 
near  Sim  Franciico.  Organize  8ow  ol 
advertising  copy  and  materials,  proofs; 
reorganize  mat  and  metal  files;  dummy 
paper;  operate  three-man  department. 
Health  insurance,  retirement  plan,  va¬ 
cation  plan.  Answers  confidential.  Boa 
2308,  Editor  h  Publisher. 


Editorial 


COPYREADER 

Kor  New  Jersey  daily.  Must  be  fast, 
accurate  with  at  least  6  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Sox  2227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MANAGER  small  midwest  p.m.  | 
daily.  Must  know  selling,  promotion, 
copy,  layout.  New,  modern  plant  in 
growing  community,  aeiid  complete  I 
rasume  and  salary  retiuirements  to  | 
Box  iz\to.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AGGRESSIVE,  SMALL  DAILY  is 
looking  for  the  rignt  man  well  I 
grounded  m  newspaper  advertising.  i 
This  mvn  should  be  experienced  with  I 
newspapers  which  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  competition.  No  softies  need  ' 
apply.  Good  starting  salary,  plus  ex-  I 
pensee.  Write: 


REPORTER  —  City  beat,  six-evening 
daily,  12,000  circulation:  city,  18,000. 
Can  use  beginner  interested  in  getting 
beat  work  at  once.  Write  fully:  edu¬ 
cation,  marital  status,  salary  expected. 
June  13  deadline.  Tribune,  Fremont, 
Nebraska. 


DESK  MAN ;  Morning  newspa^r  in 
la.st  growing  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
needs  desk  man  qualified  to  handle 
wire  copy  and  also  know  sports  and 
city  desk.  Must  know  makeup,  be  fast, 
accurate.  Write  immediately:  David 
W.  Wright,  Managing  Ekiitor.  Lynch¬ 
burg  News,  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 


NEWS-HERALD 

E.  Ray  Ferguson,  Di^lay  Manager 
38870  Mentor  Avenue 

_  Willoughby,  Ohio 

Display  SALESMAN  on  his  way  up, 
for  combination  daily  in  university 
city.  Chart  Area  3.  Ability  to  SELL 
and  create  good  layouts.  Pleasant  1 
working  conditions,  fringe  benefits,  op-  i 
portunity  for  advancement.  Write  Box  ! 

2200,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  i 

WANTED :  Middle  aged  advertising  i 
manager-salesman  for  small  daily.  Elx-  i 
cellent  opportunity  in  a  growing  or¬ 
ganization.  We  are  looking  for  a  top 
staffer  who  wants  to  step  up.  This 
organization  publishes  7  newspapers  in 
Illinois  and  Iowa.  Write,  giving  back¬ 
ground,  family  status,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  etc.  Arnold  V.  Lund,  Dixon 
Evening  Telegraph,  Dixon,  Illinois. 
EXPERIENCED  salesman  for  perma¬ 
nent  position  on  growing  daily  paper. 
Must  be  good  on  layout,  ^lary  and 
bonus.  Send  full  resume  to  Jerry  H. 
Grosvenor.  Gallup  Independent,  Gallup, 

New  Mexico.  _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
for  experienced  salesman.  Strong  in 
sales  and  layout.  Future  for  right  man. 
College  town.  Expanding  area.  The 
Whittier  News,  Whittier,  California. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  ' 
Experienced  salesman  and  layout  man  i 
for  a  large  Metropolitan  newspaper  in 
Chart  Area  9.  Please  send  resume, 
in  confidence  to  Box  2306,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  MAN 

One  of  the  South’s  leading  morning 
newspapers  is  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  sports  desk  man.  Assignment 
involves  editing,  page  layout  and 
makeup.  Applicant  must  be  interested 
in  a  team  work  organization  that  aims 
daily  for  a  bright,  attractive  sports 
package  averaging  17  columns  daily. 
45  Sundays.  Send  a  full  resume  of 
your  experience,  age.  and  ambitions  to 
Box  2224,  Editor  Si  Publisher. 


EDITING  ASSISTANT,  exiwrienced  on 
desk  of  women’s  department  of  Florida 
metropolitan  paper.  Handle  copy  for 
large  section,  including  picture  lay¬ 
outs,  wire  copy,  syndicated  and  local 
features.  Box  24U2,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Texas  aftemooa 
daily;  12,000  circulation,  lots  of  qom 
activity  with  two  high  schools  asd 
Junior  College.  1969  college  graduate 
considered,  but  prefer  man  with  ym 
or  two  of  exoerience.  375  a  week  to 
start.  Airmail  special  resume,  refer. 
ences  to  Box  2411,  Editor  &  Publijher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  needed  for  6-day  ps{« 
in  7,600  class.  Want  man  capable  of 
growing  into  larger  responsibility. 
References  and  personal  interview  n. 
quired.  Contact  me  directly.  W.  1. 
Banyon,  gen.  mgr.,  Herald-Press,  ^ 
Joseph,  Mich,  (tel — YUkon  32536), 


EDI’TOR — male,  recent  college  journal¬ 
ism  grad,  for  slick  magazine  for  teen¬ 
agers.  Must  know  sports,  science,  oirs, 
have  rapport  with  young  people.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  2421,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


CI’TY  EDITOR 


Medium  daily,  CJhart  Area  4.  Must  ' 
understand  that  people  are  more  im-  ’ 
portant  than  things.  Full  biography,  ' 
list  of  references.  Box  2302,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher.  I 


NEWS  EDITOR  on  universal  desk  af¬ 
ternoon  Pacific  Northwest  daily,  12,000 
•ABC.  Pressure  job  with  quick  promo¬ 
tion  probable.  Starting  close  to  $600. 
Give  full  details  first  letter.  Box  2401, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,0N 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  fm 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  eip 
tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Pmi 
Pictures,  151  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 


Mechanical 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  ...  FOR 
PRESS  ROOM  MACHINIST! 


FASHION  WRITER 


If  you  know  fashion  cover¬ 
age,  if  you  can  write  with  a 
flair,  if  you  are  newspaper- 
trained,  if  you  look  and  speak 
the  role  the  public  expects  of  a 
fashion  writer,  there  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  you  on  a  seven- 
day  metropolitan  daily  which 
is  a  recogrnized  leader  in  fash¬ 
ion  coverage.  Some  food  back¬ 
ground  would  be  helpful,  for 
on  rare  occasions  you  might 
pinch-hit  for  the  food  editor. 
If  you  are  the  young  woman 
with  these  qualifications,  please 
send  your  complete  resume  to 
Box  2339,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POLICE  BEAT  BLUES? 


hTlEE 

JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment 
conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel,  I 
59  E.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois.  I 


20,000  employees  in  Chicago 
area  will  hang  on  your  every 
word  as  assistant  editor  of  our 
bi-weekly  tabloid  in  a  basic 
heavy  industry.  Some  Public 
Relations  responsibilities.  Pay 
tops  local  A.N.G.  scale.  B.S. 
or  B.A.  minimum  requirement. 
Write  full  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter  to  Box  2425,  EDITOR 
AND  PUBLISHER. 


TAPECO” 


Promotion— Public  Relationt_ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


RETAIL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
wanted  by  aggressive,  growing  daily 
in  Chart  Area  7.  Wonderful  com¬ 
munity,  excellent  schools,  finest  out¬ 
door  recreational  activities.  We  want 
man  with  minimum  5  years  experi¬ 
ence.  good  on  copy  and  layouts.  Age 
preference  25-35.  Good  starting  salary, 
many  company  benefits.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  If  you  are  a  po¬ 
tential  top  notcher  with  the  best  of 
references  this  is  an  opportunity  for 
you.  Write  Box  2304,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for  I 
award  winning,  13,000  circulation  ' 
Chart  Area  4  afternoon  newspaper. 
Experienced  man  or  woman  under  35 
wanting  to  live  in  smaller  city  will 
find  this  job  interesting  and  chal¬ 
lenging.  Box  2314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
for  top  spot  on  morning  daily.  Give 
full  details  first  letter.  Write  to  Box 
989,  Grand  Junction,  (Colorado. 


ASSISTANT  manager — must  write, 
layout,  sell.  Minimum  year  or  college 
training.  $76  to  $100  salary,  bonus, 
exijense,  benefits,  advancement.  Send 
resume,  income  expected.  Daily  Kansan, 
Newton,  Kansas. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  top  copy 
reader  and  head  writer  due  to  death 
of  city  editor.  New  Englander  pre¬ 
ferred.  Excellent  working  conditions, 
congenial  associates,  insurance,  etc. 
Complete  details  in  first  letter.  Editor, 
Nashua  Telegraph,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


STAFF  (XIRRESPONDENT  —  Hun¬ 
dred  thousand  class  paper  has  opening 
for  reporter  1-2  years  experience.  Car, 
camera  needed.  Bureau  offers  rounded 
experience  all  phases  news  work.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity  in  large  or¬ 
ganization.  Air  mail  special  full  de¬ 
tails  education,  experience,  references, 
salary  expected  and  your  telephone 
number  to  Paul  H.  Strom,  State  Mi- 
tor,  The  Post-Standard,  Syracuse  1, 
N.  Y. 


REPORTER.  Southern  daily.  Imagina¬ 
tion,  enterprise  and  a  respect  for  the 
English  language  necessary.  Write  full 
details.  Box  2305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Personnel  I 
for  competitive  market,  must  be 
on  layouts  and  ideas.  Morning 
SUN,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 

EXPERIENCED  display  advertising 
salesman.  Pay  is  good,  bonus  is  ter¬ 
rific,^  I^nmon  plan,  life  Insurance, 
hospitalization.  In  beautiful  Southern 
Minnesota.  Staff  has  life,  experience, 
and  work  together  well.  We  can  use 
you.  Write  Nick  Dbvolas,  Advertising 
Manager,  Mankato  Free  Press,  Man¬ 
kato,  Minnesota. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Chart  Area  4,  j 
13,000-circulation  afternoon  paper  pub-  | 
lished  in  progressive  small  city.  This 
newspaper  stresses  high  school  sports 
coverage  and  realizes  the  importance  of 
a  bright  sports  page.  Box  2337,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher.  i 


fl 

/  ^  wqo.  '.i 

jfe.o. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


Editorial 


CITY  EDITOR  for  3,400  circulation 
daiiy  In  city  of  6,000.  Good  schools, 
churches,  on  Lake  Michigan.  Pine  re¬ 
sort,  farming  area,  hunting,  fishing. 
Must  know  layout  and  should  have 
some  camera  experience  and  car.  Per¬ 
manent  for  talented,  aggressive  per¬ 
son.  Send  complete  information  in 
first  letter,  including  saiary  expected 
to  D.  y.  Schoenwether,  Publisher, 
Daiiy  Tribune,  South  Haven,  Mich. 


For  11,000  Virginia  PM  daily.  Good  ; 
opportunity  for  man  with  at  least  3  ! 
years  experience  in  sports  who  is 
ready  for  po.sition  of  responsibility. 
Must  be  fast,  abie  to  produce  quality  ' 
I>age.  cover  high  school  sports.  Pho-  , 
tography  helpful.  Five-day  week,  hos-  | 
pitalization,  life  insurance,  pension.  | 
Write  experience,  salary  requirements  i 
to  Charles  Rowe,  The  Free  lAnce-Star,  | 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 


WANTED  ' —  Experienced  reporter. 
;  Growing  daily.  Chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  Peter  V.  McCoy,  Editor, 
1  Daily  Mail,  Nevada,  Missouri. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showriiic 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATKWS 


I 


All  around  press  room  mainteninn 
machinist  wanted  for  morning,  ew 
ning  and  Sunday  newspapers.  Cm 
Headliner  equipment.  Many  benefiti 
including  vacation,  insurance  and  re 
tirement  program.  Man  filling  this  po¬ 
sition  should  also  have  a  workint 
knowledge  of  stereotype  and  mail  room 
equipment.  If  you  think  you  qualifj, 
wire  or  phone  Jack  Wagoner,  Me 
chanical  Superintendent,  Omaha  Work 
Herald,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


TELETYPBKEITER  OPERATOR 
PLACB.MENT  SERVICE  ...  NO  FEE 
Top  pay  for  qualified  operators 

All  areas  .  Write  fuliy. 

P.O.  Box  10789,  St.  Petersburg  33,  Fit. 


PRESS  RELATIONS  Man  experienced 
in  news  media  contacts,  news  relesiet 
and  copywriting  for  newspapers,  mate 
zines,  trade  publications.  Large  grow¬ 
ing  national  manufacturing  compsiT 
has  opening  in  Ohio  River  Valley  ires 
for  high-potential  young  roan  2W 
with  opportunity  for  growth  into 
broader  Public  Relations  fields,  w 
lege  degree  in  Journalism  or  slued 
field  desirable.  Send  detailed  resuw 
with  salary  requirement  to  Box  2341, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATTONS  ASSISTANT- 
First-class  feature  writer ;  26-36 ;  male, 
degree  in  journalism  or  related  field, 
at  least  two  years’  experience  on  en¬ 
able  newspapers,  preferably  Chart  AW 
9.  Location  Dallas,  Texas,  with  ma^ 
oii  company,  starting  $125 
Write  fully,  stating  qualifications  aM 
enclosing  feature  samples  (they’ll  oe 
returned),  to  Box  2400,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  June  6,  1959 
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HELP  WANTED _ 

Saletmen 

EXECUTIVE 

TYPOGRAPHIC  SALES 

5  17500-10.000  -t-  Expensts  +  Bonus 

-}-  Benefits 
New  York  Territory 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  become 
weociated  with  one  of  U>e  oldest  and 
1  lanfest  companies  servicinK  the  graphic 
I  irts  industry  in  the  United  States. 

You  will  call  on  top  New  York  pub¬ 
lishers  servicing  present  accounts  and 
developing  new  ones. 

'  If  you  know  book  production  and  have 
■  s  strong  background  in  typography  and 
are  interested  in  a  lucrative  connec- 
.  tion,  in  complete  confidence  please  send 
your  typewritten  resume,  including 
present  earning’s.  Our  client’s  em¬ 
ployee’s  know  of  this  adverti-semeiit. 

’There  are  no  charges  for  our  serv¬ 
ices,  and  should  you  be  selected  for 
this  position,  your  moving  e.xpenses 
will  be  paid. 


Please  reply  only  by  confidential  letter 

JACK  LEWIS 
LEWIS-PEARSON 
ORGANIZATION.  INC. 

529  Sogartown  Road.  Berwryn,  Pa. 


INSTRUCTION 

Claisified  Ailrertixing 


NOW — it’s  up  to  318  new.spapers  that 
have  enrolled  students  in  the  20  leason 
Howard  Parish  Course  in  Classified 
Advertising  I 

0ns  big  reason  it’s  a  smart  plan  for 
newspapers  .  .  .  their  salespeople  gel 
to  notch  training  AT  HOMB  and  ON 
their  own  time.  ’The  salespeople 
SO  for  it,  because  it  helps  them  do  s 
letter  job  and  makes  them  worth  more 
to  their  newsptapers. 

If  you’ve  been  putting  ofl  enrolling 
IWr  Classified  people  in  this  course 
that  gets  more  linage  and  revenue  .  .  . 
5*^s  a  good  time  to  quit  being  a 
^tter-offer”  I  Write  or  phone  us  their 
names  .  .  .  or  if  you’d  rather,  we’ll 
•end  descriptive  brochure  and  regular 
j^llment  forms.  ’The  tab  is  just  66 
.*P'*®*’  when  your  peopb 

have  finished  the  course,  if  you  don’t 
feel  it  was  one  of  the  best  Inveet- 
■nmts  of  the  year — let  us  know,  and 
well  send  you  a  bushel  of  fresh  Florids 
onngesl 


Do  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  Im 
Wtant  news  pai>er  executive’s  aid  to- 

SCHOOl,  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCTA’TES,  inoorporated 

^Clsmlfie^  Advertising  Development 
owvices  For  Newspapers  Since  19S8 

»««  N.W.  7«th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florids 
PLaza  4-6591 


tJnntrpe  Srhctot 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
t,  .  LOOAN.  OHIO 
Untoype.  Intertypo  Instruction 
Free  Information 


jTTUATTON.S  WANTED 


ddminixtrative 


2^RTJJENT  manager.  18 

“Jwence  in  Circulation  and  A 
for  Spot  in  1 
JJ.Won  that  offers  Pos 
as  Publisher  s  Assistant  or  Gi 
iVhJJf"-  Bo*  2327.  Editor  and 


publisher.  25  yea. 

rT*’""*-  management  ar 
inw^ti*  (e*'ept  Lino)  experieni 
mnuiw„Z,  oow'^MPer  publication  ar 
I  P""}*"''-  »oeks  admini 

®  Ij  or  fofore  on  sound  weel 

1  *'thin  100  miles  . 

Box  242 

jj^DlTOR  Be  PUBLISHEP 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Circulation _ 


ClRCULA'nON  MANAGER  desires  ad¬ 
vancement.  Excellent  record  of  pro¬ 
ducing  under  adverse  circumstances 
while  cutting  operating  expensee.  An 
aggressive,  congenial  and  reeponsible 
letter  that  can  manage  department 
belter,  more  efficiently  and  economicaJ- 
ly.  20  years  experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation,  under  4o,  family,  top 
references.  All  replies  kept  conhden- 
tial.  Box  2316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


C1RCUX.ATION  MANAGER— Marking  i 
time  as  District  Manager  on  Metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Desires  position  as  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager.  aggressive  daily  ' 
8.000  to  15,000.  Proven  experience  all  i 
phases.  Box  2408.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

young  Circulation  manager  I 

with  two  years  experience  as  Terri¬ 
tory  Manager  for  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  &  Times  and  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  Country  Circulation  Manager 
for  the  Evansville  Courier  &  Press 
Desires  work  in  circulation  Depart¬ 
ment  that  needs  a  hardworking  pro¬ 
motion  man.  Good  references  can  be 
given  from  both  papers  I  have  for¬ 
merly  worked  with.  Write  James  B. 
Hart,  915  Royal  Ave.,  Evansville,  In¬ 
diana.  _ 


_ Clasitified  Adrertising _ ' 

CLASSIHED  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  j 
13  years  experience.  Aggressive,  pro-  i 
motion  minded,  strong  automotive, 
real  estate.  References  exchanged. 
Available  immediately.  Chart  Area  9,  | 
10,  11,  12,  others  considered.  Bo.x 

2419,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  _ 

CLASSIFtW^  Onager.  Assistant  or 
classified  display.  Relocate.  Box  2416,  j 

Editor  &  PubliAer. _ 

MATURE"  CLA^FIED  MANAGER-  I 
SALESMAN  seeks  permanent  position.  , 
Proven  record,  references,  relocate.  | 
Available  now.  Box  2420,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher.  i 


Display  Adverti$inf[ 


AD  SALESMAN  with  manager  quali¬ 
fications  seeks  position  with  daily  in  | 
Southwest.  4  years  experience  with  [ 
small  and  medium  daily  and  5  years  i 
with  highly  competitive  metropolitan 
daily.  Family  man,  33.  Journalism  | 
grad,  excellent  references.  Interested  ; 
only  in  permanent  position  with  fu- 
ture.  Box  2309,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHART  AREA  6  or  2 

Advertising  Manager-Salesman.  ’Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  all  phases  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion.  College  degree, 
excellent  background.  Please  write  Box 
2324,  Editor  &  Publisher,  for  details 
and  interview. _ 

ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN,  11  years’ 
experience,  35,  married,  family,  vet¬ 
eran.  college.  Desires  10  to  30,000 
daily  in  Chart  Areas  1.  6,  7.  or  11. 
Minimum  61500  year.  Write  Box  2418, 
Editor  &  Publismer.  _ 


EXPERIENCEH),  young  Ad  Director. 
Successful  record  small  and  medium 
dailies.  Interested  in  similar  position 
offering  more  than  promises.  Salary 
and  bmus  based  on  results.  College, 
Excellent  references.  Strong  on  serv¬ 
ice  and  promotion.  Available  after 
July  1.  Box  2424,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAIN  STREET  SALESMAN.  Wants 
relocate  near  ocean.  Crafty,  tireless. 
Box  2407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 


BDCPEmiENCED  NEWSMAN  —  heavy 
on  municipal  coverage,  features,  14 
I  years  daily  and  weekly,  work  sample-s, 

{  references  on  request.  Box  2106,  Edi- 
<  tor  A  Publisher. 


AGE  SPEAKS  OUT 

One  of  Nation’s  youngest  Sports  Edi¬ 
tors  seeks  paper  where  opportunity  is 
unlimited.  Column,  strong  desk.  Cam¬ 
era.  Six  years  daily.  Box  2236,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATED  PREiSS  office  boy  with 
four  years  part  time  experience  as  re¬ 
write  man  for  Brooklyn  daily,  wants 
to  attain  full  time  experience  as  re¬ 
porter  with  small  daily  or  weekly  in 
'  Chart  Areas  I,  2,  and  6.  References 
I  and  samples.  Draft  exempt.  A.  Rabin. 
285  Lincoln  Place.  Brooklyn  38.  N.  Y. 

for  June  6,  1959 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


REUGIOUS  NE3WS  EDITOR  wanU  to  | 
work  for  publisher  interested  in  thor¬ 
ough  coverage,  not  parish  prattle.  Can 
seud  samples  from  religious,  daily  pa¬ 
pers.  Box  2230,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 
TOP  TALEINT— Vet.  26,  J-grad.  Ex-  | 
perienced  all  phases  newspaper  edi-  ' 
torial  side.  Sharp,  colorful,  concise  ^ 
writer.  Cartoonist  and  straight  art.  : 
Know  makeup  and  camera.  Some  maga¬ 
zine,  some  i^io.  Go  anywhere  if  op-  i 
portunity  right.  Box  2235,  Eklitor  &  ! 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  NEWSMAN 


8  years  solid  experience,  news, 
features,  desk — seeks  perma¬ 
nent  location  on  medium 
sized  to  metropolitan  daily. 
Former  all  purpose  man  for 
recently  suspended  midwest 
daily,  currently  covering  large 
city  as  corre.spondent  for 
nearby  metropolitan  daily.  F^or 
resume  write  Box  2243,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coasb-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PEKSONNEH,  (Agency) 

6  E.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 

ALERT  BEGINNE3R,  24,  with  news 
sense,  seeks  reporter  position  on  daily. 
Chart  Areas  1  and  2.  College  grad. 
Know  camera.  Box  2346,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN-REPOBTEHt.  12  years  copy¬ 
reading.  reporting,  rewrite,  college 
grad,  married,  32,  foreign  experience, 
go  anywhere.  Box  2333,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. _ 


EIDI’TORS  who  need  an  able,  young 
reportor-photographer  with  three  years 
experience  on  a  medium-sized  daily 
should  write  Box  2310,  Elditor  &  Pub- 
lisher.  Will  travel . 


6  YEIARS  SLOT,  copjrrcader.  rewrite, 
makeup,  2  large  Midwest  dailies,  seek 
Midwest  job,  available  immediately. 
Box  2321,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

NEJW  YORK  FILM  REVIEWER— cor¬ 
respondent,  27,  (B.A..  M.A.).  Re¬ 

views,  criticism,  commentary,  profiles, 
etc.  for  newspapers,  magazines  and 
publications  wanting  to  improve  cali¬ 
ber  of  film  and  entertainment  page. 
Will  send  promptly  to  all  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  and  elsewhere.  Comprehen-sive 
knowledge  of  films:  past  and  present. 
Have  own  reference  files  and  access 
to  numerous  sources.  Resume  supplied. 
Box  2326,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  DESKMAN 

Metropolitan  area  only. 

Box  2343,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

TRADE  ASSOCIA’nON  Editor— Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  (Circulation  18,000) 
also  does  Public  Relations.  Elx-agency, 
weekly  editor,  metropolitan  daily.  J- 
school,  32,  married,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences,  samples.  Will  relocate  my  ex¬ 
pense  for  forward  looking  employer. 
Box  2307,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


TRAVEL  WRI’TER 
Reporter-linguist,  31,  seeks  post  on 
travel  section.  A.B.,  French.  German. 
Ferrets  out  unusual  treks  and  treats. 
Single,  vet,  4  years  features,  beato, 
copy  desk,  large  daily.  Camera  prize 
winner.  Clippings.  Resume.  Box  2328, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. _ 


I  YANKEE  SEEKS  NEW 
ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER 

Reporter,  two  years  experience  all 
beats,  fast  deskman,  seeks  general  as¬ 
signment  or  copydesk.  College  grad, 
age  26,  have  car,  know  camera.  Box 
2342,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  begin  news¬ 
paper  career  in  Chart  Area  2.  Writing 
I  experience  on  college  newspaper  and 
I  magazine.  Seme  photography.  Back- 
I  ground  includes  foreign  travel  and 
business  experience.  Draft  exempt.  Box 
2334.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WAINTfcU 

Editorial  _ 


UNMELLOWEai  VETTEJHAN  of  1  war, 
3^  dailies  seeks  desk  job.  Solid  team 
man,  can  produce  under  fire.  Box  2317( 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ATTEamON  MIDWEST  EDI’TORS; 
Seasoned  news  woman;  7  years  gen¬ 
eral  news  on  dailies  and  staff  top 
metropolitan  radio  news  department; 
A.B.  degree;  seeks  permanent  slot  in 
Chart  Area  8.  Box  2413,  Eiditor  ft 

Publisher^ _ 

BUREIAU  job  or  state  de.sk.  Beals, 
desk,  photo  10  years,  33.  $140.  Box 

2404,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COMPETENT  NEWSMAN  —  likes  to 
work,  experienced  all  departments — • 
editing,  beat,  photographer,  features. 
34  years  old,  married.  Chart  Areas  10, 
11,  12.  Box  2410,  Editor  ft  PublUher. 

EDITOR  SMALL  PAPER  OR  REI- 
POR’TER  larger  paper.  Was  sports  edi¬ 
tor  small  paper ;  reporter,  deskman 
100.000  paper.  4  years  in  Elast.  J- 
grad.  Single.  Box  24‘28,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPEHtlENCEID  REIPORTER,  former¬ 
ly  woman’s  editor,  desires  interesting 
opportunity  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  29,  7  years  experi- 
ence.  Box  2403,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

LEGISLA’TIVE  or  investigative  my 
aim  at  33.  Top  scale  only.  Ten  years 
all  other  beats ;  city,  state,  copy 
desks;  editorials.  Box  2405,  Eiditor  ft 

Publisher.  _ _ 

NEWSMAN,  News  Eiditor;  editorialist, 
backgrounded  years  largo  daily,  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  and  wholly  local  small 
community  newspapers.  Well-rounded 
by  education,  training,  experience  and 
capabilities.  South,  Southwest.  Address 
Box  2426,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTE®.  Have  B.A.  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  M.A.  in  Psychology  in  June. 
Seeks  Beginner’s  Jt*  in  CSiart  Aren  2. 
Box  2417,  Eiditor  ft  l*ubliaher. _ 

REPORTEIR,  30,  desires  change.  ’Three 
years  an  beats,  desk.  Journalism  de¬ 
gree.  West.  Southwest,  South.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Box  2406,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  33,  single.  12  years  ex¬ 
perience.  College  graduate.  Can  work 
any  Chart  Area.  Have  done  _  many 
features,  daily  column  (prizewinner), 
police,  courtoouse.  schools.  travel, 
movie,  play,  book  reviews.  Write  Box 
2412,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPOR’TS  EIDI’TOR,  small  or  medium- 
small  paper :  sports  writer  larger  pa¬ 
per.  4  years  experience  BAJ.  Single. 
Relocate.  Got  off  sports  track,  want  in 
again.  Salary  open.  Box  2427,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  RETURN  nought  by  young 
news  man  who  did  both  2  years.  Have 
car,  camera;  am  fast  on  heads.  Box 
2423.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

UNITED  PRESS  INTEHtNA'nONAL 
feature  writer  seeks  full /part-time  fea¬ 
ture  work  with  Sunday  magazine  or 
newspaper.  Box  2414,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT, 
all  phases  Newspaper  work,  R.O.P. 
Color,  cost  eo.iscious,  production 
mind^.  Contracts  negotiated.  South  or 
West.  Box  2233,  Eiditor  ft  PubBsher. 

'  Photography 

AMBITIOUS  PHOTOGRAPHEHt,  8o! 
victim  of  recently  deceased  Midwest 
daily,  seeks  position  on  metropolitan 
daily.  6  years  staff  photographer.  1  year 
'  chief  photographer.  Well  rounded  btuik- 
ground  covers  all  phaaes  of  photog- 
,  raphy.  Enjoys  spot  news,  but  takes 
'  pride  in  making  good  pictures  out  of 
bread-and-butter  assignments.  Box 
2344,  Mitor  ft  Fublii^er. _ 

!  YOUNG  married  man  desires  job  with 
'  daily  Midwestern  newspaper  as  pho- 
I  tographer.  Experienced  in  all  phases 
of  photography.  Worked  4  yearn  on 
daily,  2  in  studio.  Own  equipment. 
Will  locate.  Write  Box  2323,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Promotion — Public  Relations 


AD-NEWSMAN  with  16  years  experl- 
ence  desires  promotion,  public  rela¬ 
tions  with  Florida  only  business  firms. 
L.  A.  Powell,  709  Woodward,  Lake¬ 
land,  Florida. 
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WHITHER  GO  THE  GIRLS? 

Women’s  Page  Begs 
For  Trained  Editors 

By  Dorothy  Roe 

AP  ^'omen’s  Editor 

In  a  few  weeks  hundreds  of  in  the  communications  profes- 
young  women  will  be  handed  sion  today.  And  it  is  also  most 
diplomas  at  schools  of  journalism  highly  in  demand.  It  requires 
and  they  will  seek  to  put  to  work  not  only  basic  training  in  news 
their  newly  acquired  knowledge,  reporting,  but  a  knowledge  of 
Because  the  tag  “women’s  home  economics,  business,  eti- 
page”  is  considered  some  kind  quette,  dress,  family  relations, 
of  stigma,  most  of  the  girls  children,  food,  home  manage¬ 
being  graduated  this  year — or  ment,  travel  and  the  general 
any  year — want  to  be  city  desk  business  of  living, 
reporters.  A  competent  women’s  page  re¬ 

porter  or  editor  also  should  have 
a  knowledge  of  makeup — speak¬ 
ing  in  printer’s  terms — typog¬ 
raphy,  photography  and  produc¬ 
tion.  She  should  know  how  to 
reproduce  color  photography, 
understand  the  various  proc¬ 
esses,  be  able  to  judge  a  picture 
instantly  in  terms  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  on  newsprint,  know  how  to 
work  with  photographers, 
models,  makeup  men,  copy- 
readers,  fashion  writers,  food 
writers,  child  specialists  and  all 
the  rest. 

In  addition,  she  must  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  circulation 
and  promotion  departments  and 
be  prepared  to  give  them  ideas. 

Women  with  these  skills  are 
hard  to  find. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  20 
The  journalism  schools  are  years  ago  that  newspapers  really 
partly  to  blame  for  this,  since  discovered  their  women  readers, 
most  of  them  hold  to  the  theory  They  learned  that  it  wasnt 
that  training  in  straight  news  ^  society 

reporting  is  all  that  is  necessary  with  a  little  paste  and 

to  cover  any  field.  scissors  work  to  dress  it  up.  A 

I  will  go  along  with  this  theory  serious  world  also  was  beginning 
up  to  a  point.  Certainly  a  good  ^  question  the  taste  of  the 
reporter  can  write  a  story  of  writings  of  sob-sisters  of  the  era. 
anything  that  happens,  whether  editors  realized  they  had 

it  is  a  murder  or  a  fashion  show.  ^  ^  better  by  their  women 
But,  this  is  an  age  of  specializa-  ^*®®ders  to  hold  their  interest. 

tion  and  somewhere  along  the  Linked  with  Advertising 
path  of  a  girl  s  education  for 

journalism  she  should  be  in-  So  they  began  recruiting 
formed  of  the  advantages  of  women’s  editors  who  not  only 
“women’s  page’’  work,  guided  had  sound  news  experience  but 
and  trained  toward  that  objec-  were  of  top  executive  caliber, 
tive.  capable  of  heading  a  staff  and 

Many  women’s  page  editors  producing  a  lively  section  of 
have  told  me  they  can’t  get  women’s  news.  Today  this  sec- 
enough  competent  help  for  their  tion  is  the  part  of  the  paper  that 
departments.  I  am  convinced  brings  in  most  of  the  advertising, 
that  our  schools  of  journalism  Now  this  change  has  been 
should  teach  the  fundamentals  going  on  for  more  than  a  score  of 
of  a  modem  women’s  section,  in-  years,  but  there  are  still  schools 
eluding  makeup,  editing  and  of  journalism  and  publishers 
production.  And  I  believe,  also,  who  have  failed  to  realize  it. 
that  home  economic  journalism  'There  are  still  some  newspapers 
should  be  made  a  full  course  in  that  confine  their  women’s  news 
colleges.  to  flowery  accounts  of  weddings 

The  women’s  news  field  is  one  and  tea  parties.  And  there  are 
of  the  most  highly  specialized  still  many  competent  girl  re- 
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Dorothy  Roe 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trot 


"She  says  she's  the  social  secretary  at  the  Cuban  Embassy  and  wint; 
our  rate  card  for  adjectives!" 


porters  who  have  not  learned  of 
the  opportunities  in  women’s 
page  work. 

It’s  no  disgrace  to  write 
women’s  news.  Nowadays  you 
don’t  have  to  be  a  society  editor 
(although  I  have  known  many 
competent  writers  doing  this 
work).  And,  of  course,  sob 
sisters  are  out  of  date. 

Today’s  girl  reporters  who 
join  up  with  the  distaff  side  of 
a  newspaper  have  a  wonderful 
life,  with  far  meatier  assign¬ 
ments  than  they  can  hope  for  on 
the  city  desk.  If  they  go  in  for 
fashion  coverage,  they  are  sent 
to  cover  openings  in  Los  Angeles, 
Dallas,  New  York,  Paris,  Rome, 
London,  Dublin.  I  know  many 
comparatively  small  papers 
whose  fashion  editors  make  this 
trek  every  year. 

If  they  are  food  editors,  they 
have  many  of  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities.  They  have  frequent 
chances  to  sample  the  cuisine  of 
Europe  and  the  Orient. 

Today’s  women’s  news  re¬ 


porter  has  the  whole  world  ii 
her  hands.  She  can  select  her 
field,  train  for  it,  and  the  sky’s 
the  limit.  She  can  have  any  kind 
of  a  life  she  wants. 

It  Helps  to  Be  a  Woman 

Des  Moines 

Gay  Pauley,  UPI  women's 
editor,  told  a  'Theta  Sigma  Phi 
audience  here  this  week: 

“I’m  often  asked  whether  it 
helps  in  the  news  business  if 
you’re  a  woman.  My  answers, 
‘Yes,  if  you’re  willing  to  work 
like  a  man.’” 

Miss  Pauley  has  been  with 
UPI  for  17  years. 

• 

Honored  by  Golfers 

Sterling  Slappey,  Associated 
spoi^  editor  in  London,  was 
made  a  life  member  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Golf  Writers  Association  in 
a  ceremony  at  the  British  Ama¬ 
teur  Championship.  Only  two 
other  non-Britons  have  be® 
similarly  honored. 
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YOUR  PERSONAL  "FLYING  CARPET"  Sli  p  into  it,  prf>s  a  Imtton,  and  off  ynii  j;o  to  market,  to  a  friend' 
lake  oil  and  land  anywhere;  no  parking  pnddems.  Plug  in  to  any  eli-elrie  outlet  for  recharging. 


MORE  POWER  TO  YOU! 

America  s  independent  light  and  poner  canipanies  hnild  far  your  new  electric  living 


lotiioi row’s  liifrhrr  stattdard  of  li\iti<:  will  |)ut  elcetricily  to 
Wolf  for  you  in  ways  still  unheard  of! 

!  lie  time  isn’t  too  far  off,  the  experts  say.  when  you  11 
wa>ii  \our  dishes  without  soap  or  water— iiltrasonie  waxes 
will  do  the  joh.  ^our  hods  will  he  made  at  the  toueh  of 
a  hi  •ton.  Tlie  kids'  homework  will  he  made  interesting  aiul 
ever,  exciting  when  they  are  able  to  dial  a  library  hook,  a 
left:  .0  a  classroom  demonstration  right  into  your  home 
—  w  h  sound.  (Some  of  this  is  hap|>ening  already.) 


I'o  enjftv  all  this,  you'll  want  a  lot  more  electric  power, 
and  the  indepentlent  electric  companies  of  America  are 
already  huilding  new  plants  and  facilities  to  provide  it. 
Might  now  these  companies  are  huilding  at  the  rate  of 
.S.v.(MM).()00.(M)0  a  year,  and  planning  to  double  the  nation  s 
supply  of  electricity  in  less  than  10  years. 

America  has  always  ha<l  the  best  electric  power  seryice 
in  the  yyorld.  And  the  independent  electric  companies  are 
resoUetl  to  keep  it  that  way. 


AMERICA’S  INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 
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IT  TAKES  2  SEPARATE  AND  DISTINCT 
NEWSPAPERS  TO  COVER  THE  FADULDUS  SOUTHWES 
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ONE  LOW  RATE  BUYS  BOTH! 

You  get  both  extensive  and  intensive  coverage  of  the  El  Paso  market 
when  you  buy  both — The  El  Paso  Times  and  Herald-Post.  Each  day 
over  104,000  copies  are  read  by  Southwesterners  who  have  both— the 
urge  to  buy  big,  and  the  money  to  buy  with.  Make  them  your 
customers— a  single  low  rate  does  it! 


WRITE 

for  free  copy  of 
101  REASONS 
WHY  EL  PASO 
IS  ON-THE-GROWI 


W^t  M  §ti0o  Sirnrs 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


IK 


El  Paso  Herald -Post 


Over  104,000  Copies  Daily 


EVENING 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEWYORK.WorM-retegroni  AThcSvn  COLUMBUS . Ci!ix*n 

aEVElAND . Press  CINCINNATI  .  .  .  Past  i  Times  Stor 

PITTSBURGH . Press  KENTUCKY  .  .  .  Kentucky  edilion, 

SAN  FRANaSCO . N«wi  Cincinnoli  Post  4  Times  Stor 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE  ....  News-Sentinel 


DENVER  .  .  .  XocLy  Mountain  News  EVANSVILLE . f'*" 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herold  HOUSTON . 

MEMPHIS . Press-Scimitar  FORT  WORTH . 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE  .... 
WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . He  M-Pf 

Chicago  San  Francitco  Datroit  Cincinnati  Philadolphio  OaHac 
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Gonorol  Advarticing  Dapartmant,  330  Park  Avanua,  Now  York  City 


